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PREFACE. 


THE Author of the following Notes resided in Brazil, 
with few interruptions, during the term of ten years, and enjoyed 
there as great advantages for varied observation, as any of his 
countrymen, in his own rank. Of the skill with which he used 
these advantages, and of the judgment and taste with which 
he has endeavoured to fit his descriptions of scenes and events 
for publication, he is no adequate judge. The praise of equity 
and impartiality he presumes to claim. His first object in 
writing Notes was confined to his own amusement ; in selecting 
and publishing those which he presents to the Public, nobler 
views are indulged, he ventures to hope, that he may interest 
and instruct. 


The order of time forms the great outline of his plan, and 
while he was moving from one place to another, has been gene- 
rally observed ; but a regular and lengthened Journal, would 
probably have been unacceptable. He thinks select descriptions 
most likely to afford general amusement, and to make the reader 
so acquainted with characters, scenes, events, and circumstances, 
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as may most usefully engage his attention. It allows of throw- 
ing many things together, which would otherwise require repe- 
tition; and of making one fact and event illustrative of another, 
so that both may sometimes be rendered more clear and 
intelligible. 


Perhaps in the very mode which he has adopted, it was 
not always possible to avoid repetition, but where the same 
subjects occur which have before claimed attention of the reader, 
they will, in general, be seen in a different light, and be better 
understood from additional circumstances. 


It has been his aim to give a fair representation of the 
Country, of its natural advantages, and its defective Institutions 
and modes; not merely to gratify a reader, but with some small 
hope, that the former may in consequence be more wisely 
employed, and the latter improved. In the amelioration of 
Brazil, he contemplates the benefit of mankind, and more 
especially of the British Dominions. 


But his chief purpose is to delineate the manners and cha- 
racter of the people; to this more than one part of the Work is 
professedly devoted; yet he has not scrupled with the same view 
to detail many accounts of events and circumstances in other 
places, whence a strict attention to connection and order might 
have excluded them. He is not aware that any former Work 
relative to Brazil enters very minutely into subjects of this kind, 
or treats them in a similar way. Readers who think with him, 
that the most correct as well as the most interesting views of 
character are given by anecdotes fairly detailed, will, he trusts, 
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find the book not altogether unworthy of a place among the 
different accounts of a country to which recent events have 
strongly directed the thoughts of Britons. 


He is sensible that many of his observations will be thought 
minute; some of them, it may be, trifling ; but nothing is really 
insignificant which directly bears, even in a small degree, on a 
professed design. Uf the charge of over-minuteness be applied 
to his commercial and nautical details, he deems it sufficient 
to reply, that he and his associates often found themselves in 
situations where such minuteness would have been highly aecep- 
table and useful to them. 


Some will find his delineations on subjects of Natural 
History deficient; but he does not pretend to a capacity of 
representing such matters scientifically ; the pursuits of business 
are not favourable to acquirements in Philosophical Knowledge, 
and books are about to appear, he believes, professedly treating 


on such topics. 


The paragraph relating to the intrinsic value of Gold Bullion 
in page 467, seemed to be important in a general point of view, 
and was therefore, during the last winter, presented to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Harewood, then Lord Lascelles, with a request 
that he would transmit it to the Bullion Committee of the 
House of Commons. 


In an Appendix, some few things are thrown together 
which, though useful to be known, would have interrupted the 
narrative if placed in the body of the work. The Signals for 
entering the Port of Rio Grande do Sul are such as were in use 
when the Author had last an opportunity of ascertaining them, 
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and he believes have not since been changed. The Glossary 
of Indian Words was thought to be desirable, because so many of 
them have been adopted by the Settlers in Brazil, as to form a Dia- 
lect of the Portuguese Language, very different from that which is 
spoken at Lisbon. Some of these words’ are mere names, and 
admit of no explanation; others are so corrupted by a mixture 
of syllables from different languages as to render it impossible 
to give their meaning without a tedious description; and the 
signification of many is unkown to the Author. 


It was intended in other Chapters to have described the 
condition of Negro Slaves, and that of the Aboriginal Inhabi- 
tants of South America, but as the number of pages swelled 
beyond the appointed limits, it was found necessary to throw 
some of the leading facts relating to these topics into other parts 
of the work, and to be satisfied with marking the stations of 
the Indian tribes upon the Maps alone. 


These Maps are constructed chiefly from materials collected 
in different parts of the country, and have been compared with 
what Cazal has written upon Brazilian Geography, and though 
not absolutely correct, they will be found to convey, it is hoped, 
some useful information to the British student: they at least 
possess the merit of being free from that strange mixture of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Tupi, English, and even Dutch and 
French names, with which most European Maps of South 
America abound. 


The work has been prevented from appearing earlier by a 
circumstance which has contributed to render it more worthy of 
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public attention. It has passed through the hands of the Rev. 
Joseph Bowden, who has partly remodelled it, and removed 
sentences and paragraphs to situations whence they have 
derived greater perspicuity and interest. If there be any 
merit in the arrangement it belongs to that Gentleman.— 
All the faults of composition and style are the Author’s own, 
for he has refused to adopt many suggestions of improvement 
because they would have produced a slight shade of difference 
in the representation of facts. Truth has been invariably pre- 
ferred to the harmony of a period and the chaste elegance of a 
metaphor. 


At the commencement of his labours the Author intended 
to have dedicated the Volume to his Majesty the King of Brazil, 
as a testimony of gratitude for the protection and notice 
received from him while residing in his dominions; as a proof 
of sincere regard for his person and government; as a mean of 
promoting the prosperity of his Dominions ;—but, on mentioning 
this intention to a Brazilian friend, it was thought almost impossi- 
ble to write such a dedication without giving rise to a suspicion of 
interested motives, and it was therefore laid aside; although, in 
the writer’s opinion, the freedom which he has used in the 
delineation of character might have been deemed a sufficient 
guarantee. The King, he is happy to repeat, is a good man, 
and a good sovereign, but it would not have been right to 
represent him as superior to human nature, entirely free from 
those weaknesses and failings of which all partake. He has 
been surrounded occasionally, it was thought, by men who did 
not merit his confidence, either for their talents or their integrity, 
and has been called to govern in a country where ignorance and 
vice prevailed in an unusual degree. 
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The rapidity with which improvement proceeds in Brazil is 
wonderful, and it requires a steady hand to steer the vessel of 
the state. Would to God that the King may have judgment 
enough to avoid the rock upon which many nations have split— 
a love of useless conquest—and the no less dangerous whirlpool 
which threatens to draw the country into the vortex of 
Revolution. 
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NOTES ON BRAZIL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


LAND-BIRDS DRIVEN TO SEA.—AGILITY OF A MONKEY.—COLD FELT IN LaT. 29°, 
N.—FLORES.—MADEIRA.—TENERIFFE.—THE PEAK.—COAST OF AFRICA.— 
WEEDY ‘SEA.—COURSE ACROSS THE LINE.—TRADE WINDS.—FISHES OF THE 
OCEAN.—LUMINOUS AND BROWN APPEARANCE OF THE SEA.—ART OF FISHING 
AND FISHERMEN.—SEA-BIRDS.—INSECTS.—FORM OF THE SOUTHERN HEMIS- 
PHERE.—MAGELLANIC CLOUDS.—DEPTH OF THE SEA AND FORM OF THE 
-BOTTOM.—HINT RESPECTING LOG-BOOKS, 


THE passage to South America affords to the reflecting traveller, 
many objects of attention; if he be a landsman, a novice at sea, and 
possess an inquisitive turn of mind, the water, the winds, the vessel and 
its management; the fishes, the birds, and the plants of the ocean; the 
coasts along which he sails; the islands which he approaches, or passes, 
or leaves behind in his daily progress, will furnish subjects for constant 
inquiry and amusement. If accustomed to such scenes, they will lead 
him to examine his former notes, to compare them with present 
observations, and increase his stock of knowledge. 

The Atlantic has been so thoroughly examined and so correctly 
represented, as to leave little new for remark on this side the line. The 
course to Madeira is almost as well known as the road from London to 
Falmouth ; and the island as minutely described as the county of Corn- 
wall. A few land-birds, driven off by the winds from their natural abodes, 
attract attention and exercise our compassion. They are found far out at 
sea “ weary and way-worn.” Hunger, fatigue, and anxiety, the great 
instruments by which nature reduces the most fierce, and calms the most 
restless and volatile, have rendered them quiet and confident. It is 


almost impossible to imagine how forlorn these poor wanderers look. 
A 
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One of them, not yet exhausted, caused a monkey, which we had 
on board, to exhibit a striking instance of muscular activity. The animal 
was from Africa, and allowed to run freely about the ship. He saw the 
bird in the rigging, climbed with cautious cunning toward it unperceived, 
and seized without harming it. Returning to the quarter-deck, he seated 
himself quietly upon his haunches, holding the prey loosely in his left 
hand, while he examined and played with it. In an instant the bird 
escaped, was completely clear of his grasp and at some distance, with 
wings fully expanded. By a sudden spring he seized it again with his 
right hand, and calmly reseated himself. The whole transaction was so 
instantaneous as, in the opinion of those who stood by and were observ- 
ing him, scarcely to allow time for volition, much less to produce its 
peculiar effects upon the muscles of the arm with such precision. He 
had evidently learned wisdom, for he proceeded to kill the bird by press- 
ing his thumb upon the throat; dexterously stripped off the skin, and eat 
the body, after having sucked the blood, and devoured the entrails, with 
apparently superior relish. 

In another voyage we passed between Madeira and the Western 
Islands, and about two hundred miles from any land; two wild ducks 
approached the vessel, and flew several times close round us, but 
were not sufficiently exhausted to be confident. ‘The question which 
every one asked was, whence did they come? The nearest land, was 
Madeira, but neither that nor any island about it, that we knew of, 
was adapted for fresh water fowls. When they left us, they went 
westward, and must fly at least 200 miles farther, before they could 
find a solid resting place. Perhaps in extreme necessity, they might 
alight upon the water; but the sea affords no nutriment suited to their 
nature and habits. 

In this neighbourhood too, i. e. in latitude 29° N. long. 38° W., I 
felt the greatest degree of cold which I ever experienced ; or to express 
myself more correctly, I never knew a ship’s company so susceptible 
of the change of temperature as there. It was the 3d of April, 1816. 
We had passed the equator on the preceding 20th of March. In our 
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run to the northward, the wind had been easterly and the weather 
hot. The N. E. trades were undoubtedly blowing between us and the 
coast of Africa, and we were now approaching their northern verge. 
It was natural, therefore, to suppose that we had suddenly entered into 
that section of the stream of air which had recently passed over the 
mountains of Atlas, probably at that early period of the year still covered 
with snow. If this conjecture be right, it shows that the frosts of 
these African mountains produce a very perceptible degree of coldness 
at the distance of 1300 miles from them; that the scorched desert also 
has warmed the atmosphere to the same extraordinary distance from 
the coast, and that the two lines of the current have run parallel to, 
and almost without inter-mingling with each other. 

It is wonderful how secluded some of the islands in the Atlantic 
are; and how slowly the inhabitants are affected by the prosperity or 
the disasters of Europe. In the voyage just mentioned, we touched 
at Flores, where the last political fact which the people were acquainted 
with, had occurred nearly two years before ; the transmission of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to Elba. ©The Governor and all about him were extremely 
astonished, when we told them of his subsequent re-appearance in France, 
of his defeat at Waterloo, and final deportation to St. Helena. They 
appeared as if awakened from a state of insensibility, and envied the 
pleasures which others derived from the knowledge of events as they 
arise. They felt an irrefragable proof that they were a sort of exiles by 
nature from the society of men, and though perhaps reasoning upon 
false principles, they judged themselves less fortunate than the inhabi- 
tants of more widely spread districts. 

Flores is a lively spot: it slopes to the East, and shows small inclo- 
sures, neatly walled and well managed ; white cottages are every where 
scattered; the people are well made, ruddy, and healthy. They possess 
some of the social virtues; but even these lose their charms when 
accompanied by an unnatural simplicity and inanity of character. This 
and its sister island, Corvo, when seen from the N. E. about 25 miles 


distant, exhibit a singular appearance. The first resembles a large lizard 
A 2 
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lying upon the water; the latter a tortoise; and the outlines and ly 
tions of both are agreeable to nature. 

Soon after the French army had entered Lisbon, we passed Madeira, 
having a Portuguese Judge on board, bound for Brazil. He had just 
taken his final farewell of his last compatriot, and looking at the land, 
as it rapidly receded from our view, was heard to exclaim in an under 
tone of voice—“* Ah! Portugal was.” At the same moment a fellow- 
passenger, who for the first time had seen a Nautilus, and learned the 
name by which it is distinguished among sailors, cried out—‘ Oh! here 
is a Portuguese man-of-war!” The gentleman of the long robe heard 
him, and though there was not the slightest idea of reflecting upon his 
country or its navy, the expression was so totally at variance with the 
high-wrought tone of his feelings, that he sharply replied—“ Sir, Portugal 
had men of war when England wanted a cock-boat.” We admired the 
sensibility whence this sally flowed, but the comic position in which the 
parties suddenly found themselves, excited a smile in all, and exchanged 
between them the cheerful good humour of one for a portion of sombre 
regrets from the other. ‘ 

Upon the same spot, during a subsequent voyage, a very different 
scene occurred. Our vessel, the Queen Charlotte Packet, Captain 
Mudge, happened to be at Funchal, when the fleet, going out to attack 
Guadaloupe, was standing off and on. I had spent two days on shore 
with my fellow-passengers, among our friends and several. military officers. 
It was evening when the packet left the Roads; and having blown hard 
during the afternoon, some of the vessels were driven further to leeward 
than could be convenient or pleasant, for those who had not yet got on 
board. While we were taking the azimuth, at sun-set, a country boat 
passed under our starboard bow, with some ladies and gentlemen, and 
sea-stores, going to one of the ships, and we remarked that it was deeply 
laden to be out in such a sea. A few minutes afterward, hearing some 
one call to the helm’s-man—* take care of the boat under your lee,” 
I went aft, and found it going round our stern, the ladies wringing their 
hands and begging to be taken on board. No danger was apprehended, 
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and we endeavoured to sooth them; yet it seems the boat had shipped a 
quantity of water, and the moment the painter was made fast swamped 
completely. Oh! what a piercing shriek was there! but it appealed to 
the hearts of British seamen, and in them nature works promptly. In 
a moment all who could be useful were over the side, engaged in the 
pleasing work of saving. Very soon six persons were safe upon deck, 
but a lady and gentleman, who sat aft, remained in the water. On the 
first apprehension of danger, the main-sheet had been thrown over as a 
mean of assisting them; the gentleman had seized and put it between 
his teeth, in order to secure his hold, while he endeavoured to support 
the lady in his arms. Unfortunately, in the almost insensible struggles 
of such a moment, he threw one arm round the lady, and the other 
beneath the thwart of the boat, securing his grasp with the most 
distressing pertinacity. The power of speech had been long gone in 
both; but the exertions to relieve them so frequently brought their 
heads above water, as to prolong the power and effects of respiration. 
It was only when this ceased, that the bodies could be separated from 
each other and the boat. When the lady was brought on board pulsa- 
tion was quite gone; the gentleman’s heart still had a feeble motion, 
In about an hour and a half, both were so far recovered as to be sensible. 
‘Two foreign passengers had beheld the scene with silent, but interested 
surprise, and afterwards expressed great astonishment at the instances of 
resuscitation which they witnessed. One of them, when he noticed the 
lady habited in such dress as could be furnished from the fragments of 
her own clothes and the wardrobe of sailors, with a poor hairy cap on 
her head, took his own and presented it with a grace almost inimitable. 
It touched every one present, and exhibited a fine specimen of what 
may be done by mere manner alone, when directed by a generous and 
benevolent heart. About midnight we delivered over the whole party, 
in a state which gave hopes of complete recovery, to the Africaine 
frigate, then cruising off the island. 

‘Teneriffe presents to the curious passenger the most singular object, 
perhaps, in the northern hemisphere. 'The island appears, as he sails 
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along the coast from north to south, to have been once a complete cinder ; 
and presents to view a great deal of the brokenness and irregularity of a 
half consumed coke. This resemblance, however, contrary to expectation, 
becomes less perfect as we approach the Peak, the great chimney of the 
fiery cauldron boiling beneath. Oratava stands upon a gentle slope at 
the foot of the mountain, and is surrounded by fields of corn, gardens, 
and vineyards. ‘The culture of the soil is promoted to a very extraor- 
dinary degree, particularly in some patches so elevated and so secluded 
as to appear inaccessible to the husbandman. But the plain is very 
forbidding; the beach is composed of naked, pointed, and cinerous 
rocks: the whole island is any thing but picturesque. I first saw the 
Peak from the north end of Palma, after a hot and calm day. The ship’s 
company had been looking out, from the earliest dawn, for this giant of 
the ocean; this pillar of the firmament; but a billowy white cloud 
hung the whole day upon the eastern part of the horizon, and hid the 
island of Teneriffe from our view. Determined, if possible, to behold 
an object so interesting, which I might never have another opportunity 
of seeing, I ascended the mast; still the cloud intervened, and I was 
coming down in despair. Having reached the main shrouds, something 
about the top-mast excited attention, and looking up at it I saw the 
summit of the mountain at an unthought of elevation. It was clothed 
in the richest garment of snow, and glittered in the reflected glory of 
the evening sun. The cloud rested, indeed, upon the mountain, but it 
formed only the flounce of the mantle; it was the month of February, 
and winter stood finely contrasted with a deep blue ether. 

The mountain is still an active volcano, whose only crater is said 
to be quite at the summit; an elevation incomparably above that of 
any other part of the island or neighbouring shores ; and as every thing 
in the country indicates its heated origin, it is generally supposed to 
have been discharged from the bowels of the earth through this aperture. 
If then this conjecture be correct, there must have been a period when 
the liquid lava flowed over the edge of the crater, when the chimney 
which connects it with the cauldron, must have been full of it. That 
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this internal furnace is not situated in the upper part of the mountain 
is evident from the quantity of matter which has been discharged ; 
incomparably more massy than the mountain itself, perhaps than the 
whole island; for its shores exhibit, even to the water’s edge, layers of 
lava, some of them decomposed indeed, which seem, when ejected, 
to have flowed far into the ocean, and now form its bed. ‘That the 
cauldron is much below the base of the mountain and the level of the 
sea is probable, because the dome which covers it must be strong enough 
to support the whole weight of the mountain; and so far as I could 
learn, the fiery mass collected there produces no perceptible effect upon 
the waters of the ocean, nor upon the springs on shore. The length of 
the chimney, too, cannot be less than the height of the mountain, and 
if we estimate the weight of fluid lava at only three times that of water, 
it will yield us a pressure upon the dome, tending to break it up, and 
expose the furnace, of not less power than eighteen thousand pounds 
to every square inch; a pressure, however, which it must formerly have 
sustained, or the crater could not have been raised so high. 

If allowed to guess at the magnitude of that mass of matter which 
has been discharged, I should say that it cannot be less than thirty 
cubic miles. Making every allowance, therefore, for the increase of 
bulk by the action of fire, and for the absorption of water, we still find 
a chasm, beneath the surface of the island, which almost confounds the 
imagination. We cannot, indeed, suppose, although the word “ dome” 
has been used to describe its covering, that this chasm resembles a 
hollow sphere, containing in its lower section the mass of liquid fire 
which may still exist, while the upper one stretches above like a canopy ; 
it probably consists of galleries, running between substantial buttresses, 
capable of sustaining securely the whole weight of the mountain, 
which indeed appears to be one of the most solid among isolated volcanos. 
Is it unreasonable to suppose, that some of these galleries, in their 
ramifications, may unite with those belonging to the Pico of Fayal, or 
with that mass of fire which has manifested its existence near to St. 
Michael’s? ‘The question is interesting, and may attract attention. 
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From the circumstance of there being few or no hot springs about 
the mountain, I should conceive that the volcano, though standing so 
near to it, has no communication with the sea. Such springs may be 
formed, not only by chemical processes, which are continually going on 
in the bowels of the earth, but also by the moisture which the mountain 
imbibes passing near to the chimney, and thereby becoming heated 
before it break out lower down in the form of fountains. 

In 1816, I had the pleasure again of visiting several neighbouring 
islands, and was pleased to find that a larger quantity of corn had been 
sown than formerly, and that the cultivation of the vine had propor- 
tionably decreased. By those who admire a finished landscape this 
would be regretted, but I am one who had rather smile with Ceres than 
laugh with Bacchus. Madeira, Teneriffe, and Palma, were the most 
improved ; in Gomera and Ferro little alteration was observed. 

The coast of Africa presents to contemplation the Zaara, perhaps 
the most extensive desert on the globe. It consists of inadhesive sands, 
driven about by the winds, chiefly the N.E. by which it is carried, in 
the form of red dust, to a most surprising distance. ‘I once saw the sails 
and deck of a vessel covered with it, when four hundred miles from the 
coast, and have heard of the same phenomenon being remarked at a far 
greater distance, This moving expanse of sand was probably, at some 
anterior period, a large inland shallow sea, communicating with the 
Mediterranean by the Syrtes, and with the Indian Ocean by the Arabian 
Gulph. This conjecture may appear more reasonable, perhaps, when the 
coast about Rio Grande do Sul, and some other parts of the American 
continent, shall have been described. 

Directly off this part of the African coast is found also a very 
singular part of the ocean; the Mar Saragossa, the green or weedy sea. 
It extends from eleven to thirty-five degrees of north latitude, and from 
thirty degrees of longitude to a distance westward which I am unac- 
quainted with. ‘The ocean here is covered by nodules of sea-weed, 
from three to eighteen inches diameter, somewhat resembling in form 
a cauliflower, when stripped of its leaves. They float lightly upon 
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the water, in parallel lines at a few yards from each other, and have a 
yellow brown colour, like the long stringy fibre which is sometimes 
seen floating in the English channel, and which I suppose to be the 
natural colour of all marine plants growing deeply beneath the surface 
of the water. These nodules, or spheres, are composed of a vast 
number of small branches about half an inch long, which shoot from 
each other at an angle of about forty degrees: hence they multiply 
continually toward the superficies of the sphere ; and each extreme point 
produces a round seed-vessel. This is little more than one-tenth part of 
an inch in diameter, is hollow, and contains a small reddish brown seed 
scarcely occupying one fiftieth part of the husk. The leaf of the plant 
springs from the joints of the branches, is oblong, indented at the edges, 
and about an inch and a half long by a quarter of an inch broad. 

When the nodule is dexterously taken up, all the branches may be 
traced to one principal stalk ; and this invariably shows a fracture, the 
part by which it has been joined to some larger stem. ‘This fracture is 
frequently quite fresh, and in large and vigorous plants shows distinctly 
a woody part and a cortex. On the edges of the latter the first 
symptoms of decay appear. They become brown, and separate them- 
selves from the wood. ‘This also then assumes a darker colour and 
exhibits the regular process of disorganization, just in the same manner 
as does a slip from a gooseberry or currant bush. In process of time 
the whole plant assumes a darker hue, and as it decays floats considerably 
lower than it did. When kept out of the water for a few hours it 
becomes harsh and brown; and acquires the peculiar smell of marine 
vegetables in a state of putrefaction. 

Sailors say that this weed grows in the Gulph of Mexico, that it 
passes round Cape Florida with the stream, and, proceeding between 
Bermuda and the Western Islands, settles in the eddy of that vast 
current which encircles the Northern Atlantic. To me, however, this _ 
hypothesis appears to be inadmissible, not only because there is an 
evident absurdity in supposing that plants may move rapidly in a still 
water, which the word eddy here must signify, but because it is impos- 
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sible for a floating body to move faster than the current does, and in 4 
direction differing from the set of the water. By every observation and 
inquiry, which I have had an opportunity of making, no uniform current 
has been found to exist capable of carrying the nodules in the direction 
specified, and to parts of the ocean where they are found; and no one, 
I think, who has considered the subject, will contend that there can 
be one capable of conveying them through a course of four or five 
thousand miles, before the plants show symptoms of decay. In this 
case, too, the most vigorous plants must be found on the northern verge 
of this sea, and the most decayed ones toward its southern limits, which 
is, indeed, directly contrary to fact ; for, in the latitude of eleven north, 
we meet with slips which bear evident marks of being recently torn 
from their parent stems, and the seed-vessels there are often unusually 
fresh and flourishing ; while, on the northern borders, we sometimes find 
them perishing, and even decayed; neither of which cases could occur 
if the plants floated southward. | 

It is more reasonable to suppose that the plants grew nearly on the 
spot over which they float; that those which appear on the surface of 
the water are only the heads or minor branches of others which flourish 
beneath; that they are broken off by the agitation of the ocean, or some 
other accidental circumstance, perhaps by the buoyancy of the seed 
vessels themselves, which, at a great depth, must be fully sufficient for 
the purpose, as it enables them to float lightly even on the surface. 
There the plant is exposed to the sun, the seed ripens, the pod bursts, 
and the contents descend again to form new plants, while the old ones 
decay and furnish manure, according to the established economy of 
nature among vegetables, both terrestrial and aquatic. 

A. great number of very minute Barnacles are found upon the leaves 
and stalks. ‘The seed-pod is usually enveloped in a sort of honeycomb 
work, which may be taken from it, and, when examined by a lens, 
resembles, in appearance, the net-work of a fly’s eye. Its substance I 
conjecture to be corraline. Among other inhabitants of the plant is 
frequently a umber of small crabs, perfectly formed, and evidently 
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young, yet vigorous and active; and when a nodule, taken fresh from 
the water at night, is hung up in a small Cabin, it emits phosphorescent 
light enough to render objects visible. 

The singular arrangement of the plants, in parallel lines, is 
evidently owing to the wind, whose direction they always observe. 
Each nodule places itself under the lee of its more windward neighbour, 
and thus observes the law of floating bodies when exposed to a current of 
air. Should the wind suddenly change, as it sometimes does a point or 
two in this part of the Atlantic, and blow strong, these lines become 
broken, and form what are commonly called fields of weed. ‘These, 
however, are generally small, and seldom, I suspect, remain long so 
disarranged. 

In the month of October I have run with a fine Schooner due north 
through the N.E. Trades, in the longitude of twenty-six degrees, and found 
no weed, being perhaps to the east of it. In the month of March, on 
board a different vessel, we formed a diagonal line, from twenty-six to 
forty-four west, across the parallels from eleven to forty-four degrees, 
and saw a great quantity of it. In May, of another year, along the 
same tract, there was much less observed ; yet I dare not say that these 
dates are sufficient to point out the season of ripening, maturity, and 
decay of the plant; although I have never taken up a nodule which was 
not full of seed-pods, and never heard of a person who had noticed one 
destitute of them. It is said that Whales come down to the vicinity of 
Bermuda, at a particular season, and feed upon these plants; yet I do 
not recollect ever seeing an individual of that species in the weedy sea, 
but, on the contrary, have noticed a deficiency of fishes in general; and 
most, if not all of those which I have seen opened on board, appeared 
to live, not upon vegetable food, but their fellow inhabitants of the 
waters. It is probable, however, that none but such will take a bait or 
approach a vessel. 

After passing the Cape Verd Islands the mariner, who is bound 
to the southward, feels anxious about crossing the line. Landsmen, 


not aware of the circumstance, will probably be surprised to hear that, 
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broad as the ocean is between the coasts of Africa and Brazil, a difficulty 
exists in clearing Fernando de Neronha and Cape St. Augustine. 
With a good Chronometer on board I should run boldly on to the 
American coast, being only careful to avoid falling to leeward of Cape 
St. Roque, and into the heavy current which sets close round it. With- 
out a Chronometer, or knowledge enough to use it with advantage, I 
should allow, from seventeen degrees north latitude ,a westerly drift, begin- 
ing with five miles for twenty-four hours, increasing the allowance until 
the latitude of five south be attained, when it should be at least twenty 
miles per day. From that parallel to thirteen degrees south the drift 
will decrease, and then again become variable. If nine degrees south 
can be obtained, without seeing the land, the navigator may generally 
proceed with confidence, even close in shore, particularly in the months 
from October to March; for the daily land wind will carry him 
sufficiently out, while it blows, to render his passage easy and _ safe 
when the sea breeze returns; and close to the land he will find fewer 
calms than at the distance of thirty to fifty miles from it. Upon the 
coast of Brazil it may be taken almost as a general rule, that the sea 
breeze blows at nearly right angles to the line of the shore, reckoning 
that line from Cape to Cape; within the Bights it frequently fails, and 
even strong South-westers do not always blow home. ‘The period of the 
year which has been mentioned as most favourable for running down 
the coast of Brazil, differs, I am aware, very considerably, from the 
opinions which prevail at the British Post-Office; yet, when speaking of 
commercial affairs, I hope to prove that these months are best adapted 
for such a purpose. The allowances, too, for drift, which have been 
explained, it is obvious, ought to be influenced, in some measure, by 
accidental cireumstances ; the most important are the place where, and 
the direction in which we cut the current. The advice given above is 
most applicable to cases where the Equator is crossed in about twenty- 
nine degrees of longitude, and the course steered directly upon St. 
Augustine. The cause of this mighty current, or marine river, is now 
well. understood ; but its strength, and in some measure its direction, 
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which the navigator should carefully observe, depend upon the winds 
which have blown between either tropic and the line. 

They are not so steady as has been sometimes represented, and seem 
to-be very materially affected by the relative positions of the Sun and 
Moon. It is evident that both these luminaries produce a tide in the 
atmosphere; and sometimes counteract each other’s influence. This 
occurs in the smallest degree when the new and full moons happen with 
the least difference in the declinations of the two bodies. In propor- 
tion as this increases, their operations on the air become disturbed, and 
every month, a vessel within the tropics must be placed, unavoidably, 
between the foci or points upon which their influence most immediately 
falls. In such a situation she will probably meet with calms. The winds 
will freshen continually in proportion as the moon approaches and passes 
over her, or recedes and leaves the influence of the sun more predominant. 
Hence it seems, that the irregularities of the Trade Winds, so frequently 
noticed, and especially of the south-eastern Trades, may be connected 
with the Cycle of the Moon, and return periodically. An attentive 
Officer observes such circumstances and endeavours to make use 
of them. 

A perpetual source of entertainment and reflection is derived from 
the Fishes of the ocean; their presence frequently furnishes employment, 
their absence a subject of meditation. In some voyages, toward the 
Southern Ocean, vast shoals of them are seen, while in others scarcely 
an individual is met with. This circumstance would lead us to suppose 
that they exercise some caprice in the choice of their haunts; yet a better 
acquaintance with their instincts, habits, and modes of life, might con- 
vinee us that the whole is regulated by the most perfect order. In 1810, 
when outward bound, the Packet was becalmed near the line, for fourteen 
days, during which we perceived few fishes about us; when we caught 
the south-eastern breeze, and began to move through the water, a shoal 
surrounded us consisting of more than two hundred individuals, Dolphins 
and Bonitos, which continued their course in the greatest harmony among 
themselves and with a speed regulated by our own, from five to seven 
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knots an hour. On the first day, a Bonito, or as sailors would sometimes 
call it, an Albacore, was struck by the grains, a sort of small compound 
harpoon, but escaped with a wound in his side, which was very visible 
in the water, and enabled us to recognise the individual. Observing that 
it continued with us day after day, we were led to notice and distinguish 
other individuals, and ascertained that we were not sailing through a 
shoal, as had been supposed, but that precisely the same fishes continued 
with us, and regulated their course by ours. ‘They easily kept up with 
the vessel, and even our wounded companion glided on with great 
apparent ease, and seemed to suffer little from his misfortune. His 
station was generally upon our starboard bow, while another, well known 
at night by a phosphorescent appearance about the tail, was constantly 
found under our larboard quarter. We often attempted to take this 
with the grains, but it swam so low as to escape from every effort, and 
refused every bait which we could offer. The whole shoal pursued no 
prey, so far as we could perceive, unless they did so when sometimes 
darting rapidly around in every direction, from whence they would soon 
return to the side of the vessel and their regular rate of swimming. We 
offered them baits of various kinds, but they would take none except a 
rough sort of fly made with feathers, and by this stratagem we obtained 
from among them several very excellent dinners. We thought that the 
circumstance which kept them near to us so long, and through a distance 
of seven hundred miles, was the brightness of the ship’s copper ; and that 
they left us suddenly, when near to the American coast, because they per- 
ceived the bottom of the ocean. A few hours after they were gone, we also 
conjectured that we could discern it, that it was naked and white ; 
nevertheless we sailed two hundred miles afterwards, in a south-west 
course, before we saw the land a little north of Bahia; and then found 
that such was the colour and state of the shore. 

‘There may be various tribes of fishes, inhabiting the deeper waters, 
with which we are wholly unacquainted; and the larger individuals of 
species already known, seldom, I think, approach the surface; and when 
they do so, perhaps no vessel is near to observe them. Those which 
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abound in the shallow seas, and near the surface of deeper ones, have 
in general, been well described: a few of their habits however may bé 
worth our attention. 

Within the Tropics in fine weather, a great number of small pink 
bladders float upon the water, which contract themselves, when it is 
cloudy and the surface ripply, and disappear; yet when the sun shines 
with his full splendour they seem either to lose this power of contracting 
themselves suddenly, or are little apprehensive of danger; for they will 
suffer themselves to be tossed amidst the foam which the bows of the 
vessel creates, and even to be attacked by other fishes, without exhibiting 
any change in their appearance. Warmth is essential to their health and 
prosperity, if these be indicated by their size, brilliancy, and apparent 
vigour: In cold weather they are small and perfectly white, and in this 
state are found in winter, near to the Western Islands. Seamen 
call them Portuguese Men-of-War, and frequently describe them as 
Nautili, and the inhabitants of Santos, on the coast of Brazil, say that 
the shells of the real Nautilus, which are found in their harbour, are 
deposited there once a year, by these pink bladders of the ocean; never- 
theless I cannot accede to the opinion, because I never saw upon them, 
even in the neighbourhood of Santos, the slightest appearance of a shell, 
nor a tendency towards the formation of one, and the animal scems to 
me disqualified, by its long tentacula, from being the inhabitant of 
such an abode. ‘These fibres, several yards in length, seem to be the 
instruments by which it takes its prey, and would be useless for that 
purpose if inclosed in a narrow shell; nor can the shell reasonably be 
supposed the production of such an animal in a single season. 

Approaching once toward the coast of Guinea, accompanied by a 
number of Bonitos or Skip-Jacks, which delight to play about the bows of 
the vessel, and are therefore frequently called pilot-fishes, they attacked 
these bladders, the Holothuria Physalis, with great violence; not as it 
appeared as objects of prey, but from a natural and deep-rooted animosity. 
To accomplish their purpose, they frequently turned out of the direct 
course, darted at them with rapidity, and made a great flounder in the 
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water, evidently with a view to break and sink them; being careful 
however, not to touch the long fibres with their mouth, being sensible, 
I suppose, that these contain a venom, and have the property of stinging 
severely. In the human limb which touches them, they excite pain and 
swelling in a high degree. 

Skip-Jacks derive their name from a habit which they have, of 
vaulting out of the water, and making an arch in the air, of several 
yards in extent. ‘This appears to be one mode in which they take their 
prey; and the flying-fish is frequently the unfortunate object at which 
they aim. We caught one of these voracious tyrants just after we had 
seen him seize a victim. On opening his stomach immediately, the 
flying-fish was found apparently dead, and without any visible marks of 
injury. It had gone head foremost down the throat, and we fancied that 
it had died from fright; for, on being placed in a bucket of salt water, it 
soon recovered, and we restored it in vigour toits native element. When 
swimming in the water, which it does very rapidly, the skip-jack appears 
of a brown colour, for then only its back is seen; when it leaps into the 
air its white sides and belly show themselves, and hence it has obtained 
the name of albacore; when caught and brought on board it is found to 
possess dimly, the beautiful marks of the mackerel, and on this account 
has been called the bonito. It is seldom found in a solitary state, but 
swims at least with one companion, and generally in a shoal of twenty or 
more together. They are frequently eaten at sea, and are said to have 
sometimes endangered the lives of a whole ship’s company. The danger 
arises from worms which infest the body of the fish, and make their 
appearance first in small white specks on the inside of the chest. If the 
slightest symptom of this disease be observed, the fish should be 
immediately condemned as unwholesome and thrown overboard. 

Between the tropics Flying-fishes abound; but are evidently larger on 
the southern thanon the northern side of the line. Their progressive 
motion in the air is produced by a very rapid vibration of their tails, and 
not by their long fins, which serve as balances rather than as wings. 
They rise out of the water in large shoals, with their fins extended, 
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but motionless; and sometimes fly to the distance of sixty or eighty 
yards. 

The Dolphin of the Atlantic is improperly called so by British 
seamen ; foreigners name it the Dorado or Dourada. It delights to swim 
in the shadow of the vessel; and seems fond of her figure, or motion, or 
brilliant bottom. It darts about with great rapidity and ease; is very 
voracious and easily taken with a hook. When secured, it is not bois- 
terous, but easily held by a line which is incapable of supporting its 
weight, and quietly resigns itself. When dying, the colour changes, 
but the varying hues are by no means pleasant ones; and all its brilliancy 
disappears. The Guarapema, called so by the Brazillian Indians from 
its swiftness, abounds on their coast; and is distinguished from the 
common Dorado, chiefly, by its larger size, by the colour of the fins and 
~ tail, which is a bright yellow, and by the blue spots on its sides, which 
are round and beautiful. 

Sharks abound in every part of the ocean, and are sly, jealous, and 
voracious monsters. Sailors have a rooted antipathy toward them, and 
the capture of one, particularly on board a Portuguese vessel, is always 
a subject of triumph. They seem to be the terror of all other fishes, 
and perhaps of their own species, for they are usually found singly, and 
create a sort of desert where they go. Fortunately for their prey, their 
motion is slow; for themselves, the powers of digestion are feeble. We 
caught one three days after having thrown overboard the entrails of a 
sheep, which he had seized, and found them still in his stomach, partly 
undigested. This membrane is a mere sack, fixed round the fauces, 
and of the same width as the enormous mouth. We once found at the 
bottom of this sack, and in the very skin of which it is composed, a 
round lump, more than three inches in diameter; it had a small hole 
in the side connected with the lower intestines, and was full of white 
worms: evidently one of the diseases to which this monster is subject. 

The shark is very tenacious of life, and most easily destroyed by 
taking off the tail: an operation which opens the principal artery, and 


causes the creature to expire from loss of blood. On cutting through 
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the pudendum of one, which had been some time dead, it was suddenly 
seized with strong convulsive motions. The heart, after it had been 
taken from its place twenty-four hours and laid upon the warm hand, 
contracted with almost its natural force; yet when this has been pierced 
with a musket-ball the fish died almost instantaneously. Hunger com- 
pels them to feed upon each other; and when nearly of equal size, their 
battles seem to be violent: one with an empty stomach, and several 
bleeding wounds, was taken immediately after we had seen his opponent 
escape. It is believed that sharks will not attack a man in the water so 
long as he keeps in motion; certainly some were observed under a raft 
upon which several seamen were exposed for four days, near the coast of 
Brazil, and no person was injured by them, though sitting almost up to 
the breast in water, and frequently one or other of them tumbling off 
by the uneasiness of the motion: yet I conceive that these were not 
hungry, and that this species of fishes ought never to be trusted. The 
suspicious caution with which they take their prey, sometimes, though 
not always, turning upon their backs to do so, gives to the Indians of 
South America an opportunity of attacking and overcoming them, even 
in their own element: for, aware that the eyes are so situated with 
respect to the mouth, that the animal cannot see his object, at the moment 
when he wishes to seize it, nor the enemy who intends to destroy him, 
they dive and dexterously pierce him from below. 

The Remora, or Sucking-fish, attaches itself to the Shark by means 
of a striated membrane upon its throat, which enables it to create a 
vacuum on the skin, and to bring into operation the external pressure 
of the atmosphere and the water. Its food consists of the scales and 
slimy substance of the Shark’s back; and in dissecting the fish I have 
always found in its stomach a portion of them undigested. ‘The provi- 
sions of nature, in the formation of this species, are wonderful; the 
upper jaw is longer than the lower, and the teeth are so placed as to 
eut horizontally, and thus enable the animal to feed upon a flat and 
smooth surface: the head is placed, with respect to the vertebra, in an 
inverted position: the eyes, the gullet, and the anus, are upwards, and 
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nearly in the same line: the mouth and the back-bone are underneath. 
In general these fishes are small; but in 1818, on board H. M. Ship 
Tortoise, we caught one nearly twenty inches long and twelve round 
the thickest part of the body; and on another occasion I took seven of the 
smaller ones from a single Shark, and observed as many more drop from 
it when first lifted from the water. 

Another of the Shark’s occasional companions is a small, but beautiful, 
fish, which swims near the surface, and keeps its station a few feet before 
the nose of the monster: hence it has sometimes been called the Pilot- 
fish. It is generally about nine inches long, and marked with alternate 
bands of dark brown and light blue. While preceding its enemy, it 
seems conscious of security from its own equal speed and nearness to the 
surface of the water; for the foe never darts upon his prey, nor does he 
ever voluntarily raise his nose above water. The Pilot-fish however can 
be observed in this situation only when it is near a vessel, and then it 
soon takes refuge close to the side of the rudder, and keeps its station 
there with astonishing pertinacity ; hence it is frequently called also the 
Rudder-fish. It evidently delights in the dead water formed by the 
buttocks of the ship, and will never go so far forward, under the run, 
as the point where the water brushes against the sides of the vessel and 
strikes off from them. In this situation perhaps it finds rest from the 
fatigues of a long chase, and security from its ravenous pursuer; for the 
Shark, unless’ urged by hunger, will never approach the Counter of a 
ship, nor come beneath any thing which overhangs his eyes. What the 
Remora lives upon I know not, for it would never take a bait, and its 
activity secures it from being caught by any other means. 

Porpoises abound in every part of the Atlantic, and possess the same 
habits as those which are found in narrower seas. I have often been 
desirous of securing a large one in the deeper waters, and to ascertain 
whether they find sand in those depths of the ocean which we cannot 
fathom. We once struck one which might have answered my purpose, 
but his weight and strength destroyed the harpoon before we could get 


a tackle ready to secure him. The wound, with which he escaped, was 
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extremely large, and the water, as it rushed into it after his fall from the 
bows of the vessel, must have preduced great pain, for he instantly threw 
himself upright in the air and uttered a heavy groan. It was evening, 
and on no consideration our duty to go in search of him, nor to delay 
our voyage a moment in order to settle speculative questions in Philo- 
sophy, however interesting. The largest fish of this class, which I ever 
saw, was about twenty miles from Cape Frio, in something more than 
thirty fathoms water. We had disturbed it, for the creature rose directly 
under the Bow-sprit; made one curve slowly, and then disappeared. 
That part of the back which became exposed to view, was several yards 
long ; its skin was rough and appeared full of tubercles, or wrinkled; the 
colour was cinerous, or blackish grey; the shoulders filled. up the whole 
apparent breadth, to a person standing on the quarter-deck, between the 
two Cat-heads of a brig of two hundred tons, and could not be less than 
from two to three yards across. 

Some years ago, large shoals of the Bottle-nosed Porpoise had their 
haunts about the lat. 24°. 30. South, near to the coast of Brazil; but 
they have lately disappeared. Perhaps, like the Whale, they have 
been driven from those parts of the Ocean by the great increase of 
navigation. 

Whales, though less common on the coast of Brazil than formerly, 
are still found there; and on a calm day, when the vessel hardly steered 
for want of wind, she approached so close to one asleep upon the water, 
that a passenger went over the side and pressed hard upon it with a 
boat-hook. It seemed perfectly insensible to the touch, and to try its 
sense of hearing, a carronade was fired ; upon which he plunged instantly 
downwards. 

In lat. 18°. 8. we fellsin with a dead whale. Its enormous bulk 
upon the water, for it floated high above the surface, gave rise to many 
conjectures. When first seen, most on board thought it to be a vessel 
dismasted. It was drifting before the wind, and from the mast we could 
discern its wake, at least seven miles in length, bounded by two diverging 
lines, whose junction was at the carcase. Between these lines the sea 
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appeared smooth and glossy ; the ripple generally caused by the breeze 
was perfectly allayed, and the grease of the animal had been so spread 
upon the water as to permit the air to sweep smoothly over its surface; 
but the ground-swell, the body of the billow, was left unaltered. 
Here then we saw clearly demonstrated the fallacy of those plans which 
were propagated many years ago, for allaying, by means of oil, the 
turbulence of a tempest ; and the ignorance of the projectors, who could 
never have witnessed the violence of water in a highly wrought state of 
commotion. As we approached the body to leeward, for we could not 
fetch it though braced sharply up, the smell became very offensive. 
The boat sent to examine it ascertained that it was a male, that the tail 
was forked, that the head had been severed from the body, perhaps by a 
natural process of decay, and that thousands of different species of fishes 
were feeding on the ruins, forgetful of their mutual hostility. Perhaps 
fishes are driven to prey upon each other, in ordinary cases, only by a 
sense of hunger, or a consciousness of power. Off the Abrolhos we 
saw two of these unwieldy creatures in a very sportive mood; they 
raised their enormous bulks, in an upright position, high above the water, 
and then fell sideways upon it with a weight which caused the waves 
to recoil, and discharge a spray to an astonishing extent around. We 
were glad to recede from such a neighbourhood, although pleased and 
surprised at the singularity and grandeur of the scene. 

Turtles are by no means uncommon in the South American seas. 
They are generally of the Hawkes-bill kind, and sometimes grow to a 
very large size. We took one off the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, which 
measured five feet in length, three in breadth, and was nearly two feet 
thick. It seemed old, and was almost covered with Barnacles. When 
taken it appeared healthy, but, twenty-four hours afterwards, was 
attacked by a disease similar to a prolapsus ani. The protrusion was of 
a conical shape, twelve inches long, and as many round, with a stricture 
near to the body. It became green and putrid, and therefore, although 
the animal showed no symptoms of pain, we restored it to the ocean, in 
which it sunk immediately. 
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The luminous appearance of the sea at night has often been the 
subject of wonder and reflection. This light, when excited by the ship 
rushing through the water, assumes the form of brilliant stars, or round 
masses of a greenish hue, frequently eighteen inches in diameter. ‘They 
float by the vessel in every, part of the water which her bottom has 
touched, as deep as the very lowest part of her keel, and form behind 
her a long and fiery train. At other times, when the breeze is strong 
and the billows break and foam, the light appears like fields of flashing 
fire. ‘Twice I have beheld this latter sight in all its glowing splendour ; 
the water was highly luminous, as far as the eye could reach, and the 
vessel seemed to be plunging her way over billows of liquid fire. In 
both instances the night was dark and louring; and the brilliancy of the 
water formed a grand but awful contrast with the black concave above 
us. When day-light returned all this heatless splendour was eclipsed, 
and the sea exhibited, to a superficial view, only a more dingy colour 
than usual; to a more close examination it presented myriads of hemis- 
pherical bodies of the Medusa tribe. 

I am inclined to believe that the chief cause of this luminous 
appearance has here been incidentally mentioned, and that it arises 
from the presence of several kinds of animated beings, which have the 
power of emitting a phosphorescent light. This is evident from the 
multitude of them which may be taken out of the sea, and still appear 
lucid and active. Another great cause may probably be found in the 
disorganization and putrefaction of animal substances; this light abound- 
ing on all beaches where the refuse of large cities is discharged. 
Perhaps bodies of water may sometimes be collected in particular parts 
of the ocean, more than usually thronged with small animals possessing 
this quality of emitting light, or singularly fraught with putrescent 
particles. Friction, in most cases, seems to assist in the production, if 
it be not in all essential to the existence of this brilliancy. The slight 
agitation of the water, occasioned by the action of a steady breeze upon 
its surface, is often sufficient for the purpose; and, in cases where plants 
are taken up inhabited by minute animals, exposure to the passing 
air alone seems to be enough. 
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That this luminous quality is not confined to the surface of the 
water, where, for the most part, it appears in the English Channel and 
the German Ocean, is evident to all who have passed the tropics, and may 
be clearly proved to those who have not ; for the shark, when he has taken 
the bait at night, and finds himself hooked, generally plunges downward, 
if line enough be given, many fathoms below the bottom of the vessel, 
and is visible even there by the light which he creates around himself 
while floundering in the water. That the light in question does not 
proceed from his own body, but from the water which he agitates, or 
rather the matter which it contains, is manifest, because the larger 
living fishes, as they dart around and beneath us during the obscurity, 
leave behind them long lucid trains, just of the same kind and in the 
same manner as the vessel herself does. 

In fine weather, near the coast of Brazil, the ship frequently falls 
into patches of water which exhibit a brown and dirty appearance, for 
several miles in extent. Strangers are apt to suppose that they are on 
the edge of a shoal; and more than once I have seen the helm put 
hastily down in order to avoid the supposed sand-bank. Yet the 
brownness of the water arises from the spawn of fishes; and when 
examined by a microscope, or powerful lens, is found to be mingled 
with vast numbers of the small fry, which have just broken into active 
existence. They seem to have been deposited by their parents during 
the winter months; for I have noticed them from June to November, 
but not in March, April, or May. They probably serve as food for 
those fishes which are more fully grown, or the ocean would soon be 
overstocked with inhabitants. 

Our knowledge of these inhabitants must depend for its perfection 
upon the fisherman’s art. In this respect British seamen do not generally 
excel. Their duty on board is more regular and constant, and they 
have less time to be lounged away in the sun, or to be trifled with in 
attending a line, than foreigners are allowed; and the circumstance of 
their sailors, in the merchant’s service, furnishing their own provisions 
on board, renders the art of fishing, among them, important to almost 
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every man who goes to sea. He who with us fishes for sustenance, 
commonly finds it near the shores; he who practices the art for the 
purposes of commerce seeks, and waits for, a particular kind of prey. 
Philosophy has not influence enough to encourage deep-sea fishing for 
her own views. Is there no kind of food which might be furnished as 
baits in the deepest waters ?—nothing capable of attracting the sense of 
taste, of sight, or of smelling? In the small way of angling all this is 
done; might not the art be extended and improved ?—might not living 
subjects be sunk with plummets below their natural regions, as baits for 
those species which cannot or do not raise themselves to the upper ones ? 
By wealth and encouragement much might be done; for sailors, though 
not learned in Icthyology, are frequently fond of fishing and novelty ; 
they have a pride also, and triumph, in lesser circumstances than those 
of war. 

A Portuguese Gentleman from Bahia, a fellow-passenger on board 
an English ship, observed the sailors fishing, without success, when we 
were surrounded by Bonitos. Without saying a word, he went to 
a hen-coop, procured some feathers and a hook, made a rough sort of fly, 
and soon caught more fishes than could be useful to the company ; 
others tried the same means, but without equal success. The most 
extraordinary instance of perseverance in this way, which I ever met 
with, was afforded by an Indian boy, about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. Having begged a hook, he sat himself down, and from Junk 
patiently spun a line well adapted to the size of the hook, and strong 
beyond what could be expected from such materials. For a float he took 
the thigh-bone of a fowl, which had been picked at dinner, worked off 
the two ends, and formed a hollow tube, through which he passed the 
line, and plugged up the ends; thus the float was fastened at what he 
deemed the proper distance from the bait. He then tied the other end 
of the line round his left arm, so that he had both hands at liberty. In 
fine weather he threw the float and bait as far from the gangway of the 
vessel as he could, drawing it in again very quickly, hand over hand. 
If he caught nothing by one cast, he threw another, and continued doing 
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so at every moment of leisure from duty. His patience and activity 
were inexhaustible; his employment proved useful to us all. 

This boy spoke a little English and a little Portuguese ; the account 
he gave of himself was this:—He was a native of Peru, and had been 
at Callao, but at that period never on board any thing larger than a 
canoa. He was one day out fishing, far from land, with bis father, when 
an English vessel hove in sight, and came towards them ; they endea- 
voured to escape, but could not; the white people took all the fish out 
of the canoe and himself, setting his father adrift. He said that he was 
very much frightened, on board, at first, particularly as he did not 
understand the language ; that the people gave him clothes to wear, but 
that he had a great aversion to them, and whenever he had an opportu- 
nity took them off and frequently tore them. He told us he was beaten 
almost constantly on board that vessel, because he did not like to go up 
the mast; but added, with evident satisfaction, “ I had plenty to eat.” 
He had learned that the vessel was bound to London, and showed that 
the little he could understand about England had made a deep impression 
upon his imagination ; for though he could never be persuaded to speak 
well of the people who took him, and always reminded us that they 
beat him very much, he earnestly and repeatedly solicited me to find 
for him a place on board a ship for London. That in which he had first 
sailed put into Rio de Janeiro, and left him there; I sailed with him to 
that port in 1809, from Rio Grandé. He mentioned to me the name 
of the British vessel, of the Captain and Mate; and I afterwards found 
that he was correct. 

During a voyage a passenger will often find amusement from the 
sea-birds, which almost perpetually fly around him in quest of prey; 
particularly within a moderate distance of land. They have been 
generally so well described as to leave little room for remark in this 
place. In Lat. 49 N. and Long. 20 W. we caught a bird unknown 
to any person on board. It was about the size of a small blackbird. 
Its bill was long, rather arched, and slender ; the tips of both mandibles 


were pink; the other parts of them black. The head, neck, upper 
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part of the wing—feathers, and tail, were very dark brown; the under 
part of the wings and tail a lighter brown, the feathers darkest in the 
middle. The back, scapule, breast, and belly, had a_reddish-buff 
colour, or light pink; the back had a tinge of yellow with it. The legs 
were scaly and flesh-coloured; it had three toes forward and one 
behind, all slender and unconnected; the tail was moderately long, 
biforked with six rounded feathers, and rather drooped; the points of 
the wings rising considerably above it; in each wing were nine pennated 
feathers. The habits of the bird were familiar and confident; it lived 
for some time on boiled rice, but died shortly after eating a quantity 
raw. It seemed very sensible of cold in that latitude; and had probably 
come from a warmer one. We thought it a species of Procellaria, or 
Mother Cary’s chicken, but in several points differing from the com- 
mon one. 

Reclining once upon a hen-coop, I observed a very small black 
spot in the atmosphere, at an immense height above me. After pointing 
it out to some of my companions, we procured glasses, and perceived 
that it was one of the large species of Man-of-war birds, and that he 
was standing toward the North-east. On referring to the Chart we 
found that the nearest land to him was the small rock of St. Paul, near to 
the line, and that there was no other land within the distance of seven 
hundred miles. From his flying so high, we judged that he was in 
search of a resting-place rather:than of prey, and was actually pursuing 
his rout across the Atlantic. The practice of shooting at sea-birds, when 
within reach, for the mere purpose of hitting and leaving them wounded 
to perish in the water, by protracted hunger, adopted by some idle 
passengers as diversion, appears to me one of the most wanton acts of 
cruelty that aman can be guilty of. I have always thought that it 
indicated a bad. disposition; and whenever I have had an opportunity 
afterwards of observing the man he has generally turned out ‘a bad one. 

Tn the latitude of 34° South, and fully two hundred miles from the 
land, we found the rigging covered, one morning, with a multitude 
of small insects; some of them very beautiful. We had no doubt of 
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their being brought from the land by a North-west wind, which then 
began to blow fresh, but wondered at the distance to which they had 
been wafted. ‘They were the precursors of one of the most durable gales 
which I ever experienced ; it lasted ten days, with more or less violence, 
during which we drifted to 363° South. 

The form of the Southern Hemisphere certainly cannot be deter- 
mined by merely sailing upon its oceans; nor am I at all qualified to 
enter upon the discussion of such a subject, and mention it only as a 
matter which has excited my curiosity. Yet there are several circum- 
stances which seem to indicate that the Southern Seas are deeper than the 
Northern; and not only the excess of water and deficiency of land, 
differing greatly from each other in specific gravity, but also the superior 
quantity of ice, and the more moderate degree of temperature in the 
atmosphere, present some foundation for conjecture that the Southern 
semi-axis of the world is the longest. 

Sailors, or at least persons fit to be entrusted with the care of a 
vessel, and to have the direction of her course, must necessarily look 
every day to the heavens; and may be allowed, without presumption, 
to extend their views even to distant spheres. I have been frequently 
surprised at the fact that nearly all such mistake the Magellanic Clouds ; 
and instead of the Nebulz, distinguished by that name among Astro- 
nomers, point to two black patches, which are much larger than the 
Nebulz themselves. They are so black as to be distinctly visible by 
every one; and naturally prompt us to ask, how is it that these obscure 
spots exist ?—how it is that in these parts of the heavens there should be 
such an obvious and well defined absence of light ?—whence comes the 
luminous hue so generally diffused as to render these patches remarkable ? 
They exhibit no stars to the naked eye, and very few are visible with a 
small telescope. Some of a similar kind, but of smaller extent, and 
various in their degree of blackness, exist in the Southern half of the 
Via Lactea itself; while nothing like them, that I have been able to 
notice, is found among the Northern Constellations. Surely they deserve 


a more accurate notice, and a deeper investigation, from the learned. 
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No man who sails upon the ocean, and possesses the slightest degree 
of curiosity, can avoid wishing to know what is the nature of its bottom, 
and the depth at which it might be found. In general, however, he 
must be satisfied with conjectures, founded only upon slight indications 
of nature. To examine the British seas, the Adriatic, and even the 
Mediterranean, in order to learn something about the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, is like measuring the attics alone to ascertain the size and pro- 
portions of a Palace. All small seas must be shallow; and near rocky 
shores the bottom must usually be irregular. Currents also, wherever 
they exist, will wear for themselves channels deep and broad, in propor- 
tion to their own violence, the time which they have been in existence, 
and the softness of the materials upon which they flow. But in the 
larger expanses of water, where it is little disturbed by local circum- 
stances, the bottom is probably more uniform and level. Where the 
ocean is so deep as to maintain tranquillity in its lower waters amidst 
violent tempests, if there be any such places, the bottom cannot be worn ; 
it will generally speaking, be a sandy plain, broken into small undulations, 
or interrupted by long ridges and detached masses of rock. ‘The average 
depth of the Atlantic, I apprehend, is much less than has been commonly 
supposed ; because we now and then, although very seldom, fall in with 
detached patches of discoloured water; and there, most undoubtedly, the 
ocean cannot be deep, nor its bottom hard; and in all places where 
animals of the Medusa tribe, or plants exist, unless when they are found 
in currents, and do not float over their native beds, I am inclined to 
consider them as indications that the bottom is not much beyond the reach 
of our common sounding lines. 

Indeed the nodules floating in the Weedy-sea, which have been 
mentioned before, point out an excellent and easy method of ascertaining 
the greatest depth at which they could possibly grow. By knowing their 
buoyancy, and the strength of the stalk nearest to the part which has 
been separated from the parent-stem, we may discover the utmost 
pressure which they could bear in still water, i. e. the utmost possible 
depth of the spot on which they could flourish ; for the pressure of the 
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fluid at every given depth below its surface, is a constant quantity, and 
the instant that this, or in other words, the buoyancy of the plant, 
becomes greater than the strength or adhesion of the stem, the head and 
seed-vessels must break away and rise to the surface. This weed of which 
I speak, exists over nine hundred square degrees of the Atlantic; the 
fresh nodules are almost uniform in their specific gravity and in the strength 
of their stems, and therefore indicate that the bottom, through that 
broad space, cannot be very uneven. 

Much indeed, would the general knowledge of the Ocean, or Marine 
Geography, be extended: much would the Mercantile and Shipping 
Interests be benefited, if under the sanction of Government, all the 
Log-Books of vessels arriving from abroad, were to be deposited at an 
office, established for the purpose, to be examined there, and compared 
with each other; if those who kept them well were applauded, and 
those who neglected to do so exposed. Every Master and every Mate 
would be careful as to what he inserted, if he knew that his register of 
circumstances and events was to be afterwards compared with those of 
other vessels, which, though unseen, may be sailing within a few miles 
of him. The Gentlemen at Lloyd’s also, especially in time of war, would 
be subject to much less imposition than they are, and Masters of real 
merit would become known and distinguished. 
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The first land, which is generally seen on approaching the coast of 
Brazil, from Europe, is Cape Frio; a lofty promontory, giving its name 
to the adjoining district, and about seventy miles from Rio de Janeiro. 
To the East of it lies the bay of Papagayos, which furnishes a tolerably 
fair specimen of Brazilian scenery. To the right of the entrance, which 
is about two miles over, is a rock crowned with tropical forest trees and 
plants. Its sides, where the spray of the sea washes, are quite bare, 
and large external coats, or thick lamina, are detached from this, as from 
most other islands on the coast, by the violence of the surf, and slide 
into the abyss; near the water’s edge, therefore, the rock has a bat- 
tered and broken appearance. Nearly two miles farther in, on the left, 
is a ledge of sharp-pointed stones, some of which raise their heads above 
water, and warn vessels of the larger description not to approach on that 
side. The bottom of the bay, which is four miles from its entrance, has 
a fine. sandy beach, but, like the rest of this coast, exposed to a heavy 
surf, as there is little shelter from the weight of the ocean. From this 
beach the Jand rises in what, to an English eye, appear abrupt and lofty 
hills; but which must be placed among the third order of Brazilian 
heights. Inland the view is all woody, the foliage extremely rich, and 
of a dark colour, forming a fine contrast to the naked grey sides of the 
island on the left, the yellow beach in front, and the deep blue main to 
the right. The sky, at the time I was first there, was a tropical one, 
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arid and blue, but dappled with clouds of the softest texture. In the 
woods a fire was kindled at our approach, and its pillar of slowly-rolling 
smoke not only added to the beauty of the scene, but gave us an 
assurance of civilized inhabitants; for it was evidently intended as a 
signal. a 
To weary passengers at sea, the sight of land, in fine weather, is 
always gratifying; but that alone leaves the mind in suspense. When 
first beheld from the ocean, it frequently presents the appearance of a 
grey-looking desert, sometimes broken into frowning abruptnesses ; and 
should the view, as it is approached, become verdant and woody, varied 
and interesting, still there is a doubt respecting countries little known, 
whether the forest be inhabited by wild beasts or civilized men, by 
savages or friends. Such feelings applied, in some measure, to the season 
of my first visit to this part of Brazil, the 25th of June, 1808. The 
Prince Regent of Portugal had indeed preceded us, but we knew not how 
he had been received, nor what was the state and disposition of the 
country. Our vessel had cleared out for Rio de Janeiro, and as an 
ultimate port, in case of necessity, for St. Catharine’s. We had spoken 
no foreign ship at sea, had passed a long tract of water, and arrived upon 
the coast as ignorant as we left England. The appearance of fire, and 
that fire manifestly a signal, joined to the sight of a pile of cleaved wood, 
which our glasses enabled us to distinguish, or think we saw, on the beach, 
a clothed man walking, and two or three square huts under the trees, 
were to us promises of comfort, and inspired us with immediate pleasure 
and hope, as we afterward steered along a varied, but generally bold and 
barren, shore. 

A. stranger, who has no vessel under his care to create anxiety, will 
enter the harbour of Rio most pleasantly, by running down from Ponte 
Negro close to the shore, until the Ilha Pay, Prophet’s or Sorcerer’s 
Isle, is brought on with the Sugar Loaf. This will give him an oppor- 
tunity. of seeing every inlet to the coast, some of which, bordered by 
lofty masses of naked granite, are very beautiful. It will place before 
him, almost in a line, the Corcovado, Gavia, Two Brothers, and other 
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mountains of singular form, uncouth names, and stupendous altitude: 
During the morning fogs, which hover about the shore, some of these 
raise their heads high above the mists, and serve as guides to the port: 
The Gavia is the most to the west, of the greatest height, and has a 
remarkable flat top, which seems an immense cube, or table of stone with 
perpendicular sides, placed upon a mountain. The Corcovado is a little 
more to the Eastward, a lofty point of rock, which appears to pierce the hea-< 
vens. Steering for this, when far out at sea, brings a vessel near to the Sugar 
Loaf, a much lower and conical mountain, with its steepest side to the 
West. Close to the foot of this rock, lies the passage into the harbour. 

~~ While rounding the isle Pay, the entrance is not visible, but in 
proportion as the Sugar Loaf draws to the Northward of the ship, the 
gorge opens, and through it is beheld the calm expanse of what is gene- 
rally deemed the finest bay in the world. The entrance is about a 
mile wide, and fenced on either side by solid masses of granite, one 
entire stone without a chink; that on the West is nearly six hundred 
feet higb, commonly estimated at much more; its neighbour, on the 
other side, rears its head to a somewhat greater elevation, and is topped 
with a signal staff, from which the first notice is given to the city of 
approaching vessels. Both hills are very abrupt, and skirted with Forts, 
the advance to which is defended on both sides by strong double curtains. 
Immediately in front, and about a mile within the narrowest part of the 
entrance, is the battery of the Lagé, a square low Fort, situated upon a 
mass of naked rocks, against which the water breaks with violence, 
and in stormy weather sometimes overtops the battlements, reduc- 
ing the garrison to great distress and some danger. The Fort of 
Santa Cruz, on the right hand, is very respectable; but the guns are 
placed too high, and the water is deep close to the rock, so that small 
vessels may render them perfectly useless. 

At every step, if such a phrase may be used in rugicnds to the 
motion of a ship, new beauties unfold themselves, as we proceed into, 
and up, the harbour. At the mouth, is frequently a very heavy, and 
sometimes dangerous swell; and formerly foreign ships were obliged to 
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anchor there, in seventeen fathoms water, with a sharp, rocky, and 
irregular bottom. I once passed in that situation sixteen extremely 
unpleasant hours, six of them as tedious as most I have ever found at 
sea. Sir Sydney Smith was then at Rio; his fostering care of British 
interests prevented the necessity of foreign vessels to anchor there 
again. 

Proceeding up the harbour, the waters expand on either side. On 
the left opens the bay of Bota-Foga, skirted by inaccessible and verdant 
mountains, guarded by the Sugar Loaf and the fort of St. John on one 
side, and a smooth mass of granite on the other. On the right is the 
Sacco, or, as the British call it, Five-Fathom-Bay, surrounded by gentle 
and fertile woody slopes, verdant grass-lands, and a yellow sandy beach; 
the whole enclosed by numerous peaks. Its fine expanse, not less than 
three miles in diameter, is broken and adorned by a singularly irregular 
mass of rock, the abode of sea-fowl. The gorge of this bay, on the 
Southern side, is flanked by a lofty cone of smooth granite rock; on the 
Northern, by the small island of Boa-Viage, about a hundred feet high, 
with perpendicular sides, composed in part of grey and brown stone, in 
part of redclay. The intermixture of these colours, all glowing in the 
sun, broken into patches by the rich verdure, which descends from the 
summit, and occupies every spot, where nature can fix a root, together 
with the small white church, which surmounts the whole like a crest, is 
one of the finest objects, which the most fertile imagination can conceive. 
Directly opposite, at two miles distance Westward, is the fort of the 
celebrated Villegagnon, the theatre of glorious exploits. 

Above this fort, still farther Westward, is beheld the city of St. 
Sebastian, commonly, though improperly, called Rio de Janeiro, filling 
the low grounds at the foot of a projecting mountain, and running along 
the beach to other elevations. Churches and monasteries, forts and 
country-houses, glittering in whiteness, crown every hillock, and decorate 
the sides of its fanciful and symmetrical heights, backed by a screen of 
woods, which overshadow the whole. But it is vain attempting to 


describe; the pen cannot imitate the pencil, nor the pencil nature, in 
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scenes like these. They are allowed, however, by competent judges, to 
compose a landscape of almost unequalled magnificence and beauty. 
Some of the smaller inlets of this capacious bay have been compared 
to Sydney Cove, in New Holland, and something like the whole, in 
the same style, but ona smaller scale, is said to exist in Asia Minor, near 
to Crete. 

Doubtless much of the pleasure we feel, when entering such a har- 
bour as this, may be traced to novelty, much to contrast ; for the stranger, 
in a few hours, and almost minutes, exchanges the undulation and soli- 
tariness of the ocean, the grey distant prospect, and the nearer view, of 
an iron-bound coast, for a mirror-like surface, studded with boats and 
vessels of a larger size; near to him lies an extensive, populous, and 
noisy city, highly beautiful at a distance, wherein are assembled 
persons of every complexion, and from every quarter of the globe; around 
him is a landscape finished with nature’s choicest pencil, clothed in a 
richness of attire, which none but a tropical climate can produce. In the 
last ten years, much, it is true, has been torn away from the skirts of 
these garments, and they now appear somewhat ragged. We should 
regret the change in these, till lately everlasting, woods, did we not 
recollect that they have contributed their portion to the wants of man ; 
furnished to the city below them the valuable article of fuel, and still are 
employed in producing the necessaries, and many of the luxuries, of 
life. Enough of wood-land, also, is still left to please; and nature 
here can never disgust, though in scenes unaided by artificial ornament. 

I have so often entered this delightful recess, have sailed about every 
part of it so repeatedly, looked at it so many thousand times, and from 
such a variety of stations, that upon me novelty can now have but little 
influence; I have allowed all that it is possible to allow for the effect of 
contrast ; but still I love, nay am passionately fond of, the place; nor do I 
envy the feelings of the man, who can look upon nature’s brightest smiles, 
and never smile again. The cold and phlegmatic Northern politician has 
seldom calculated the effect of fine scenery upon the human mind, or he 
would not have expected the Court of Portugal to leave its new abode. 
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This is a silent but powerful agent ; its operation is universal and perpe- 
tual, renewed by every rising sun, and aided by every refulgent moon. 
It has here often withstood the stimulus of interest, and destroyed the 
pithiness of argument ; and is generally most effectual on minds the least 
aware of its influence. It has contributed to render the Court of Portugal 
almost ambitious to change its designation ; and foreigners indulge the 
propensity, by speaking of the Court of Rio, and no longer of that 
of Lisbon. 

«My first landing at St. Sebastian’s was at the Custom-house, on the 
stairs of which I met with a Gentleman, to whom I was known, and 
from whom I received the first marks of that ready and active kindness, 
in which an English Merchant, wherever he is found, seldom falls short. 
He had arrived a few days before me, and had already been initiated into 
the scenes of carelessness and dirt, mixed with tedious and beggarly 
parade, which occur daily at the place where we met. Gladly did I take 
refuge from them in his house and hospitality, after having gone through 
no small trial of my patience. 

A vessel sailing for England early the next day, presented an oppor- 
tunity of announcing to friends at home my arrival and welfare. Having 
performed this pleasing duty, I walked out, with two or three companions, 
to see the city. 

It is situated chiefly on a low, flat piece of ground close to the 
beach, and extends backward about half a mile. The streets are straight 
and narrow, paved in the middle of the town with granite; the bolders 
and slabs are mostly grey, and among them are sometimes found 
specimens finely varied with quartz. There are no raised or 
separate foot-paths, and a channel for waste water generally runs in the 
middle. The widest and principal of these streets is parallel with the 
bay, terminating in a small square, a hundred and sixty yards long, by 
eighty broad; the West side of which is occupied by religious buildings; 
the South by the palace, the North by plain houses filled with the royal 
servants, the East is open to the water, and commands a view of the 


anchorage, and the opposite coasts. A considerable degree of uniformity 
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is found in the buildings; they are generally of two stories, but 
the ranges are broken by some of three, and by others which have 
only a ground-floor, with the addition of a sort of attic in the roof. 
The walls, as far as the covering of plaister and whitewash allowed us to 
judge, are well constructed of granite; the thresholds, door-posts, lintels, 
and window-frames, are of massy quartz or felt-spar, brought from 
Bahia in a state ready for use; the roofs are universally covered with 
semitubular tiles. ‘The lower story is, in common, occupied by the shop 
and warehouse; the second and third, if there be one, by the family 
apartments, to which there are long and narrow passages taken from the 
ground-floor, and communicating with the street. In the outskirts of 
the town the streets are unpaved, the houses of one floor, low, small, 
and dirty; and the doors and windows are of lattice-work, apening 
outward to the annoyance of passengers. 
Among the objects which most attracted the attention of a stranger, 
in the streets of Rio, were the projections from the upper windows, 
called Jealousies. At each window, and level with the floor of the 
room, was a sort of platform of stone, about two feet and a half broad, 
which served as the basis of a balcony, not breast-high only, as-‘might be 
supposed, but rising to the top of the window.. It was formed of lattice- 
work, generally of a fanciful pattern, and divided into pannels or 
compartments, some of which were fitted up with hinges at the top, so 
as to form a sort of flap, which, when opened a little way, allowed the 
persons in the balcony to look downward into the street, without being 
seen themselves. The interstices of the lattice served for a purpose of 
great use in this warm climate, the admission of air into the house. 
These jealousies gave to the fronts of the Houses a heavy and suspicious 
appearance, rendered the streets dull, and indicated that the inhabitants 
had little sociability ; such, at least, was the impression made upon a 
mind unaccustomed to them. | 
It may be observed that I have spoken of jealousies as they were. 
A few months after this note was put on record, an order was issued by 
the Regent to cut them down to modern balconies: They who loved 
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the free circulation of air gladly obeyed; others, who wished to gratify 
the Court, followed without hesitation ; the rest felt themselves obliged 
to submit. ‘The effect was curious; for want of glass or blinds to the 
windows, the houses became suddenly exposed ; most felt ashamed of their 
appearance, some strove to improve it, and some, as usual, imitated 
what seemed fashionable, if not, in their view, an improvement. In 
this respect, as well as others, a taste for the conveniences and modes of 
Europe commenced, and doubtless will increase. 

To improve the appearance of the streets was the ostensible ground 
of this royal order ; and it was suggested, “That as the city had 
« advanced in the scale of privileges and importance, it ought to make a 
** corresponding advance in external show.” ‘The real cause, it was 
reported, was an apprehension that, sooner or later, these jealousies 
might become ambuscades for assassins, who, unseen and unsuspected, 
might from thence discharge a fatal bullet. Be this as it may, the 
Regent, by a stroke of his pen, has done more to promote the health and 
comfort of Rio, than could have been effected by the suggestions of 
foreigners, backed with all the force of reason, in a whole century. 

But persons circumstanced like myself were chiefly solicitous about 
the prospects of Commerce. In our walk we observed that the retail 
shops were confined to the heart of the city, and mostly to one street, 
the Rua Da-Qui-Tandi; while the wholesale warehouses were situ- 
ated between this street and the water. The former were small, but 
tolerably well stocked with cotton and woollen goods, some of them of 
British fabric, which had apparently been long on hand. The shops of 
hardware and haberdashery were miserable concerns, kept evidently by 
people without property, or the means of acquiring it. The wholesale 
warehouses were, in general, long open stores, extending far backward 
from the street. As far as we could observe, they contained few goods of 
any kind, calculated for the consumption of the country, while they 
were full of articles of produce intended for exportation; the state of 
Portugal, then in. the hands of the French, rendering these stocks 
unusually large. 
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As we passed along the streets, we observed at each shop door a long 
stool, which in the day time was covered with goods, and served as a 
sort of show-board ; in the evening it became the seat of persons who 
were playing at backgammon, upon a flat and unwieldy board. The 
people, we were told, sometimes played high, and many of the spectators, 
who stood around, seemed to enter into the business with all the ardour 
of gamesters. 

In these scenes of petty dissipation, there appeared nothing favour- 
able to commercial enterprise; yet we finished our walk with more 
cheering prospects than those, with which we began it. We found 
the city full of inhabitants; so full, indeed, that I did not know where 
I should find accommodation for the night. All of these we calculated 
would become consumers, and with such expectations, establishments 
had already been formed for supplying their wants. There existed, we 
found, the distinction between the wholesale and retail dealers, which is 
of consequence to foreign traders; and we saw, in the abundant stocks 
of the former, a promise of reimbursement for our exertions. 

In a short time we became better acquainted with the detail, the 
extent, and the progressive state of the city ; as well as with the inhabi- 
tants, their occupations, and manners. When the Court first arrived 
at the metropolis of Brazil, the city was circumscribed within very narrow 
boundaries. It may not be amiss to trace them for the use of those, 
who are acquainted with its present extent, and who hereafter may wish 
to mark its growth. Commencing at the church of the Lapa, we went 
down the Rua dos Barbonos to that of Guarda Velha, passed the 
convent of St. Antonio, turned Westward to the Campo da Santa 
Anna, proceeded along the Eastern side of it to the Ruas do St. 
Joaquim and Vallonga, thence to the beach, and followed the water to 
the convent of St. Bento, and along the Eastern side of the city. All 
the ground within this narrow compass was not covered with buildings ; 
there were some open patches of considerable size, the principal of which 
were the hill of St. Sebastian, the Largo dos Seganos, a large plot near 
the Campo, the rocks on which the bishop’s palace is built, and. the 
Morro and gardens of St. Bento. 
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Beyond these limits were a few scattered houses, but within a few 
hundred yards of them we were completely in the woods, or among 
marshes. From the Gloria to Bota-Foga was only a narrow mule-track, 
which by use became more open, and passable for carriages. The first 
time I rode along it with a companion or two, the woods thoroughly 
hid the sea from our view, and the road terminated upon a beach, 
where we had no expectation of finding one. Along the side of the 
aqueduct, above the convent of Santa Thereza, was an obscure foot-path, 
so overgrown with brushwood, that the wall of the Caraoca was not 
always visible. The roads through Mata-Cavallos and Caatumbi were 
well frequented mule-tracks; but beyond Mata-Porcos, when I first 
tried them, that to the left was impassable on horse-back, and that to the 
right embarrassed with the tide and swampy ground. There was then 
no road over the marsh from the Campo da Santa Anna, and a track of 
the most confined sort led, through lofty and pleasant woods, to the 
Saccos dos Alfares and Gambéa» The noise in these woods, during the 
day time, made by frogs, grasshoppers, crickets, and cigarras, was 
truly astonishing. It communicated to the mind an idea as different 
as possible from solitude, and taught the wanderer that, though at a 
distance from the hum of cities, he was surrounded with myriads of 
animated beings. At night every thicket and marsh was illuminated by 
an equally countless multitude of fire-flies, and the eye discerned another 
class of creatures as striking to us as those which the ear had indicated. 
There were certainly many others concealed from both the eye and the 
ear; the first wild monkey, which I ever saw, was on a spot near the 
Campo, where the barracks now stand. 

In more extended rides, the country was found full of woods; from 
Mata-Porecos to St. Andrea were no houses, except one or two at 
Engenho Velho, where was also a small cleared space, and a new church 
begun; from thence to St. Christophe we were so enveloped in the 
forest as to make it necessary carefully to observe the direction which the 
road assumed at every turn, that we might not wander out of our way; 
and we rode hard to reach the city, or a more public place, before night- 
fall. At St. Christophe was a narrow bridge for the passage of cattle 
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and mules singly, the abutments of which still remain to the South of 
the new one. The wooden bridges did not then exist, nor did the road 
between them; passengers waited until the tide was in part gone 
down, or went through it, sometimes at considerable risk. The Campo 
do St. Christophe, and the country round it, were so full of wood, 
that when shooting in it in July, 1808, having separated from our 
companions, two of us could think of no better means of rejoining them 
than ascending the hill, which overlooked the forest, in order that we 
might discover any trace of them, by their firing or otherwise. At this 
period only two boats, and about a dozen canoas, plied upon the water 
for hire. St. Domingos and Praia Grandé, on the opposite side, were 
small pleasant villages, consisting of a few scattered houses, embosomed. 
in woods. All round the bay of Rio de Janeiro appeared one intermin- 
able forest, every hill was clothed with lofty trees, and every valley filled 
with fire-wood ; little cultivated land was discernible in the wide extended 
landscape. It was found generally in small patches, near to the farm 
and country-houses ; but these were hidden from the view, and frequently 
accessible only by water. 

Circumscribed as this picture represents the young metropolis, I 
am persuaded that no one, who saw it at the period referred to, will say 
that the outline is incorrect. The advance of the city, on spots so 
recently covered with forests, surprised many of its new inhabitants, 
while those, who were accustomed to its former appearance, were still 
more astonished. By one of this latter description, the idea was simply 
expressed in my hearing; an old negress, whom I met near the church of 
St. Lorenzo, was coming down the declivity on which the church stands, 
spinning as she walked, and had just reached the turn, where the city 
and the shipping came full in view below, when this soliloquy burst 
from her lips,—* O what a great Rio de Janeiro this has become!” 
The object which produced this exclamation was not so much the 
number of new buildings, for then the increase was little more than 
commenced, as about fifty sail of merchant-vessels, of all descriptions, 
lying between the town and the Ilha das Cobras, and about ten sail of 
the line in the roads, 
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When I first arrived in this country, Rio was said to contain eighty 
thousand inhabitants; but it appeared to me that the estimate was 
considerably too high. On counting the streets, and the number of 
houses in many of them, I thought that there might be about four 
thousand dwellings ; the average number of persons in each was probably 
fifteen; making a population of sixty thousand, of whom one-third 
were white people, or white mulattoes. ‘The number of inhabitants 
allowed to each house will appear to be large ; but it must be remembered 
that, in some cases, more than one family dwelt under the same roof, 
and that many slaves were kept for domestic purposes, while others 
of this rank, whose usual labour called them out of the city, returned 
in the evening and slept there, requiring little more than shelter, and 
reposing on the floors or in the passages of the houses, rolled up in 
blankets or coverlets. The strangers, who are not included in this 
account, amounted to about sixteen thousand; ten thousand of whom 
were continually afloat, and the far greater part of the remaining six 
thousand never intended to continue in the country, and could not, with 
any propriety, be counted among the inhabitants of Rio. This mass of 
people was divided, probably with no great accuracy, into the following 
classes :— 


1000 connected in various ways with the Court. 
1000 in public offices. 
1000 who commonly resided in the city, but drew their support chiefly from 
lands in the neighbourhood, and from ships. 
700 resident priests. 
500 lawyers. 
200 medical men. 
40 regular merchants. 
2000 retailers of different descriptions. 
4000 clerks, apprentices, and commercial servants. 
1250 mechanics. 
100 vintners, commonly called venda-keepers. 
300 fishermen. 
1000 soldiers of the line. 
1000 sailors belonging to the port. — 
1000 free negroes. 
12000 slaves. 
4000 females at the head of families. 
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To make up the sixty thousand, nearly twenty-nine thousand 
children are to be added. ‘his, it may be observed, is a much smaller 
proportion than usual, even in large cities, where many die at an early 
age. But, in fact, few children comparatively are born in Rio; and, 
owing to constitutional weakness, fewer are preserved alive even in 
families, which surpass the generality in a skilful and tender care of 
their offspring. Many are carried off by improper modes of treatment, 
by neglect, and injurious indulgence, often mixed together in the same 
case. The early age at which young people cease to be numbered among 
children is also to be taken into account. The children of slaves, too, 
are placed in the list together with their parents, as belonging to the 
same class. And it is painful to add, that means of the vilest nature are 
often employed to prevent the birth of children, and that infanticide is 
by no means uncommon. 

Among the provisions with which the city was supplied, one of 
the most important was beef. Cattle abound in the interior of the 
country, though not near to the warmer coasts of Brazil, and in general 
are bred and reared with little attention. Many of them, when sent to 
Rio, perform a journey of three or four hundred miles; and during the 
time when a great influx of strangers created an extraordinary demand 
for fresh meat, it was said that some were driven from a distance of seven 
hundred ; and, perhaps, in such circumstances, there was a sort of 
necessity that cattle should not only be collected in remoter districts, 
but that they should be driven more hastily across the country. Many, 
of course, died on the road of fatigue; and those which held out to the 
end arrived in a most miserable condition, at a public Slaughter-house, 
near the convent d’Ajuda; for there alone could they be butchered, the 
sale of beef being a monopoly, and under the superintendence of the 
police. Close to the house is a small yard, into which the animals are 
crowded, and where they frequently remain two or three days without 
food or water, until their turn come to stagger into the adjoining 
building, and to yield up their lives. The scenes which occur here are, 
some of them, highly distressing, and always of the filthiest description, 
no attempt being then made to give even a partial cleansing to the place: 
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As soon as the skin is stripped off, the carcases are cut into quarters, 
thrown into clumsy carts, besmeared with fresh and coagulated blood, 
and in that state driven through the city to the several licensed shops, 
where beef is sold in such quantities as each purchaser may want. The 
general condition of the animals, and the process through which they 
passed rendered the meat so bad that nothing but dire necessity, or the 
perpetual sight of it in the same wretched condition, could induce a 
person of the least delicacy to taste it. Like other articles it gradually 
became somewhat better, when the demand was well ascertained and 
steady, and the market more regularly supplied. 

Perhaps no situation, no attention and care, can render a slaughter- 
house a pleasant scene; it must, under any management, be a task of 
difficulty to keep it perfectly clean. Such places ought, therefore, to 
be hidden from view; but the sole house destined to this purpose in 
Rio stands in a public road, and is rendered more offensive by the blood 
and filth issuing from it being allowed to mix with, to discolour 
and taint the water of the bay. Into that water the offal also is thrown, 
where it floats about, unless a sufficient number of black people, of the 
lowest order, be present to seize and wash the entrails as cases for 
polonies, or for other purposes of a domestic or medicinal nature. 

The beef, thus brought to market, used to be employed almost 
entirely asa basis for soup. Ata later period, it appeared at table in 
pieces, and in the form of steaks; in this state it was chiefly confined to 
the higher ranks. Others seldom tasted of it, except household slaves, 
who, in many families, had, with their.regular allowance of feijam, a 
small quantity of boiled beef or bacon. The Carne-secca, which is beef 
killed at a distance from the city, cut into flitches, and dried in the 
sun, was in much more common use. ) 

In the year 1808, a few scattered sheep, of various tribes, were 
found in the neighbourhood of Rio, and a few others were brought for 
sale from different quarters. As nothing but beef is affected by the 
impolitic contract above-mentioned, sheep may be slaughtered, and 


mutton sold, by any one. Some small advantage was taken of this 
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liberty, so that in 1812 sheep had become more numerous, having been 
brought, one flock at least, from so great a distance as Rio Grandé. 
Many of the British, wishing to have something more like the variety 
which appears on their tables at home, paid attention to the purchase, 
the rearing, and the slaughter of sheep; yet this was almost entirely for 
their own private use, and that of their countrymen. Mutton was, and 
still is, in small request among the people of Brazil, some of whom 
alledge, perhaps jestingly, that it is not proper food for Christians, because 
it was the Lamb of God which took away the sins of the world. 
Whether this prejudice operates still more strongly with respect to the 
young progeny of sheep, I know not; but lamb is never eaten by the 
natives of that country. They have, also, little or nothing like the veal 
of England; though an animal, of a year old, called a calf, is frequently 
slaughtered for the exclusive use of the inhabitants of the Palace, and its 
flesh is among them denominated veal. 

On pork the people feed with avidity, as if delighting in every 
opportunity of showing, that they are neither Jews nor Mahometans. 
I doubt, however, whether this species of food, as it is produced in 
Brazil, be a desirable, or even a wholesome diet. The swine, kept in 
the country, approach near to the wild state, and greedily devour the 
numerous reptiles, with which every district abounds. Whether this 
be, or be not the cause, it is certain that their flesh is often brought to 
sale in a very diseased state. 

The reasons just mentioned against the use of mutton, and in 
favour of pork, strange as they are, have more weight among the 
devout than could be conceived. It is not to be supposed, however, 
that the Brazilians, in general, were so weak as to produce or act upon 
them. | Still, having been inculcated by the priesthood, and supported 
by interested individuals, they have acquired an habitual, though unper- 
ceived influence. A singular proof of this is evinced in their mode of 
eating fruit ; no true catholic, in this country, ever cuts a banana trans- 
versely, because the centre then displays the figure of a cross ; yet they 
have no objection to do so with the fruit proceeding from the passions 
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Power, and frequently expatiate upon the figure which that plant displays 
of the instruments of crucifixion. On circumstances so trivial as these 
do national opinions and customs frequently depend. 

There is a great variety of excellent fish in the waters of Rio, 
but, amidst this abundance, few species were in common use, and 
fewer still in any great estimation. Indeed, the people are generally 
prejudiced against such food, conceiving it to be unwholesome, and 
supposing that, where constantly used, it occasioned the leprosy; which 
is called by the Indians pyra-ay’ba, the fishy or scaly disease. But among 
such Catholics as those of Brazil, another, perhaps more powerful, reason 
may be found for their dislike of fish. It is, in effect, prescribed by their 
religion, for a third part of the days of the year; other kinds of animal 
food being then forbidden. Numerous fish-days are first appointed, as 
means of conciliating an offended Deity ; then the persons, who appoint 
them, join with those, who stigmatize this food as unwholesome, and 
demand fees for a dispensation to use other viands; thus, at once, replen- 
ishing the treasury of the church, and displaying the value and necessity 
of their influence in the court of heaven. 

Though people residing near the Sea naturally become fishermen, 
and many, who have placed their huts round the shores of the bay, gain 
their support by this employment, yet at this period, fresh fish was com- 
paratively scarce, and the best sorts sold at high prices. By far the 
greatest part of that which the city consumed, was taken upon the neigh- 
bouring coasts of the ocean, dried and brought in at stated seasons; and 
in proportion as the fisheries of the bay have improved, those without 
the bay have declined. 

Most kinds of European Poultry are offered for sale in the city. 
The common domestic fowls, geese, ducks, and Muscovy ducks in 
greater abundance than others, were often brought from remote distances ; 
turkies and Guinea fowls, being too tender to bear long journies, were 
reared nearer at hand. The prices were, and still are, high; though now, 
in part, regulated by the police. There are no birds or animals, of the kind, 
which we call game; yet almost all Brazilian animals may be considered 
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as advancing some claim to be put into this class. Every thing, which 
had life, except perhaps, a few reptiles, has been eaten in the interior 
parts of the country, and all creatures seemed alike welcome to the lower 
classes of the natives and black people. A few sorts are now taken out of 
the hands of the vulgar, and sold in the city, and eaten as luxuries. 

Wheat does not grow in that part of Brazil, where Rio is situated, 
and in the distant provinces only a small quantity is produced. It is 
imported, partly in the grain, partly in the form of flour. The bread, 
though made with leaven, is good; but much too dear for any, except 
the more wealthy classes. No other grain, besides wheat, is here 
employed for bread. The universal substitute for what we account the 
staff of life, is a powder called Farinha, the produce of the Mandioca 
or Cassava-root. It is most commonly eaten without any preparation 
but that, through which it has passed in manufacturing. A plate of 
farinha, with orange-juice squeezed over it, forms a frequent dinner for 
the inferior traders and artisans; others eat it with gravy, and the negroes 
give it a slight boiling. 

Many of our culinary Vegetables thrive in Brazil, and are produced 
there in great abundance; such as cabbages, carrots, parsnips, spinach, 
onions, lettuces, and endive; all of which are valued and much used, 
more especially in soups. A few other sorts, which are common with us, 
have probably, never had any fair trial given them, and some have been 
tried without success. This is the case with potatoes and turnips, to 
which the climate seems unsuitable; so that the few which are raised, 
are not good, and those who will have them, are obliged to resort to 
importation. The vegetables, there called Feijam, are almost as abun- 
dant, and in as common use, as potatoes with us; they are different 
species of kidney beans, of which the seed, suffered to grow to its full 
maturity, is eaten, and not the pod. As might be supposed, vegetation - 
is extremely rapid; but frequently much injured by insects, and scorched 
by the sun. No general attention is paid to private gardens; and the 
cultivation of the articles in demand is left chiefly to little planters, who 
as they become fit for,use, bring them into the city for sale. 
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Fruits were produced and sold in much the same way; of these 
Oranges and Bananas were the most wholesome and plentiful, and con- 
sequently the most in use. Pines and Melons were abundant, though 
not in an equal degree ; as were different sorts of Pumpkins, especially 
that great comfort of warm countries, the Water-Melon. The Guava, is, 
in form, something like the Citron, but smaller; it is often eaten raw, 
and both the pulp and the fleshy rind make an excellent sweetmeat. 
The cultivation of Grapes was prohibited, that there might be no inter- 
ference with the chief produce and trade of Portugal, and therefore these 
were scarce and dear. The Wines in common use were of the poorest 
sorts, which the vineyards of Portugal and Spain produce; the better 
ones of the mother country were seldom seen, even in the houses of those 
who were best able to pay for them. | 

From the accounts, which have been given of Cattle, it will be 
concluded that milk was scarce and poor. If maintained in a somewhat 
better state than that, in which it might have appeared if left to itself, 
by being placed under the police, as to its quality; it could not be ex- 
pected that the quantity should thereby be increased. And with all the 
superintendence, which it received, few things were more common than 
its adulteration by the mixture of some thickening articles. Cheese was 
made in the district of Minas-Geraes, but against the rivalry of English 
Cheshire it stood no chance, except in the want of ability to afford the 
price of the latter. The Butter in use was generally Irish, and its state 
may be conjectured, without much danger of material error. 

The way in which many of these articles were sold, has already been 
noticed. Besides the shops, there was in the whole city, only one wooden 
building, answering, in some measure, to our shambles. ‘There were no 
market days, according to the sense in which we use the phrase. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to speak of the price of provisions with any 
degree of accuracy ; it depended so much on a fluctuating supply, and 
an almost equally uncertain demand. It depended still more on the 
relative value of money, which was more unsteady than the supplies 
themselves. When the city received a vast accession of inhabitants, 
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provisions, of course, became dear; but were driven back towards their 
former standard, by large supplies from more distant parts. 

The great heat of the climate of Rio, has repeatedly been alluded 
to; I have seen Farenheit’s thermometer, when exposed to the sun, as 
high as 130°.; at the same time, it reached 96°. in the shade. The 
country round about is, in general, cooler than the city; in some of 
the mountainous parts, it is much cooler than its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

If a new resident would make the most of the advantages and com- 
forts of the climate of Brazil, he should rise early in the morning. The 
freshness of that season yields a peculiar gratification; and those, who 
use it for sea-bathing, speak in high terms of their pleasant sensations. 
To a native of the country, the air of dawning day and the first of the 
T.and-breeze, seems chilly and irksome. Soon, however, the sun dissipates 
the fogs, diffuses an oppressive warmth as the breeze decays, and leads 
on a clear and brilliant day. He commonly pursues his course with 
undiminished lustre; and when clouds arise they are all of the light, 
fleecy kind, scarcely occasioning any change in the general deep-blue and 
arid appearance of the sky. We have from them no more expectation 
of a shower, than in England we should have of an earthquake. No 
plans need to be interrupted by the weather; no person need to go out 
and return with wet clothes, laying the foundation of fevers and catarrhs ; 
none by taking spirits, under the pretence of correcting the dampness of 
the atmosphere, to destroy the tone of the stomach and produce com- 
plaints in the viscera. The uniformly serene, gay, and exhilarating 
prospect, seems to show, how happily man might have lived, under the 
the influence of nature’s God. Even the turbulent ocean is appeased ; 
and the expanse of water, smooth and clear as a mirror, reflects the 
mingled beauties of creation, the rich luxuriance of a Father’s bounty. 

One of the greatest comforts he has bestowed upon sun-burnt regions, 
is the daily wind which follows the sun, or blows from the ocean. This 
great restorer of the languid, and cheerer of the oppressed, affords his 
influence to Rio: sometimes so early as eleven o’clock, and continues it 
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until nearly sun-set. ‘Then the Sea-breeze commonly ceases; a copious, 
but temporary dew falls, and the most oppressive hours of the twenty- 
four begin. Yet, when the moon is in her first or second quarter, the 
air is generally serene, and the softened scenery enchanting ; Zephyrs and 
Fairies, and all the imaginary beings of Poets seem to play around us; the 
passions of men are hushed; we hear only their distant laugh and 
cheerful songs. The mind is soothed and awake; pleased with itself and 
all around is susceptible of those impressions alone, which convey to it 
an idea of Elysian pleasures. At this season, gentle exercise is usually 
taken in the open air, and continued until the hour renders it necessary 
to close the house, and retire to rest, in a stagnant atmosphere and 
oppressive rooms. 

With the advancing year, the season becomes more intensely hot: 
About the middle of September, a few drops were first noticed, and not long 
after the settled weather broke up at night, with a heavy thunder storm, 
and a great fall of rain. I had previously slept with my window open; 
for the sake of air; but now received an effectual admonition of the 
imprudence of continuing such a practice. Soon the heat was sensibly 
diminished, and about noon every day the sky became overcast with 
clouds, highly charged with electric matter. They always formed them- 
selves in the West, and daily assumed a more dense appearance; until, 
at length, the thunder was heard to roll at a distance; early in the after- 
noon the noise increased, the lightning became vivid and sudden, and the 
intervals between the flashes and their rattling report shorter, more 
silent and awful. The rain fell heavily, the lightning darted splendidly 
amidst its large drops, and every street became a river. By degrees, the 
turbulent crackling of the storm still advanced, until a crash so astounding 
was heard, as though the frame of heaven were rent into a thousand 
fragments. Such a burst was seldom repeated, and seemed fully sufficient 
of itself to break the whole mass of cloud. The storm subsided by 
gradations similar to those, with which it had advanced, and by five 
_oclock the sky was again serene and bright. | 
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We were led by report, to expect a daily return of these sublime 
exhibitions, until November. We found, however, that they, ere long, 
constantly declined in violence, and settled into what is called the rainy 
season; while the heat became gentle and unoppressive, like that of a 
warm day in an English spring. The steady and more general rains, 
which came on about the end of October, proceeded from the North, 
and were probably much under the influence of the mountains, which, in 
that direction, were at least four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
They condense the clouds, which, at that season, hang below their sum- 
mits, and are driven in by the daily breeze, until the whole basin of the 
bay is filled with vapour. On the third of November, the midst of the 
rainy period, I find it noted, that the weather is generally cloudy, and 
that we have sometimes, what in our country is called a showery day, 
which is followed by a steadily wet evening; but we suffer little incon- 
venience from it. At the end of the same month, some of the days were 
extremely hot, some very cold as well as wet. 

Such changes were injurious to the health; they probably produced, 
certainly now excited, and now struck in, an eruption, called the prickly- 
heat. Sometimes it rises to such a height as to produce an almost univer- 
sal sore; and when, in that state, a glass of cold water is drunk, its 
immediate effect is highly distressing; it is as though the body were 
scratched or pricked with ten thousand pins. The Brazilians, however, 
consider it as salutary; and congratulate themselves and one another, 
when it is perceived. They, who are unable to regard this complaint as 
a subject for congratulation, on account of its severity, generally come 
out of it with an entirely new skin. 

From causes, which a stranger can hardly be expected correctly to 
ascertain, the Brazilian Constitution seems to be uncommonly feeble. It 
is not mended by the mismanagement to which it is usually subjected in 
infancy and youth; and as a man advances, filthiness and vice add their 
quota to its formation. The people are very subject to fevers, to bilions 
complaints, and what are called diseases of the liver, to dysentery, and _ 
elephantiasis, and to other disorders of a similar, and probably connected, 
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kind, which are often violent and fatal. The small pox, too, when it 
makes its appearance, carries off multitudes; but lately its ravages have 
been checked by vaccination. 

There are in Rio many blind peoples a greater proportion, I think, 
than in most cities. How far this may be owing to the heat and glare of 
the climate, it is not easy to determine; but as these sensibly produce very 
severe ifritation in the eyes, it is probable that their influence to destroy 
the sight is not small. In their manner, these unfortunates appeared to me 
different from what I had observed elsewhere. In Europe, most of the 
blind people had an open glaring eye, and walk erect, carrying the head 
backward, and looking up to the illuminated air, as though seeking for 
light. In Rio de Janeiro, those who have once enjoyed the benefit of 
sight, and have lost it, bend the head downward, and stoop, as if desirous of 
sheltering the countenance from oppressive splendour ; the eyelids of almost 
all are much compressed. Eyes are found here, as in other countries, 
defective from conformation; the habits of persons thus circumstanced 
are much the same every where. 

Our countrymen, who carry good looks to Brazil, seldom fail soon to 
lose them ; but there is more change in appearance than in reality. Where 
they have been indisposed, their ailments were not, in general, to be 
ascribed to the climate, or to the sickliness of the country. If they 
arrived in health, they were at first, little affected by the heat, used more 
exertion, and required less indulgence, than the natives. They partook 
more of the common lassitude in the second or third year, and then 
appeared to need the repose of the afternoon, as much as those who had 
been accustomed to it from their birth. The more important effects of 
change of climate appeared to depend greatly on constitution, previous 
habits, and on the modes of living, which were adopted. With their 
utmost care, however, many of them fell into bilious complaints, which 
they might probably have escaped at home, and suffered from them more 
than the old inhabitants. 

On the whole, the climate may, I think, be considered as a 


healthy one, The influence of extreme heat is greatly counteracted by a 
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certain purity and elasticity in the air: except when the heat is combined 
with moisture, then the air becomes stagnant and suffocating. The rainy 
season, especially the warmer part of it, is the most productive of disease. 
The city is more healthy than the marshy spots, less so than the elevated 
parts of the country. A great change, for the better, has been produced 
by clearing the neighbourhood of many of the forests, with which it was 
overspread. The addition of the court and its followers, and of the mul- 
titudes, whom commercial views carried to Rio, had a bad effect on its 
general health, as bringing together a too crowded population ; while the 
consequent extension of the city, the example of strangers, and the par- 
tial adoption of their manners, did much to restore the balance. Alto. 
gether, it is, without question, become more healthy than it was. , 
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THE public buildings of the great cities of Europe have, in many 
instances, given to those of Rio de Janeiro a name and destination ; 
they have communicated to them little beside ; little of their splendour ; 
if possible, less of their convenience. With the public institutions the 
case is much the same ; they are, in general, wretchedly defective copies 
of the originals, which they pretend to imitate. Even after such hints 
as these, the detail which follows will probably come short of the reader's 
expectation. | 

The Cathedral, in point of rank the first religious edifice in Rio, is 
situated on a lofty and pleasant hill, South of the town. It occupies a 
spot celebrated in the history of Brazil, and is very properly dedicated 
to St. Sebastian. The church, which seems to have been erected at two 
different periods, is a low, plain, substantial building, of an oblong 
form, with two small turrets, but without windows. The entrance is 
from the East, and fronts the altar. Within, the walls are white washed, 
unornameated, and dirty, The altar, also, is as plain as the church ; 
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and the whole evinces that it has profited little by any predilection of 
the great or the wealthy. ‘The orchestra is at the East end, and awk- 
wardly crowded towards the ceiling. Around are traces of consi derable 
foundations, much overgrown with brushwood. 

Hither the citizens resort, in the cool of the afternoon, to look at 
the ocean, and enjoy the pure sea-breeze ; stone seats being formed for 
them all along the outside of the church. The view from this spot 
towards the South is a varied and interesting one, commanding a wide 
stretch of the ocean, the entrance to the harbour, several islands and 
forts, the outer roads, and the whole lower bay, the opposite shores and 
the surrounding mountains. But the best point of view is towards the 
North-West, where, about sun-set, we are attracted, not so much by the 
extensive plain, which lies between the mountains of Tengua and 
Tejuca, as by the gentle undulations, which succeed each other for 
many leagues, distinguished by denser shades as they recede, and finally 
terminate in the lofty serros of the country, gilded by the glowing rays 
of an unclouded sun, reflected by an azure sky. They excite, at once, 
our admiration and curiosity ; we exclaim, how charming! but inquire, 
who dwells there ? 

Close by one corner of the cathedral stands a sort of pillar, of 
chiseled felt-spar, about four feet high above the ground, two broad, 
and one thick. On/its Eastern side are carved the arms of Portugal, on 
the Western the insignia of the order of Christ. I suspect that it has 
been brought from Bahia, and is probably the identical stone by which 
possession of the country was taken for the crown of Portugal. It 
must have been placed in its present situation when the natives had been 
driven out, and the church of St. Sebastian erected. 

There are four parish churches in the city, of which that of St. 
Jozé is the oldest, situated just at the back of the palace, in the street to 
which it gives name. The building is massive, but low, dark, and 
damp; its principal entrance is from the West. The altar is neither 
well-proportioned nor splendid; the walls are painted with dark and 
heavy looking colours, notwithstanding red, blue, and gold, are mixed 
among them. 
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Here is a capacious baptismal font, the most used, perhaps, of any 
in the city. I was surprised to see infants, quite naked, plunged into its 
holy*water. The priest receives the child, and grasping both ancles with 
his left hand, while the right supports the breast, dips it with the face 
downward. Afterward it is signed on the forehead with a cross, and thus 
secured from the gripe of the wicked one. 

At the same place I saw, for the first time in Rio, the funeral of an 
adult person. The body was conveyed through the streets in a sort of 
open litter, or rather tray, covered with black velvet, ornamented ‘with 
gold lace, and furnished, like European coffins, with eight’ handles. 
The tray or bier is about two feet and a half wide, six long, and from 
six to eight inches deep ; so that the body, when laid upon the back, is 
fully exposed to view. As in this warm climate the muscles do not 
become rigid, and as funerals take place within a few hours of the last 
scene of life, the corpse, as it is carried along, either by the hand or on 
men’s shoulders, has a considerable degree of motion, which greatly 
resembles what might be expected from a living subject in the lowest 
state of debility. It is conveyed, also, not with that slow and solemn 
pace, and orderly procession, which seem best to agree with deep-rooted 
sorrow, but in an indecent hurry, a sort of half run, attended with 
loud talking, and a coarse air of joy. The shattered remains of man 
are decked out in all the gaudy trappings of a gala-day; the face 
painted, the hair powdered, the head adorned with a wreath of flowers 
or a metallic crown; the finery being limited only by the ability of 
surviving friends to procure it. The defunct as thus fitted to appear 
before the key-bearer of heaven, and by him to be introduced to the 
Judge of souls, with whom, as the delegates on earth assure uly it will 
receive a favourable notice. 

At the church-door the corpse was laid down, and continued 
for some time exposed to public view. It had not acquired that 
cadaverous appearance which dead bodies usually assume with us; for, 
indeed, disease is here so rapid in its operation, and interment so quickly 
follows death, as to prevent it. This exposure of the body, in a 
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country where assassination is much too common, appeared to me an 
excellent custom; it gave the surrounding multitude an opportunity of 
ascertaining, whether the deceased came to his end by a natural process, 
or by violence; unless poison might have been so administered as to 
excite no suspicion, or a wound might be concealed under the gaudy 
array. At all events it renders the concealment of murder more 
difficult_than it otherwise would be. In due time the priests receive 
the body, perform over it the rites of the church, and deliver it to those 
who are charged with the ultimate ceremonies. By these men I saw. 
a body, the dress and ornaments of which were unusually rich, entirely 
stripped of them; and the work was done so coolly as to demonstrate 
that the men either had aright to do so, or had been long accustomed to 
do ill. In general, the trappings are only cut or torn from the bier, to 
which they have been fastened in order to keep the corpse from rolling 
over; it is then tumbled into the grave, which for white people is 
always within some sacred building; a quantity of quick lime and the 
earth are thrown in, and the whole beaten down with huge wooden 
stampers. This last circumstance appeared to me more inhuman and 
shocking than any I had ever witnessed at an interment, and I even 
thought it not many degrees short of canibalism itself. 

The poorer people, or at least the blacks, in these ultimate rites are 
treated with much less ceremony. Soon after death the .body — is 
sewed up in a coarse cloth, and intimation sent to one of the two 
burial-grounds appropriated to their use that a corpse is to be interred. 
Two men are then sent to the house, who place the body in a sort of 
hammock, suspend it upon a pole between them, and carry it through 
the streets in the same manner as they would walk’ with any common 
burden. Tf, in the line of their rout, another or two should be ready for 
the same dreary home, these are put into the same hammock with the 
first, and conveyed, at the same time, to the grave-yard. There a long 
trench is dug across it, six feet wide, and four or five deep; the 
bodies are thrown into it without ceremony of any kind, and laid straight _ 
across it in tiers, one aboye another, so that the head of one lies on the 
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feet of that immediately below it, and in this manner the black unre- 
flecting and insensible Sextons proceed, until the trench is nearly filled ; 
earth is then thrown in, and raised above. It is almost needless to add, 
that at these Cemeteries the most disgusting scenes were sometimes 
beheld by those who chose to explore them, that the offensive smell was 
almost intolerable, and until a reform took place they seriously threatened 
the health of the city. 

The inhumanity of some of these funeral customs may, perhaps, 
seem to be, in a small measure, redeemed by another, in which I was 
involuntarily made a party. While standing at the gate of one of the 
chapels, the corpse of what had been a lovely girl was brought by four 
persons on a bier, gaily dressed, and fully exposed as usual. As the first 
bearer on the left passed by me, he seized my right hand, and put into it 
the handle which he had held; the thing was done so suddenly that I 
found myself one of the supporters of the body, almost without knowing 
it.. Being then ignorant of their ceremonies, and unwilling to give 
offence by not complying with them exactly, I gladly took advantage of 
some embarrassment, occasioned by the door-post, as we entered, to 
surrender the handle of the bier to a person withinside the chapel. Had 
I proceeded, however, it afterwards appeared, it would have been deemed 
a compliment to the deceased, and a gratification to her friends. 

It may not be improper to add here that, in subsequent years, the 
common harshness of the proceedings at funerals was much softened. It 
is become customary, among genteel people, to use a lid upon the bier, 
which is loose, and may be taken off; the body is not publicly exposed 
in the streets, and if seen at all, it is by the priests only in the church. 
They receive the corpse on the day of death, conduct it to the grave, and 
_ consign it to interment; a day or two afterward a lofty altar is erected in 
the church, on which an empty coffin is placed, covered with a pall, 
embroidered with a cross; around it the requiem is sung, and the greater 
ceremonies performed. 


To return-to the parish of St. Jozé,—it is extensive, and includes 
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within its boundaries the Royal Palace. I have heard that, in old times, 
under the Vicereys, when the Host was carried to any person within the 
limits of the parish, it was conveyed in the Governor's carriage. This 
custom is laid aside, much to the discontent of the priests, who love 
pomp, and of the parishioners, who would be distinguished in sickness 
and death; but they hope it will be revived, when the Royal Family 
becomes more settled. At present, the processions of the Host occur too 
often, on occasions too frivolous, and are attended by too many noisy 
boys, to be either respectable or impressive. 

The church of Nossa Senhora do Rozario is a small mean looking 
building, with a low steeple, furnished with two bells, a rare cireum- 
stance in Rio. In the front, which faces the East, is a small inclosure, 
the wall of which is in a most dilapidated state. The interior of the 
church is dark and dismal; the altar, though rather spacious, is heavy 
and dirty, and upon it are two lamps always burning, the light of which 
is visible in the front a long way down the street. A considerable open 
space surrounds the church, but several buildings are encroaching upon 
it, and the passages all around are most offensively filthy. 

Santa Rita has an edifice dedicated to her in the Rua dos Ourives. 
It is more modern than the former, more light and cheerful. Its front 
communicates with a small square, ornamented with a Cross. The 
architecture is a very favourable display of recent workmanship, the 
walls are not destitute of ornament, the altar rich and splendid. 

The church of the Candelaria is a noble pile of building, the best 
specimen of taste and magnificence which Rio can boast. It is not yet | 
finished, but, being situated near the centre of the city, will probably. be 
more frequented than any other church. It has two steeples, and a richly 
ornamented front, and forms a fine object from the water. 

Besides these there are several other churches, which do not pretend 
to parochial honours. In Rua Direita is that of the Cross, like the 
preceding, unfinished. It has a fine well proportioned front, adorned 
with the figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. It has been entirely 
built by the military, and is appropriated to their use. 
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Near to it is the church da Lapa dos Mascates, or Pedlar’s Hole. 
It is a small square building, with a dome and cupola, covered with blue 
and white Dutch-tiles. Its proportions are by no means good, and it is 
situated in the midst of narrow lanes and alleys, otherwise the workman- 
ship would render it an ornament to a city where the art of building is 
little understood. 

In the Rua do Santo Pedro is a small church, dedicated to that 
Apostle. It also is covered with a dome and cupola, and has a raised 
platform before it. The exterior is remarkably plain; of the interior I 
cannot speak, having never seen it open. 

- Toward the upper part of the Rua d’Alfandaga is the sacred edifice 
of Nossa Senhora dos Homens, which, though unfinished, is open for 
public service. It is a fine building, and, like all the modern churches, 
has an ascent of two or three steps from the street. The architecture is 
solid and handsome ; but it stands in a very confined situation. There 
is little ornament in the interior ; the altar, however, is well proportioned, 
and, when lighted up, makes a splendid show. 

One of the best buildings in Rio, next to the church of the Cande- 
laria, is that dedicated to Santo Francisco do Paula, which occupies one 
side of the square of the same name. It is of brown sand-stone, has 
two ornamental steeples in front, and a noble flight of steps, surpassing 
every thing of the kind in the city. Its interior is singularly plain, but 
spacious and lofty. It forms a fine object at one end of the Rua do 
Fogo, as the fort of Concegam does at the other. Some of its subor- 
dinate buildings are converted, pro tempore, into offices of government. 
Within its precincts there is, also, a house of miracles, furnished with 
miserable pictures, written tablets, and models of limbs, placed there by 
the devout, the superstitious, and the grateful, who have been healed of 
divers diseases, or preserved from danger. 

The church of Santa Luzia is a small and plain one, situated to the 
South of the city, in a delightful spot, under the brow of a lofty and 
steep hill, and close to the beach. The immediate front of the church is 


defended by large masses of stone, against which the surge beats . 
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heavily, but harmlessly. Such a precaution was not unnecessary, for 
the sea had fretted away much of the barrier on either hand, and a little 
to the South lie the ruins of a large house, which was once thought to be 
far out of the reach of the turbulent ocean. ; 

Within view, about a mile distant, on the opposite side of a small 
bay, and on the declivity of a pleasant hill, overshadowed with wood, is 
the beautiful church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, to which is attached a 
small convent, occupied by German Jesuits. Altogether this is one of | 
the most picturesque objects in the neighbourhood of the city. 

The church of Santa Anna stands at one corner of the Campo, or 
field, of the same name, West of the city. It is a small, neat building, 
and has a well proportioned steeple attached to it, but is uncomfortably 
situated among deep and loose sand. ‘The interior is extremely well 
lighted, clean and neat. Once a year there is a festival held in this 
church, to which great numbers resort. It seems to resemble our old 
wakes or feasts, and to be calculated to maintain or revive, among the 
people of Rio, some neighbourly intercourse and sociability. 

There are six other small and little noticed churches, in an unfinished 
state; some of them so much so as to be unfit for the reception of 
worshippers. This work goes slowly forward, notwithstanding the 
stimulus furnished by the Roman Catholic religion ; not, indeed, more 
slowly than might be expected, considering that the only stated funds 
for the purpose arise from the contributions of the faithful, and that 
these are, in general, very small. Seldom are any but pieces of copper 
coin seen in the dish, and one of silver, occasionally appearing among 
them, excites great attention. ‘Though these funds are sometimes aided 
by extraordinary gifts, in testimony of gratitude for general success, or 
the fortunate issue of particular undertakings; and by the produce of 
vows made for deliverance from perils by sea or land, through the inter- 
ference of some Saint, who requires to be honoured, in return for his 
favours. It is really wonderful that so much is accomplished ; it could 
not be done did not the priests, who superintend the work, use Breet 

care, and expend what is raised with fidelity. 
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Besides these places of public worship, there are others of an inferior 
order; such as chapels, which seem to belong to all, the same as the 
churches; others, which are attached to convents; and not a few in 
the larger private establishments, chiefly in the environs of the city. 

Among the public Chapels, the Royal one calls for our first atten- 
tion; and, on account of its enjoying, under its humbler designation, 
many of the dignities and privileges of a cathedral, on account of its 
splendour, its princely attendants, and the multitudes of all ranks, who 
frequent it, ought not, perhaps, to have been represented as inferior to 
the churches. 

It stands on the West side of the Largo do Pago, forming a hand- 
some object from the water ; and once belonged to the Convent do Carmo. 
The ascent to the East door, the height and proportions of which are 
good, and which forms the grand entrance, 1s by a few broad steps; from 
whence, up to the altar, the view is rich and striking. The interior forms 
one spacious, well-lighted room, though divided into a nave, a small 
transept, and a chancel, with a lofty painted ceiling. The walls exhibit 
some fine specimens of carving, particularly of angels and saints. Over 
the door is an orchestra, handsomely railed in front, containing a good 
organ. Beneath the orchestra the space is entirely open, and contains no 
furniture except two stone basins for holy water, and confessional chairs. 
‘Beyond this, a narrow space on each side of the chapel; extending to the 
upper part of the nave, is separated by substantial rails, and designed for 
the use of men during divine worship. The inner space is appropriated 
to females, who sit on the floor, with their feet and legs doubled under 
them, as each can find room, without distinction of rank, age, or colour. 
The floor of this part of the chapel is divided by frame work into com- 
partments of six feet by three; these are graves, or rather catacombs, 
from which the flooring may easily be removed, as occasion requires. On 
each side of the chancel, which is spacious, and covered with carpets, are 
ranged the inferior priests. The bishop’s throne is near the middle, on 
the right of the altar; on the left, and high in the building, are the royal 
boxes, if such a term may be allowed. The high altar is superb; and 
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there are several others, reared to the honour of different saints, on which 
lamps are continually burning. In the nave is the pulpit, projecting 
from the wall, and conveniently placed above the congregation. The 
whole is well adapted to make an impression on minds, more readily 
affected by show and ceremony, than by sober judgment and devout 
feeling. 

The orchestra is well supplied, and the music admirable; but its 
effect is not a little counteracted by a circumstance, which has often 
excited the risible faculties of heretics. Directly in front, and below the 
railing of the orchestra, is a well-carved figure, much like what in 
England is called a Saracen’s Head. The face expresses wonder, rage, 
and consternation, or rather a sort of suppressed ferocity. Its eyes are 
large and glaring, and fixed so directly upon the small Crucifix, which 
stands on the altar, that no one can mistake their object. The mouth is 
coarse and open, containing a concealed pipe, which communicates with 
the organ. In the more pathetic parts of the mass, and particularly at 
the elevation of the Host, the key of this pipe is touched, and the head 
utters a dismal groan, expressive of the horror, which infidels must feel 
on such an occasion. Whatever may be thought of the conceit, such 
mummery cannot be Christian worship. 

The altar-piece also deserves reprehension. It is a servile display of 
flattery ; but it would be hard for flattery to be carried to such a pitch of 
grossness, as to disgust a Brazilian. The painting represents no one of 
the great events recorded in the gospel, but the marriage of the present 
King and Queen, who appear kneeling on crimson cushions, with the 
ensigns of royalty scattered around, and angels assisting at the ceremony. 
It is not ill done, and the likenesses are very complete; but no refinement 
of taste is necessary, in order to feel its utter incongruity with the most 
solemn rites of the Catholic communion. 

Englishmen are often supposed to cherish a peculiarity of thinking, 
and some of my notions may not tally very exactly with those which 
prevail among my countrymen. But there are few of them, I believe, 
who have not felt some disgust, when they have seen persons in livery 
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with halberts in their hands, and soldiers with fixed bayonets, stationed 
in a place of religious worship. They are so in the chapel royal of Rio; 
but surely princes, who rule their people well, may render their homage 
to heaven free from danger. guarded by the grateful affection of those 
who share the advantages of their sway. Iam confident that the sovereign 
of Brazil might do so, unmoved by any recollection of the fate of Thomas 
a Becket, or Lorenzo de Medici. 

Close adjoining to the royal chapel is the Capella dos Terceiros, which 
is about the same size as its neighbour, but much less splendid. It is, 
however, respectable for its construction and ornament; the front is of 
brown stone, the doors remarkably handsome, and a sort of esplanade, 
with wooden railing, divides it from the street. 

The Capella dos Terceiros do St. Antonio is near the convent named 
after the same saint; a good, substantial building, but in a dirty part of 
the town, and little frequented. 

In the suburbs stands the chapel of St. Diogo, or James, finely placed 
on an eminence towards the West, and commanding a varied view of 
wood and water, of mountains and marshes. 

Dedicated to St. Francisco is a very pretty chapel, near the Prainha. 
It is placed on a lofty and precipitous rock, has a plain front, and com- 
mands a noble prospect of the upper bay, and the surrounding country. 
But its advantages are, in a great measure, lost from its situation in 
an unfrequented part of the town, and from the difficulty of access 
to it. 

Near to the Military Hospital, stands a chapel dedicated to St. 
Lorenzo, which contains an old picture of the saint’s sufferings; some- 
times considered as representing a very different subject, yet serving like 
the statue of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome, to inflame the devotion of good 
and undiscerning catholics. 

The chapels of Livramento, Saiide, Conceigam, and St. Sebastian, 
are, generally speaking, pleasantly situated, but they are small and 
obscure. 

. In the midst of the city, and close to the Largo do St. Francisco do 
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Paula, are the exterior walls of what would, probably, have been a noble 
edifice. It was begun by the Jesuits for their church ; the destruction of 
the order occasioned it to be left unfinished. Part of it is now covered, 
and converted into schools; some of those of St. Joachim being 
removed thither. 

There are also, in several parts of the city, arches erected against the 
walls of the houses, and inclosed with large folding-doors. These 
contain a representation of the Saviour, a picture or image of a saint, or 
some of the insignia of religion. The doors are opened only on especial 
occasions, and are then surrounded by a superstitious, but noisy and 
indecorous crowd. At several corners of the streets, also, are placed 
images of the Virgin Mary, some of them standing in large glass cases ; 
during the day curtains are drawn around them, but at the hour of 
vespers the curtains are withdrawn, some pious people place a few candles 
before each image, and oblige their slaves to appear there and sing the 
Ave Marias. This is done without the least shadow of devotion, and 
appeared to us Protestants to be pre-eminent among the indecent and 
offensive practices of its kind. We were less shocked when we saw 
persons of a religious cast falling upon their knees, in the public streets, 
and paying their homage to a log so rotten as to indicate some appre- 
hension that it might fall upon. them. But it seemed as if they dared 
not omit such ceremonies, a superstitious dread having taken full 
possession of their minds. Certainly they need not those heralds of 
devotion, which are employed in other Christian countries; bells are 
few, and seldom used for this purpose, though religious ceremonies are 
announced and accompanied by rockets and other fire-works ; a custom 
adopted, probably, when the churches were surrounded by native 
Indians, and calculated to produce a powerful effect upon their minds. 

In the Rua do Rozario stands the Hospicio, with its chapel. This 
is the house to which Kcclesiastics resort, when travelling, who have no 
particular friends in the city, and are not of consequence enough to 
procure an invitation to one of the convents. Here they are accommo- 
dated, during their stay, with food and lodging suitable to their 
peculiar habits. 
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The Convent of St. Bento is the principal one in Rio. It stands on 
a fine rocky elevation, and commands a noble view of the city, the bay, 
its coast and islands. The ascent to it is steep, but the road takes a 
curved direction, is broad, and leads up to an area paved with bricks, 
and defended with a wall as high as the breast. At the back part of this 
area is the front of the chapel, built above a hundred years ago, adorned 
with two turrets, and furnished with a clock and bells. The interior is, 
perhaps, the most splendid of any thing of the kind in Brazil. It 
contains a great deal of carved work, some well executed altars, and 
walls covered with gilding. The orchestra is a good one, yet the 
worship is thinly attended. 

In the anti-room, at the entrance of the convent, is a curious 
painting. It represents the tree of life, round and expansive, with firm 
roots, a strong stem, and branches full of foliage. It is, at once, in 
flower and fruit; the former a sort of rose, not unlike the flower of the 
tree which produces the celebrated Brazil-wood, and probably intended 
to represent it; the fruit is of a most unusual description, a Benedictine 
Monk, in the full habit of the order, seated in the midst of the flower. 
The countenances and figures seem to be drawn from the life, and are 
well done. A man, who has no reverence for Monks, may smile at the 
strange conceit; yet the picture is so designed and executed that it is 
almost impossible not to mix some feelings of admiration, at the sight of 
it, with those of contempt. It brings to mind the History of the Order, 
its wealth and ease, and its unrivalled influence over Brazilian affairs. 

Passing on to a sort of inner anti-chamber, we find the entrance to 
several rooms; over the door of one, I think the library, is this motto, 
«© Wisdom has builded herself a house.” This is, without question, the 
most luxurious house which Wisdom, or more properly Cunning, has 
built in Rio. But when we reflect who are its inhabitants, and that it 
is exclusively theirs, though built at the expense of thousands, the 
sarcasm of the inscription appears too keen. Within the convent is. an 
area surrounded by piazzas, whence passages lead to different suites of 


rooms. The refectory is commodious, and sometimes set out with great 
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magnificence. ‘The other apartments display little of convenience, and 
less of cleanliness: the kitchen is excessively filthy. There is nothing 
like a receptacle for dirt; and all round the house is one unvaried 
disgusting scene. 

In an exterior passage of the convent, a religious maniac has taken 
up his abode ; he is said to have committed some enormous crime, and, 
to appease angry heaven, never leaves the holy precincts. There he lives 
upon precarious, but unasked charity ; and makes his bed on a heap of 
small stones and broken pots, which he has collected. A non-entity like 
this would not have been worth notice, but that many look upon him as 
an inspired saint ; and nearly all consider the witless as favoured of heaven. 

At the back of the house the rock is precipitous, and quite 
unguarded. There stands an old horizontal sun-dial, now rendered 
almost useless by the clock, which announces the hour to the whole city. 
The site of this dial commands a fine prospect of every part of the bay, 
and its gnomon serves now as a compass, to assist in taking the bearings 
of mountains, inlets, and islands. 

Saint Francisco is the patron of another convent, which stands upon 
an equal eminence on the opposite side of the city. The ascent to it is 
by a long inclined plane, which conducts to a paved area, from which 
there is a fine view of the town, and a still finer of the Sugar-loaf. The 
Chapel is rich and well adorned; the interior of the house remarkable for 
its order and neatness. From this unusual praise the kitchen must be 
excepted; and certainly no Brazilian one should be seen by those who 
make the smallest pretensions to delicacy. The library is a large room, 
and contains many books. Here a volume of English sermons was 
handed to me, and I was requested to read a page; the subject was the 
Trinity. I next happened to take down a volume of a quarto bible, 
containing the Psalms ; in one column the Vulgate, in the other a 
Portuguese translation. I hardly know whether there was any particular 
meaning in what followed, but on one of the Monks asking me if I 
understood the Latin, and on my replying that I did, he hastily snatched 
the book out of my hand, replaced it on the shelf, and hurried the party 
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out of the room ; nor could I afterward obtain admission into it. We 
had previously been introduced into the chapel, which is a handsome one; 
and there my ignorance of established ceremonies had made it too 
manifest, that I had no more reverence for the Crucifix standing on the 
altar than for the vestal lamp burning beside it. 

Some of the senior Monks appeared to be men of simple, mild and 
cheerful manners. I felt attached to more than one inhabitant of the 
house, until convinced, beyond the possibility of doubt, that virtue did 
not predominate there. 

The gardens are kept in such order that he any in Rio equal 
them. Behind the convent is a considerable hill, which is a part of the 
demesne of the establishment; round its summit is an extensive walk, 
whence the city and its neighbourhood are seen to great advantage. As 
we passed along, our ecclesiastical companion entertained us with a story 
of a crocodile, which once dwelt there, and devoured two children. Had 
an alligator ascended this dry isolated hill, and taken up its abode there, 
it might have done such mischief, but the speckled lizard, which really 
dwells in such places, is much too diminutive to come under the oppro- 
brium of devouring children. 

It seems that there were two convents of Carmelites in Rio; for 
we find, besides that which is now attached to the Royal house, a small 
one in the Rua dos Barbonos, and the number of its inhabitants is 
proportionate to its extent. With more seeming modesty than some 
others possess, it does not obtrude its front into the street, nor has it, like 
them, chosen for its site one of the spots most favoured with fine 
prospects and refreshing breezes. The little Chapel belonging to it is 
uncommonly neat. Nearly opposite, is an excellent private chapel, 
where the usual worshippers are numerous. 

Not far distant is the Convent of Nossa Senhora d’Ajuda, designed 
for ladies. It is a large incomplete building, has a garden inclosed with 
a high wall, and an area, where the Nuns are allowed to see and converse 
with their friends, through large and well secured gratings. The Lady 


Abbess is a fine portly woman, about fifty-five years of age; her manner 
12 
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genteel and affable, far beyond that of any other lady whom I have seen 
in Brazil. She is said to be a native of France, and of noble birth. We 
wanted to purchase sweetmeats, for which the house is famed, and she 
took the order in person; thus it was that we enjoyed the pleasure of 
conversing with so superior a woman. The ladies are seventeen in 
number, mostly upwards of thirty years of age, and corpulent. They 
are highly respected, and the female part of the royal family, passing 
by the house in their daily rides, carefully return the salutations of the 
Nuns. The Chapel here is plain, but light and cheerful; the vocal music 
is excellent. In the garden-wall are many hewn stones, which have 
either been portions of some older building, or designed for the use of 
this, had the plan been completed. At one end of the house, and at a 
considerable distance from the apartments of the Nuns, is a suite of large, 
dirty, unfurnished rooms, set apart as a retreat for vagrants in bad 
weather. A poor man has the charge of these rooms, and is allowed to 
accommodate the casual occupiers with a fire. 

Upon a delightful eminence above the public gardens, and South of 
the city, stands the Convent of Santa Thereza. The ascent to it is 
steep, but well paved, and rendered as easy as the nature of the ground 
will admit. It contains twenty-one Nuns, and is reckoned the next in 
rank to the Ajuda. The Chapel is small, but neat; behind it are the 
domestic apartments. The gardens are upon a declivity, hanging 
towards the West, enjoying the advantage of water from the public 
aqueduct, which runs through them. They seem not well adapted 
to recluses, as the neighbouring heights command a view of them. We 
marked the extraordinary care which had been taken to secure the 
windows of this house, occasioned, it is said, by an elopement through 
one of them, a few years ago. 

Besides other Religious Houses for females, there are two to which 
they may resort, and receive all the security of a convent, without 
taking the vows, or subjecting themselves to perpetual - confinement. 
The first, and most considerable in point of size, is the Recolhimento da 
Nossa Senhora do Parto, standing at the end of Rua dos Ourives. 
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The lower apartments are the abodes of poor families, the upper 
stories are devoted to the purposes of the establishment. At the 
end of the building, in the Rua do.St. Jozé, is the chapel, which is 
generally well attended, but imperfectly lighted and little adored. The 
altar has no claim to distinction, except for its inferiority ; and the place 
for the Recolhidas, or secluded females, behind the grating of which they 
join in divine worship, is low and heavy. This is also the situation 
where women of a certain class frequently say their vespers, and hear their 
masses, in order to cleanse themselves from former stains, and make 
arrangements for the contraction of new ones. 

This chapel, at the time I arrived, was the scene of one most abo- 
minable custom. The dead child of poor parents was often wrapped in 
rags, and tucked into the gratings of one of the windows, where it 
remained until the charity of the pious deposited with it the established 
fee for burial. Then, but not before, the men, whose work ought to be 
charity, both tothe living and the dead, took away the corpse, and pocketed 
the cash. The fee, I am told, for the funeral service was six hundred 
and forty reis, about two shillings and sixpence; while the daily wages 
of the poor were no more than eighty reis, or four-pence, and there are 
generally two holidays, at least, in every week. Thus the man of God 
absorbs the ten days labour of a poor one, to do—what shall I say ? an 
act of humanity? no; but that, which, in my conscience I believe, he 
himself reckons of no importance whatsoever, and which ought to be 
performed by priests of every sect, as an act of duty, not of profit. 

The other Recolhimento is near the Easternmost point of the city, 
and is connected with, or near to, the Misericordia, or Infirmary ; toge- 
ther they constitute an extensive and noble pile of building. Between 
them is a large and gloomy chapel, yet not without showy pretensions, 
when lighted up. This retreat seems to be more respectable than the 
former, and to contain a greater number of young females. At worship, 
we can see their shades, and hear their voices, and thus judge, in some 
measure, of their numbers and ages. Many of their voices are melodious, 
and their chaunting is of a superior kind. Yet poor are the claims 
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of the best of these establishments to. numerous inmates or genuine 
respectability. 

Cazal describes the inhabitants of the retreats as the orphan children 
of white people, born in wedlock, who leave them at marriage, and then 
receive a dowry. This is not a representation of the whole truth. Per- 
sons, who are quitting the city on business for a time, and having, it may 
be, no friends, with whom they can entrust their girls, often place them 
in these houses, with a wish that they may be kept in security and good 
order. Husbands, too, who suspect that they do not possess the whole 
hearts of their wives, send them hither during an occasional absence, and 
take them out again on their return. Some, of whose levity there can 
be little doubt, are placed here by their friends, either as a punishment 
for life, or for correction and restoration to virtue. Incongruous as it 
may appear, females of some rank in society, and of unquestioned cha- 
racter, sometimes choose a Recolhimento for their abode, while their 
husbands are from home. With what degree of intimacy they mix with 
their fellow lodgers I know not. But, on the most favourable suppo- 
sition, these houses present a strange jumble of age, character, and 
purpose ; young and old, the innocent and the corrupted, female schools 
and Magdalene Hospitals. A British parent would never select such a 
place for his daughter, nor such persons for her companions and instruc- 
tors. A British husband would never believe that his wife could here be 
more secure from moral taint, than when left to her own sense of what is 
due to herself, to her friends and society. But the Brazilians have little 
delicacy of feeling; they know next to nothing of the strong and over- 
bearing influence of moral causes. 

The Misericordia, or house for the reception and cure of invalids, 
is an excellent structure, large and clean, endowed with considerable 
estates, to the income of which additions are made by voluntary contri- 
butions, and a small tax on the wages of seamen. The houses in the 
city, which belong to it, have on their fronts, just over the principal 
entrance, a small tablet expressive of the fact, and the number by which 
each is distinguished in the books of the hospital; an excellent method 
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of preventing the lapse or abuse of charitable endowments. 'The number 
of patients is considerable, and no man is inadmissible, whatever be the 
nature of his disease. It is open alike to the rich and the poor; if any 
one desires to be admitted gratis, he must carry with him, from persons 
known and respectable, a certificate of poverty ; if a man have no such 
testimony, he pays for the accommodation which he receives, at a fixed, 
but moderate, daily rate. Though there is a sort of tacit restriction 
operating against black people, I placed there, not without some mur- 
muring on the part of the patients, a slave of my own; and he received 
from the governors and medical men all reasonable attention. At his 
discharge, it was necessary to go through some tedious and useless forma- 
-lities, and to certify that he was cured. It would appear matter of regret 
that there is no ward in the hospital for females, nor nurses of that de- 
scription allowed, if the vicious dispositions and habits of the people were 
not taken into due consideration. 

Of the Colleges for education that of St. Jozé is the oldest and most 
renowned, It was probably founded soon after the church of St. Sebastian, 
and stands at the bottom of the hill, which bears that name, near to the 
Rua d’ Ajuda. In front is a gate-way, which is more than substantial, 
degenerating into the heavy Brazilian style. Passing under this gate-way, 
visitors reach a large open space, covered with grass, at the bottom of 
which they find a single range of building, with latticed windows painted 
red. Its external appearance presented marks of palpable negligence, 
and further search confirmed the first impressions. The rooms were suffi- 
ciently numerous, but seemed to be very uncomfortable, some of them 
unoccupied. We observed a few of the collegians lounging about in purple 
gowns; some had received the tonsure, but most of them were very 
young. They exhibited no elasticity of mind, no inquisitive curiosity, no 
urbanity of manners, and but little cleanliness of person. They surveyed 
us with a stupid stare, and displayed, as we thought, the baneful 
influence of supercilious ignorance on the powers which it pretends to 
cultivate. As we came out, we were ready to say to each other,—no ray 
of science has penetrated here.. The college is in a seemingly healthy, as 
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well as pleasant, situation; but neglect and filth appear to be depriving 
it of these natural advantages. 

Near tothe Lapa is another College. This, too, isa good, substan- 
tial, extensive building ; but, like the other, greatly neglected. It is dirty, 
the lattice windows want repairing, the fences are broken down, the gardens 
lie waste, all around are puddles retaining the dirty water of this part of 
the town, and the whole place has an air of desolation ; nevertheless iis 
said to be wealthy.—Since this note was taken, I find that the college has 
been suppressed, and the Carmelite friars removed to it, when their con-~ 
vent was added to the Royal residence. 

Another College, more respectable in its appearance and management 
than the former, stands in the narrow and dirty Rua do St. Joaquim, and 
bears the same name with the street. Here the learned profess to educate 
young people for employments in thestate, and to teach such sciences, in par- 
ticular, as may fit them for this destination. But though the Government 
lends its countenance to the institution, the number of scholars is small, 
and, indeed, the house is not capable of receiving many. They are dis- 
tinguished by white woollen garments, but the state of the rooms ill 
agrees with the colour of the dress. Attached to this college is an excel- 
lent small chapel, which commands a view up a wide street to the church 
da St. Anna. It is observable, that no one of the colleges, besides this, 
has a place for divine worship connected with it. 

The Bishop’s palace, which seems a link, whereby ecclesiastical 
buildings are united with civil and domestic ones, stands upon a hill 
North of the city, over which it commands an admirable view. It is 
large, though the upper part only can be considered as the abode of the 
Bishop; the lower being partly piazzas, and partly offices. A wretched 
neighbourhood, at the foot of the hill, serves asa foil to its neatness. The 
ascending road, bad in itself, is incumbered with all sorts of filth. Behind 
it isa garden, and a back road, which communicates with one of the 
strongest forts in the city. 

Few things can excite greater surprise in the mind of a British 
merchant than a first visit to the chief commercial and financial establish- 
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ment in Brazil. My business called me early to the Custom-house, 
which was then divided into two parts by a street connecting the Praia 
dos Mineros with the Fish-market. The part nearest to the water was 
an open shed, forty yards long by twenty broad. In the front of it, 
towards the water, was a wooden crane of the most miserable construc- 
tion, worked by slaves; by this the packages were landed from large 
barges of about forty tons burden, which brought them from the vessels, 
lying nearly five hundred yards from the wharf. There were only two 
of these barges allowed, and the proprietorship was a monopoly ; so that 
no goods could be landed without their assistance, nor on any other part 
of the beach. All the storehouses, which the Government held for the 
reception of goods imported, consisted of rooms, which altogether were 
not more than a thousand square yards in extent, with walls about twenty 
feet high. The floor was laid close to the soil, which occasioned the 
boards to be rotten with damp, and thickly covered with dirt. Besides 
these, there was, indeed, another small room up stairs, appropriated to 
East India goods. _It is evident that such warehouses as these must soon 
be filled; at the time of my arrival they were already crammed, and the 
surplus was exposed under the shed above-mentioned, on the open beach, 
and in the contiguous streets. 

In Rio all packages of goods are opened by officers appointed for the 
purpose; and as this could be done only in one room, it was singularly 
ill-contrived that the destined apartment was above stairs. No crane being 
allowed, but at the water side, every packageof dry goods, whatever its weight 
or contents, was thus obliged to be rolled up a flight of twenty or more 
steps, by the strength of slaves. The place into which the goods were 
conveyed, was about as large as a common-sized English ball-room ; on 
one side of it was a long table, at which sate the inferior officers of the 
customs. It was the duty of one to unpack the goods, of another to 
take the measures and weights of the articles, of a third to value them 
and make out the account, of a fourth to check and to enter it. At 
the upper end of the room was another table, at which the judge of the 
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on his right hand, on his left the treasurer; by one of them the account 
was re-examined and again entered, by the other the amount of duties 
was received. When this part of the business was completed, the goods 
were carried down a different flight of steps into a room below ; where a 
piece of lead, about the size of a swan-shot, bearing the arms of Portugal, 
was affixed, by means of a loop of thread, to every piece of bale goods, 
to every parcel of hardware, however small, to every pair of stockings 
and gloves, to every piece of tape and ball of cotton. Destitute of this 
royal badge, not one of them could appear in the shops, without the risk 
of confiscation. 

After ten reis, or about a half-penny, had been paid for every seal, 
the goods were allowed to pass a stage further, to a shed near the front 
door of the custom-house. Here, also, were two tables; at one of them, 
another account was taken of the pieces, yards, and weights, and compared 
with the former Dispatch,—as the previous account was technically called ; 
at the other, the Dispatch was deposited. Every article was then counted 
out, and passed into the street; where the goods were laid down, one 
mingled mass of cassimeres, muslins, and lace, of butter, oil, and fish. 
Though the air of the torrid zone, and the heated pavement, were not 
taken into account, no one can doubt the confusion, injury, and loss, with 
which such scenes must be attended. A part of the actual mischief 
might, however, have been prevented, had not the whole active part of 
the business been performed by black men, into whom it is impossible to 
infuse discernment or carefulness, and whom, in many cases, it is equally 
impossible to controul. ; 

It was not only with the tediousness and confusion of these 
proceedings that I felt highly disgusted, with the dirt to which 
the finest goods were exposed, and with the formal mode of acting in 
every department. Disgusting, too, as well as ridiculous, seemed to me, 
the appearance of the officers; in full gala dress, with powdered heads, 
cocked hats, large buckles, and small swords; all much the worse for 
wear. And to crown the whole, there was the stately port of an 
unwashed, uncombed centinel, in a borrowed jacket, and with borrowed 
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arms ;—for, at that period, military uniforms and accoutrements served 
for several different. men. This fellow, in his long, coarse, cotton 
trowsers, and barefooted, stalked as a guard over the important func- 
tionaries of her Majesty’s customs; and to him every one was expected 
to uncover his head. 

The insufficiency of this establishment, though generally appro- 
priated to the imports of the country, has induced the Government to 
grant some privileges to the City-wharf; so that here also, permission 
being obtained from the judge of the custom-house, imported goods may 
now be landed and laid up, until they are dispatched, and the duties 
paid upon them; for which purpose they must be removed, under the 
inspection of guards, to the custom-house itself. This Trapiche da 
Cidade consists of a good range of warehouses and a wharf towards the 
water, with a single crane, worked, like all the rest in Rio, by a number 
of black men, hanging by their hands upon pegs placed round the cireum- 
ference of a wheel. One-half of this building is now employed by the 
Government, the other by a British commercial house. 

On the Western side of the Ilha das Cobras is a Warehouse more 
complete and useful than showy, chiefly used for Sugar and Hides, and 
well situated for shipping them. It has a sheltered quay with two cranes, 
under the arms of which small vessels may lie in safety to discharge. 
One part of this building is occupied as a storehouse for the Bri- 
tish Fleet. 

The Trapiche do Sal is round the point of St. Bento, in a filthy part 
of the town. It consists of a line of warehouses, with a small square 
and sheltered quay in front of them. Salt is chiefly deposited there, 
whence its name; but it is used also for small parcels of sugars, and 
other kinds of produce, which come down the bay, and are generally 
intended for home consumption. Nearly adjoining to these warehouses 
are those, which the Oporto Company occupy for their wines. 

At a small distance, further along the beach, is the Trapiche do 
Colhete, well situated for shipping, but inconvenient and dirty. It 
receives principally sugar, fustic, and other dyeing woods, with some 
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hides and tallow. Adjoining is the Trapiche do Ordem, an excellent 
storehouse and quay, close to which vessels of considerable burden may 
lie in safety. It is rather exposed to a surf from the North-East, 
but the wind seldom blows with violence, more especially from that 
quarter. 

Half a mile farther, on a point facing the East, is the Trapiche da 
Saudé, or the healthy ; not undeserving of its name. It is used chiefly 
for Hides and Sugar; but, besides its inconvenient distance from the 
city, it is much exposed to a heavy surf, and is kept in poor order. 

The next of these accommodations for trade is situated about 
half a mile beyond the former, in the bay of Gambdéa. It is large and 
internally commodious, affording room for a great quantity of Hides 
and Horns; but its increased distance from the usual anchoring place 
proportionably increases its inconvenience for business. The same may 
be said of another wharf, upon the Ilha dos Enchados, North of the city ; 
which is thereby rendered of little use and consequence. 

Though in proportion to the size and the wants of Rio, it has but 
a scanty supply of water, there are several Public Fountains. That in the 
Largo do Paco is a handsome building, conveniently situated, and highly 
useful. The water is ejected perpendicularly from three pipes, then falls 
upon a conch-like dome, and descends into a small trough round the 
bottom, from which it is conveyed by other pipes into vessels for domestic 
use. It is evident that a worse contrivance could hardly be adopted in 
such a situation, where the supply is small, and the heat promotes eva- 
poration in the highest degree ; but in Rio are neither Philosophers nor 
@conomists. 

Near to the Quarteis do Segundo Regimento is another structure 
of a similar kind; but there the water is conveyed into large troughs, 
suitable for washing clothes, and employed for that purpose. The 
quantity of water is small, and, in consequence, it is little re- 
sorted to. 

At the head of the Rua das Marrecas, is a fountain, which, in a 
city so little ornamented, may be called splendid. It consists of a 
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semicircular recess, about twenty feet in diameter, the platform is six 
feet above the level of the street, and is reached by a flight of steps, on 
the right of which is a spacious trough for watering horses, on the other 
side a similar one for washing clothes. In the front, above these, is a 
handsome railing, and, where this joins the curve on each side, a circular 
station for centinels. On each side of the front is a square pilaster, about 
twenty feet high; one of them supports a figure of Diana, in the 
character of a huntress, the other a man, who, perhaps, may be the 
representative of Actaon; the figures are of bronze, but clumsily 
executed. Round the curve are stone seats, for the accommodation of 
those who are waiting their turn for a supply of water. 

A fourth public fountain is in front of the Convent of St. 
Antonio, and is supplied by the aqueduct or Caraoca. The water issues 
from horizontal brass pipes, about eight feet higher than the street. 
Part of the water is delivered into a large cistern, designed as a washing 
place for all, who are disposed to make use of it. A curious scene is 
daily exhibited here ; great numbers of men and women, generally black 
people, and more than half naked, some within the cistern and others 
around it, are busily employed in the occupation to which the place is 
devoted. In the process of their work they swing the wet clothes 
over their heads, and strike them with all their force upon the coping of 
the wall, which is lower within than on the outside, so that the greater 
part of the water, beaten out of the clothes, falls again into the cistern. 
The supply is copious and constant, at one end; the discharge at the 
other is much to be regretted, in a city where water is so scarce. 

Without the city, beyond the Lapa, is a fountain, with one pipe, 
yielding an inconsiderable quantity of water; and beyond the Gloria, in 
the woods, is a large covered well, too distant to be of general utility. 
At Caatumbi is another, sunk about three feet into the ground; the 
descent to it is by steps from the high road, and within are seats round 
about it. The water is discharged from a mastiff’s head, cut in stone; 
no very pleasant device, yet not unsuitable to a dirty and comfortless 
place. 
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Far up the bay, and near to Mata Porcos, is an erection, where the 
merchant-shipping take in a supply of water, called, from its particular 
destination, the Bico dos Marinheiros. The water comes from the Rio 
Comprido, and is therefore plentiful. Formerly boats could lie near to it, 
but sand being gradually accumulated, and no one to clear it away, it 
has become necessary to construct a long wooden spout, extending over 
the bank to a depth of water sufficient for the boats. 

The Aqueduct, which supplies most of the public fountains, is a 
noble work, executed about the year 1750. It consists of two walls, 
about six feet high, arched over, with sufficient space for workmen to 
enter it occasionally, and pass through its whole length. At suitable 
intervals, there are openings for the admission of light and air. Within 
is laid the canal, about eighteen inches wide, twenty-four deep, and 
three miles long. It commences at the bottom of the lofty conical peak 
of the Corcovado, where the waters, flowing from that mountain, are 
collected into a covered reservoir, and thence conveyed into the canal. 
Their course from the summit is through deep and shady woods, and the 
canal is defended from the sun-beams; and thus, until they reach the 
city, little of their freshness is lost. 

There seems to have been a work of the kind prior to this, in nearly 
the same line as the present; for I have noticed, in several places, the 
remains of it. A line of coarse earthen-ware, something like our 
chimney-pots, made so as that the smaller end of one should fit into the 
larger end of another, appears to have been laid under ground, to 
preserve it from injury ; but the contrivers could have known nothing of 
the pressure of fluids, or they never would have trusted to such fragile 
materials in many of the descents. The present aqueduct, too, is ill 
constructed, and must be perpetually liable to accidents; for the water is 
sometimes compelled to change its course in a right angular direction, 
and no provision is made for the harmless discharge of any superfluity 
which may occasionally come down. 

From the place where the water enters the canal, to the several 
points of its discharge in the city, is a descent of about six hundred feet. 
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It is first conducted along the Eastern edge of a precipice, the mountain 
rising to the left; it then crosses the ridge, which is here very narrow, 
and follows the Western side for a considerable distance, with a precipi- 
tous rock of solid granite above, and descending below the work. In 
this spot the canal is cut through the face of the rock, and the only path- 
way is upon its coping. In both these portions of its course the views 
are wonderfully fine. It next passes through a woodland scene, until it 
comes to another ridge, composed of clay, which is cut down, and the 
work is completely buried as far as to the spot where the prospect opens 
to the North and North-west. Hence it winds round the hill, accom- 
panied by a broad road overgrown with brushwood, the scene entirely 
of the strictest forest kind, which continues to the very border of the 
city. At every break among the trees new views burst upon the 
passenger, first to the left and then to the right, as the wall which he 
follows crosses the projections of the over-shadowing mountain. Above 
the Convent of Santa Thereza, the aqueduct approaches the very point 
of a hill, and descends rapidly through the building to a suite of arches 
below ; these convey it from the mountain, whose sides it has so long 
adorned, to the hill of St. Antonio, and to the city. To the inhabi- 
tants it affords a most agreeable promenade, on days when the ordinances 
of the Church require a cessation from business, and allow them to be 
made days of amusement. 

Rio de Janeiro may properly be considered as a Garrison-town, 
though without walls. It is divided into military districts, the palace 
being the head quarters; guard-houses are placed in different parts, 
where officers are constantly in attendance ; sentinels are stationed at all 
public offices, at the landing-places, and in every part of the city, where 
they can conveniently communicate with each other. Soldiers on duty 
are always walking about the streets, some in regimentals and others 
without them ; acting in the civil, as well as the military department. 
In plainer words, the place is under martial law; but it is mildly admi- 
nistered by a council, which was established immediately upon the 
Queen’s arrival. 
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The troops of the line consist of three regiments of infantry, one of 
cavalry, and one of artillery. They are so far from being complete, that 
the whole force does not amount, I believe, to two thousand effective 
men. Their general appearance is such as might be expected from their 
miserable appointments, their more miserable discipline, and from the 
weight with which duty falls on so small a number of men, whose poor 
pay affords them only coarse, and insufficient food. To improve their 
pittances, many obtain leave to do some work, and share their earnings 
with the officers, who grant them a temporary liberty. Hence it is, I 
suppose, that we find between the common soldier and his commander a 
familiarity destructive of all military discipline. Each regiment is 
obliged to muster once a month, on a certain day, and then every 
effective man must be present to receive his pay; thus it appears not 
essentially necessary that he should be on duty more than twelve days in 
the year, and though his attendance be somewhat more frequent than 
this, he becomes a much better boatman, or fisherman, or shoemaker, 
than soldier. 

When actually employed, the men live in barracks, in different 
parts of the city. Those of the first regiment are situated in a narrow 
alley, but are well constructed, and have an enclosed court. Those of 
the second are in the Rua dos Quarteis, one side of which is entirely 
occupied by their apartments, while the street itself is their only parade- 
ground. The third regiment is placed at the opposite, that is, the 
Eastern side of the town; the barracks there are somewhat better, and 
communicate with a large open space, near the beach. Not far from 
them is the building occupied by the artillery, a poor little place, but 
amply sufficient for the corps. The cavalry are lodged near the old 
Jesuits’ Church, in buildings which manifest little regard to the accom- 
modation of men or horses. Few as are the men of this regiment, the 
horses are still more deficient, and none of them are shod, except a small 
number belonging to officers. 

The Militia consists of two regiments, raised in the city from the 
shopkeepers, their apprentices and servants, and officered by merchants. 
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Their number may probably be fifteen hundred; but it is difficult to 
form an exact estimate, because they are not compelled to muster with 
punctuality. When they make their appearance, it is with very shabby 
appointments, and with hardly any thing like discipline. Most of the 
men, when not in line, are too lazy to carry their muskets, use um- 
brellas, and have slaves following them for the purpose. The colours, 
while rolled up, are borne by the same ignoble hands; as are even the 
drums, when their beat isnot wanted. The heat of the climate furnishes 
an excuse, of which the indolence of all ranks is not slow to take 
advantage. 

Besides these, three other regiments of militia are raised in the 
province. That of the districts of Rio and Cape Frio may be considered 
as tolerably effective; that of Ilha Grande, too, attracts some notice; 
but the districts of St. Joa Marcos and Goytacazes either fail to raise 
their quota, or are too distant to be much noticed at the seat of govern- 
ment. These Troops consist chiefly, if not entirely, of Cavalry, and are 
composed of persons selected from the Farms or Plantations. Every 
white man is obliged to become a member of the Corps of his district, 
and to mulattoes, even of a deep shade, is graciously conceded the 
honour of joining it. They are armed with swords, some of them with 
pistols also; but their discipline is slight, and their character low. If 
wanted to disperse a riotous assemblage of slaves, they might possibly be 
of use; in a serious insurrection they would be of little service, of less if 
called to withstand a disciplined invader. Indeed they would be inca- 
pable of acting in concert, if it be true, as I have heard, that they muster 
only in troops. 

It is usual to avoid the militia duty by the most paltry subterfuges ; 
many persons obtain an exemption by being placed upon the list of 
Volunteers, to serve in the Forts on occasions of danger. This, it is 
pretended, is the post of honour, Where the first attacks of an enemy 
are to be withstood; but it is really the most secure retreat which can be 
found. Hence there are more officers than men belonging to some of the 


forts, for these pretexts are the most common and effectual among 
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the upper ranks; and more men than are sufficient to garrison 
them. 

On the whole .it appears to me that, in case of emergency, about 
seven thousand men might be brought together. in twenty-four hours; but 
it could not be done without great exertion. Nor would the most active 
pains be sufficient perfectly to accomplish their junction, within so short 
a period ; for the force must be collected on the different sides of a piece 
of water two miles broad, without any adequate means of passing it. 
Nor is the ground about Rio well adapted to the manceuvres of cavalry, 
while an invading army could have no force of the kind, and would take 
advantage of positions. ' 

There seems also an extreme want of the necessaries of war ; a great 
deficiency of small arms is most manifest, and no pieces of light artillery, 
fit for the field, are to be seen. The heavy ones at the forts, where there 
is far from being a piece for every embrasure, are old and rusty, and 
some of them have not been scaled for years. Of those which show 
themselves as effective, many a one rests its muzzle upon the wall, while 
the breech is supported by two cross-sticks. There is no powder but 
what is collected from British vessels ; no lead, consequently no musket- 
balls, nor any surplus of iron-shot. Whena gun is fired in terrorem, on 
any occasion, the ball is always made of clay. -The men, miserably 
equipped for the drill and parade, as before observed, are worse furnished 
for service ; they have no great coats, blankets, knapsacks, canteens, nor 
tents, nor even shoes, nor the common articles of linen. They are 
altogether without soldier-like appearance, or military habits. In the 
field they would become sickly, without being harrassed, and die without 
a conflict; while, shut up in the forts, they must starve, for the 
magazines are unfurnished. ¥é ay 

The defences of Rio frown formidably in the eyes of a person unac- 
quainted with their real state. A vessel, entermg the harbour, first 
meets with the two curtains, or traverses, which have been mentioned 
before. They are constructed of stone, to the South of the harbour, and 
the East and West of its entrance ; and are intended to defend a narrow 
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neck of flat land, being drawn across it from one hill to another, which 
rise at each end with smooth and almost perpendicular faces. The 
Eastern plain conducts to the back of Santa Cruz, and communicates with 
the Sacco, or Five-fathom bay. From hence a path winds up the hill, 
and passing between two remarkable points, comes toa sort of square 
castle, rather than battery, to prevent the fort from being attacked in the 
rear ; but the defence of this spot seems very inadequate to its importance. 
The other plain, towards the West, conducts to the hinder part of the 
Sugar Loaf, and communicates with the bay of Bota Fogo. Each curtain 
is about twenty feet high, and double. The approach to both would be 
dangerous, because exposed to the fire of Santa Cruz, though neither of 
them has any guns mounted upon it. 

The last named fort has been partly described already. It is built 
upon a projecting rock, which forms, on one side, the gorge of the 
harbour ; and though backed by a lofty and steep, yet not inaccessible 
hill, is certainly the most formidable of the forts. It has three plain 
faces ; on that to the South are mounted a few heavy pieces ; to the West 
two tiers of embrasures present themselves, but very few guns are visible, 
and all, it is said, are seen, which are there; to the North are four or 
five embrasures, all empty. : 

Directly opposite to this, upon a projecting point of land, is another 
small fort, on which are mounted a few light guns, not calculated, appa- 
rently, todo much injury. It is properly an outwork, belonging to the 
fort of St. Joan, which is situated round the point, in a position where it 
can oppose a landing at the back of the Sugar Loaf, guard the entrance 
to the bay of Bota Fogo, and sweep its beach. Here the Portuguese 
fleet disembarked the troops which first invaded the country, here they 
remained two years, before they could advance a single step; and to 
guard them, a fort, probably the precursor of the present was erected. 
Thus much may be said in vindication of both its position and its form. - 

In front of the entrance is the fort of the Lagé, a square building, 
which, though small, is capable of doing great execution in still weather, 


provided it were well garrisoned and supplied. Its fire might continue 
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much longer upon an approaching enemy than that of any other of the 
forts, and could not be silenced until a vessel flanked, or brought her 
broadside to bear upon it. . 

Having passed these three forts, which, with a stiff sea-breeze, 
might occupy half an hour, an invading fleet would find itself fairly in 
the harbour, and in a situation to be little molested by them, because 
almost their whole force is directed towards an approaching enemy. 
Before ships of war are brought up in the Roads, their anchoring place, 
they have to pass the fort of Villegagnon, well situated upon a long and 
narrow island, but in a very dilapidated, and even ruinous condition. 
It is supported, on the East, by the insignificant battery of St. Joan do, 
Carai, and on the North by the fort of St. Diogo, now become 
almost useless. 

Beyond the town is the Ilha das Cobras, covered with a small forti- 
fication, which seems’ to have been intended as a retreat in extreme 
distress, rather than an addition to the defences. It must, however, be 
untenable, should an enemy have possession of the commanding fortified 
heights. Among these the most important are the old fort of the 
Monté, near the Church of St. Sebastian, a platform a little below it, 
neither of which have any guns mounted, and the fort of Conceicam, 
which is in a better condition, and might be rendered of great use. A 
small battery is situated upon the height above the College of St. Jozé, 
and commands the beach of the Lapa. Some of these positions are 
become less valuable than they formerly were, the channel, which once 
led into the rear of the city, being now blocked up; and it is impossible 
fully to appreciate their ancient utility, without entering into some 
particulars of the history of the place. 

Besides these, there are two Batteries of an infférior order, each about 
four miles from the town, intended to guard narrow passes. One, on the 
road to Copo Cabana, is advantageously placed on the projecting point of 
a high rock, and commands the beach in that quarter, but is very much 
neglected. The other is upon the road to the Lagoa do Freitas, and is of 
no value whatsoever at. present, but may formerly have been useful 
against the inroads of Indian bands. 
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The Military Hospital stands about two-thirds up the Eastern face 
of the hill of St. Sebastian, adjoining the platform lately mentioned. It 
is above the effluvia of the city, enjoys the full freshness of the all- 
reviving sea-breeze, and cheers the spirits with the view which it presents, 
of the roadsted, the bay and its entrance, and the shipping in both. The 
house is large and substantial, but, like all the rest, betrays a 2TOSS 
inattention to cleanliness. Near to it is an important guard-house, placed 
on the most elevated look-out, which the city contains. At no great 
distance, is the house of Sir Sydney Smith, an officer, to whom the 
British in Rio are highly indebted, and whom the court and the people 
appear sincerely to regard. The spot is appropriate to its inhabitant ; 
beneath lies the British fleet; and all the signal posts of the place, as well 
as the noble prospect just descr ibed, are in view. 

The Navy of Portugal may, very properly, be considered as _trans- 
ferred to Brazil, for the principal part of it came over with the Royal 
Family. There are now here seven sail of different descriptions; some 
of the first rates are fine vessels, but three of them are old, and will pro- 
bably never again leave the harbour, for there are here no means of repair- 
ing them, neither slips nor docks, no stores nor storehouses. There is 
no stock of timber, cordage, and canvass; neither are there any means 
of procuring them. The shipwrights are very few, and there is a great 
deficiency of sailors. Even merchant vessels cannot find supplies, when 
they are wanted ; much less, a fleet of transports or men of war. The 
Arsenal is a small place under the hill of St. Bento, the front of which is 
much exposed, by being open to the water. It consists of a miserable 
workshop or two, and a line of sheds, under which a few boats are laid 
“up, and where a mast may be repaired. Cordage is made here, in a small 
quantity, from strips of hide, which are spun in the manner of hemp. 
Workmen say that it answers well; masters of ships assure me that, 
though it may serve for running rigging, it is improper for shrouds, and 
for all ropes, which support a constant tension, for it is apt to stretch 
when moistened. The cables are called Bass ones, being made of the 
fibres of some’ vegetable, extremely like coarse horse hair. They are 
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thick and light, but not strong, and can serve only for small vessels, and 
in mild waters. The demand for labourers on shore has also produced 
among sailors a spirit of desertion, from a service, into which most of 
them have been compelled to enter, and which they cordially dislike. 
Notwithstanding there is near the Custom-house a small place filled with 
jackets, and hammocks, and lanterns, there is not a sufficiency of these 
things to supply a frigate; nor can this little store be considered as any 
bar to the general conclusion, that it is hardly possible a Colony should be 
more destitute than this is, of every article, which is essential to the 
prosperity of shipping. 
Over this paltry Storehouse, is an apartment called the Treasury, of 
which I am told that a more impoverished place of the kind never 
existed. My informants added, that it is indebted to public servants 
and private individuals, beyond what it can possibly discharge, and 
that neither the army nor navy has received its pay for several months. 
By such a state of things the spirits of the people must, of necessity, 
be greatly affected; there is produced by it, beyond this, a sort of habi- 
tual imbecility. At the same time that they seem much disposed to 
pride themselves in the changes which have taken place in their cireum- 
stances and relations, and are filled with no small astonishment at their 
own magnificence, and the degree in which strangers minister to it; an 
alarm prevails among them at what they reckon the extravagance of the 
Court, supported by a comparison of the present demands upon the 
Treasury with what they formerly were. There even appeared a consi- 
derable degree of indecision, whether they should support the Sovereign, 
or demand their antiquated rights. Such a complicated state of the 
public mind may account, in some measure, for the panic, which pre- 
vailed, when, in November, 1808, a French flag appeared off the 
harbour, though there was only one vessel in sight, and she manifested 
no hostile disposition. It is true, the alarm did not extend to the naval 
or military department, much less to the Government; but the people 
were full of anxiety, and showed what might be expected from them, 


in case of a serious attack. The ship proved to be a cartel, with prisoners 
from the Isle of France. 
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The Public Gardens, though small, perfectly level, laid out in a 
very formal style, and most negligently kept, claim the pre-eminence 
among the few places of amusement in Rio. The entrance to this 
; ae retreat is from the Rua das Marrecas, through a handsome gate, 
above which is a medallion of the Queen, and her late husband, Don 
Pedro. In front of this gate, the principal avenue extends to a terrace on 
the opposite side of the gardens, raised about ten feet above the natural 
ground. Before it is a mass of grotto work, covered with verdure, 
among which are entwined in each other’s folds, two bronze alligators, 
about eight feet long. They discharge water from their mouths, and 
seem just about to plunge into a stone reservoir, in which it is received. 
From hence the water is conveyed into two other basins, level with the 
ground, one on each side of the avenue, behind which are long stone 
seats, overshadowed by very fine trees, and plants supported by lattice 
work, where, under the shelter of the Passion-flower, the sun-burnt 
Brazilian enjoys the luxury of fresh air. Just by, arise two slender 
pyramids of granite, of good proportions, well wrought, and bearing 
suitable inscriptions. At either end of the esplanade is a broad flight of 
steps; near the top of that on the left hand, is a small statue of a flying 
and laughing cupid, who holds by its foot a land tortoise, through the 
body of which, water is discharged into a granite bucket below, furnished 
with a ladle, and inviting the thirsty to drink. On a label, loosely twined 
round the right arm, is painted an allusive motto,—* Ainda brincando 
sou utile.-—Though playing Iam useful. The quaintness of the sentence, 
the countenance of the figure, and the refreshment derived from his 
proffered beverage, universally please, and often excite a smile. 

The Terrace is nearly a hundred yards long, and proportionably broad, 
paved with a coarse chequer work of different coloured granites, and 
accommodated with seats. ‘Toward the sea it has a parapet, on which 
are pots holding plants and flowers; toward the garden a well-wrought 
stone balustrade. At each end is a small square summer house, highly 
ornamented with painting and gilding. Their internal form is octagonal, — 
with four glazed windows, and a pair of folding doors. The principal 
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furniture is an old-fashioned gilded chair in each division, the one farthest 
from the door being raised on a low platform, affording formerly a sort 


of throne for power and distinction. The dome is an octagonal pyramii 
on the sides of which, as well as in the upper part of the compartments 
below, are pictures. Those in one of the buildings represent the produce 
and manufactures of the country; plantations of indigo, cotton, and 
sugar, of mandioca and milho, the harvests of each, and the various 
modes and machines, by which they are brought to a marketable state. 
In the other are pictures of Rio scenery, and of some great events in the 
history of the city; of the entrance of the harbour, as it appears from 
that spot; of the manner of catching whales in the harbour, before they 
deserted it; of the land view; and of the state of the place, previous to 
the formation of the gardens. In this picture, the most remarkable 
objects are the convent of St*. Thereza, the old white house, whence the 
inhabitants of the city are nick-named Caraocas, and the arches of the 
aqueduct, under which a considerable stream is flowing. An ‘ox is 
represented as passing through the stream, and shows the channel to 
have been about knee-deep; such I have learned was the actual state of 
the place about the year 1750, then covered with water; now occupied 
by these gardens and several good streets. Another of the compart- 
ments represents a naval engagement as taking place in the bay, the 
scenery of which cannot be mistaken; it is certainly Rio de Janeiro, but 
the enemy’s vessels carry Dutch colours, and I know of no fact in the 
history of the place, to which this circumstance can possibly apply. I 
suspect that, by a little tissue of falsehood and flattery, to which the 
Caraocas are by no means averse, they intended to appropriate to them- 
selves the honours of Bahia. The last division of the dome represents 
the burning of a large Dutch vessel; boats are towing her off from the 
rest of the shipping, which are placed bebind the Ilha das Cobras; she 
is coming round the Eastern part of that island, and must be near the 
Ilha dos Ratos. On the Western side of this latter rock lie, at this 
day, the keel, stem and stern-posts, and some of the futtocks of a ship, 
which are said to be the remains of the identical vessel. The wreck, 
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covered with barnacles, may be approached in still weather without danger, 
though almost surrounded by rocks. 

Among places of public amusement and recreation in a great 
city, the Theatre usually holds a principal place. So it may be with 
that of Rio, in the estimation of the inhabitants; but few, who 
have seen other houses of the kind, other scenic arrangements and 
performances, can unite with them in admiration of what is to be 
found here. 

The Theatre is situated close to the Palace, and is a poor, small, 
dark house. Its form on the inside is an oval, at one end of which is 
the stage, and on the other the royal box, which occupies the whole 
Northern side of the building. Other boxes, cut off from all commu- 
nication with the air, and hot, almost beyond endurance, extend round 
the sides of the house, and have an open, clumsy railing in front, most 
gaudily painted. The pit is divided into two parts; that before the 
royal box has forms, with a rail, against which the shoulders may be 
leaned; the division behind this, and beneath the seat of Royalty, is 
separated by a barrier, and the part of the audience, stationed there, 
must stand and listen. The house is lighted from tin sconces, fixed to 
the pillars, which support the boxes, and a chandelier of wood, with tin 
branches. With this elegant furniture, the scenery and other decorations 
thoroughly correspond. Sentinels, with fixed bayonets, are placed in 
every part of the house, and in all the avenues leading to it. 

The Performances are worthy of the place and style in which they 
are brought out. The orchestra is small, inconvenient, and ill-supplied. 
Many of the dramatic pieces contain representations, which a small 
portion of good sense and taste would banish for ever from the stage. 
One of the last scenes which I witnessed, during my first stay at Rio, 
was the catastrophe of a tragedy. The heroine, dressed in white muslin, 
was supposed to be put to death, while the curtain was down, by 
severing her head from the body. Here, I think, would have been 
an end of her part, on any other than a Brazilian stage; but, after a 
little time, the curtain was drawn up again, for no other purpose 
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than to shew the audience the headless body of the lady, seated upright 
in an arm-chair, with the blood bubbling from her neck, and flowing 
‘down her raiment. 

As little needs to be said about the Performers, who, in general, 
were scarcely less contemptible and shocking than the pieces. The 
actresses are, one of them formal and ranting, another insufferably pert. 
Of the male performers, one alone displays any thing like the true spirit 
of comedy; while another stupid fellow seems as if he had no business 
on the stage, but to exhibit his teeth and his buckles; a third acts the 
villain well, especially in the garb of a priest. I was surprised at the 
boldness, with which rascally Ecclesiastics are brought forward, until it 
was observed to me, that all admitted the existence of such shames 
while no individual applied the lesson to himself. 

Certain moralists have discovered an intimate connexion between 
theatrical exhibitions and the only species of public buildings and institu- 
tions in Rio, which remains to be noticed at present. Without taking 
any farther advantage of their theory, I beg permission to introduce the 
Calabouca, or common Whipping-Post of the city, where many earnest 
attempts are made to correct moral disorders. It is now placed within 
the old fort of St. Iago, but was formerly near the palace, in the public 
street. The name, which is a corrupted words, signifying in Brazil 
« hold your tongue,” is inscribed on the top of the post; in seeming 
mockery of the sufferings inflicted there, as well as of the ignorance of 
the sufferer, who very seldom can read. The punishments of poor rogues 
on this spot, are sometimes dreadfully severe; and such, as to be unfit 
for minute description, inflicted also on slaves alone. 

The common Jail is in the neighbourhood of the Bishop’s palace, a 
strong and heavy building, around which all is filthiness, all within is 
sickening. The first room is barricaded much like our dens for wild 
beasts, and the prisoners roam about it in much the same style, and with 
no better accommodations. There is, however, here, what our places of 
confinement sometimes want, a separation of minor offenders from those, 
who are charged with greater crimes. While the latter are in the den 
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just mentioned, the former are in two spacious rooms above, one of which 
is furnished with a long table and forms. A few additional prison comforts 
may be obtained in the jailor’s house, but the cost is heavy, and the 
prisoners are seldom able and willing to defray it. I am told that there is 
in no shape a jail delivery, and that some of the prisoners have remained 
in custody until the crimes, for which they were committed have been 
forgotten. No one, it is probable, would dare to set at liberty a culprit 
thus circumstanced; few, it may be, would presume to account him 
already punished beyond measure.—The fort of the Ilha das Cobras con- 
tains the State Prisons, and these also, are large, damp, and hopeless. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RIO pe JANEIRO. 
A.D. 1808. 


RANKS.—EMPLOY MENT.—MANNERS.—CHARACTER. 


VICEREYS.—THE QUEEN.——REGENT.—ROYAL FAMILY.— PALACE. —EQUIPAGE. — 
CONDE’ DE LINHARES.—COURTIERS.—ECCLESIASTICS.——-LAWYERS.——-MERCHANTS. 
—SHOPKEEPERS.——ARTIZANS.— PORTERS.—ITINERANT DEALERS.—BEGGARS.— 
WOMEN.—THEIR DRESS.—PERSONS.—EMPLOYMENTS.—CHILDREN.— DOMESTIC 
ARRANGEMENTS.—FURNITURE.—VISITS.—DINNER PARTY.—EVENING.—VISIT AT 


ILHA DOS FRADRES.—EDUCATION.—IGNORANCE.—FILTH.—VICES.—ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF JUSTICE. 


PREVIOUS to the arrival of the Royal Family in Brazil, the 
country was governed by Vicereys, sent from Portugal, who enjoyed 
almost absolute authority. Hence those, who depended upon the great 
man’s opinion, or were any way connected with his Court, became dis- 
posed to pay him even servile attention ; and indemnified themselves, as 
well as they could, for the humiliation which they underwent, by exact- 
ing a like deference from every one below them. In this way, servility 
pervaded all classes of society. When the representative of Royalty 
appeared in the streets, all, who saw the distant shadow of his equipage, 
not only uncovered their heads, but bent one knee to the ground. No 
one thought himself entitled to pass a common soldier on duty, or to 
read a public notice stuck against the wall, without performing some act — 
of homage. It is, no doubt, proper to pay the external and visible 
marks of respect to important officers and high characters; but in Brazil 
this principle is extended to a positive degradation of the manly character. 
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These modes of the country gave, however, to the Vicerey and his 
courtiers great facility in the distribution of graces and favours. A look, 
a smile, a bow,—for a well-bred Portuguese never uses the familiar nod,— 
but above all, a visit from him, were boons devoutly wished, and eagerly 
sought after. Such visits were bestowed with great condescension, and 
received with corresponding satisfaction. Among the higher classes, this 
led to frequent, extensive, and agreeable freedoms; for where the great 
man went, the lesser ones generally flocked, and the master of the house 
was as anxious to display the distinction with which he was honoured, 
as he was proud to receive it. He thus became habitually courteous and 
affable; the slightest acquaintance with the master was a sufficient intro- 
duction to the house, and gave authority to introduce also, the friend of 
a friend’s friend, to the tenth remove. The person, who now presided, 
did not forget that the next evening he should become a guest, and 
that then he would _have to seek the notice, which he now dispensed. 
A habit of ease and urbanity was, in this way introduced, which 
has been ill exchanged for more select parties and ceremonious 
behaviour. 

None can more keenly feel, nor more sincerely lament, the change, 
than the middle classes of Brazilians. The poor also, partake of their 
regrets; for where the masters assembled, their dependants and slaves 
followed, and received and paid their humbler court with imitative ease 
and mimic politeness. Among their superiors, cards, music, and fruit filled 
_up the evening; a fine climate, splendid moonlight or numerous lamps; 
good humour, and great gaiety of spirits, stole away the hours; and 
lateness alone dispersed the company. 

But if the change of circumstances, occasioned by the emigration 
of the Royal Family and its followers, was thus painful to many of the 
Brazilians, they saw the new comers in much more serious distress.— 
None but those, who were allowed a frequent and near approach to the 
court, can conceive the straits, to which it was reduced. 

The late Queen was advanced to an age, when changes make but 
slight impressions, provided the accustomed personal comforts be not 
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lost ; and her state of mind was such as prevented her from feeling the 
whole extent of her misfortune. Her person was in Rio, but her imagi- 
nation, it was said, generally presented Lisbonian scenes. 

Her son, the Prince Regent, has often been accused of apathy ; 
to me he appeared to possess more feeling and energy of character than 
friends, as well as accusers, usually attributed to him. He was placed in 
new and singularly trying circumstances, and submitted to them with 
patience ; when roused, he acted with vigour and promptness. Perhaps 
he was too often guided by the timid and insincere; he was certainly 
surrounded by such as are always dangerous to rulers, by cowardly 
sycophants and hypocritical priests; and it is no less certain that they 
possessed great influence over his mind. Yet the firmness with which 
he refused to stop at Bahia, in opposition to the wishes of some of his - 
followers, ought not to be forgotten. Without pleading that he displayed 
any great degree of heroism and devotedness to his country, without 
denying that he congratulated himself on what has been called his escape, 
we are surely not obliged to coincide with those who charge him with — 
insensibility and baseness ; and it is well remembered, with respect to 
some who thus charged him, how lively and open their rejoicings were, 
that they also had placed the Atlantic between themselves and their 
invaders. 

There was not, I am persuaded, a British subject in Brazil, who 
did not most sincerely feel for the distressing situation in which the 
Prince was placed, and who would not willingly have done all they 
could to assist and protect him. He was truly kind and attentive to all, 
and warm in his gratitude to the British nation. His tenderness towards 
his companions in banishment was unaffected and paternal. 

Little circumstances often showed his regard for our countrymen. 
On one occasion a very young midshipman had drawn his dirk upon 
the royal guard, close to the palace, and was boyishly defying the whole 
of it. An elderly Portuguese, indignant at the sight, exclaimed to the 
soldiers, “ why don’t you cut him down?” “ He is an Englishman,” 
was the reply, “ and we should disobey the Prince’s orders were we te 
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hurt him.” At another time, passing by the church of the Carmo, the 
Prince observed a number of Englishmen standing about the door; 
hey were waiting for the funeral of a Brazilian child, with whose family 
some of them had become acquainted. The Royal carriage was stopped, 
and a servant sent from it to inquire, whether any thing unpleasant had 
occurred among the British. The message was delivered in tender and 
anxious terms, apparently in the same as the Prince had used. Such 
instances of kind and respectful attention might be multiplied to a great 
extent, if any candid mind, witnessing or believing such facts, could 
possibly doubt the Regent’s grateful regard for us and our government. 
The Princess Regent,—so called, perhaps improperly, in Brazil,— 
appeared to have more of masculine feelings than was lovely either in the 
Princess, the wife, or the mother. She displayed great energy and 
active habits, bustled about, saw and determined for herself, and seemed 
bent upon governing, though she should rule only a house. What she 


could obtain, as an allowance for her private establishment, was a 
miserable pittance; she expended it with generosity, as well as economy, 
and pledged her faith for larger sums. There was a dignity in her 
manner of submitting to privations, yet this was tainted with great pride 
and imperiousness. In no instance would she yield her place, as the 
second subject of the realm; she insisted upon the distinctions due to 
royalty, and could never forgive the slightest disrespect. Her resent- 
ments were frequently carried to a disgusting extent, and at length were 
little regarded. 

The widow of the Regent’s elder brother is of mild, Seiibitt and 
even cold and uninteresting habits. She has long withdrawn, as much 
as possible, from public life; and seems to find that resource in religion 
of which no enemy can deprive her, nor any change of circumstances 
abate the value. This was much the same with the Queen’s sister; when 
her personal wants were supplied, and her established modes of life 
unthwarted, she had no more to wish for; she continued to live, as 
she had lived in Lisbon, without ambition and regardless of influence. 

Besides these Royal personages, the Regent’s family consisted of 
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seven children, and a relation from Spain, the Infante Don Carlos de 
Bourbon. All these, thirteen in number, with their attendants amount- 
ing to nearly three hundred, were crowded into a miserable abode for 
Royalty, though, of course, dignified with the name of a palace. They 
had, indeed, in addition, the range of small buildings before mentioned, 
on another side of the square; but still the accommodations must have 
fallen greatly short of their wants. The house stood upon a piece 
of ground measuring seventy yards by twenty-six; and from this con- 
tracted space must be deducted an open court in the centre. The lower 
story, or ground-floor, was wholly occupied by piazzas, guard-rooms, 
and other offices; above them were apartments for the elder branches of 
the family, and their immediate attendants ; about half the house has 
another story, and in these attics the children, with their servants, were 
lodged. ‘This building, before it became a Royal residence, contained 
within its walls the mint and a prison; from both of which the occupiers 
were soon ejected, and the house united, by a sort of covered way, with 
the Convent of the Carmelites. It was thus rendered much more 
spacious and commodious, though still very defective in these points ; 
the lower part of the convent being converted into kitchens and offices, 
the upper into domestic apartments of a superior cast. The Carmelites 
were translated to the Lapa, where had been a school, previously 
suppressed. 

If the residence of Royalty was humble, its equipage and attend- 
ants, when it appeared in public, were still more so.. The best vehicle 
which the rich colony of Brazil could afford to its sovereign was a small 
chaise, brought out by the same vessel in which she arrived. It was 
drawn by two very ordinary mules, and driven by a servant in an old 
and discoloured, if not tattered livery. She was attended, in her rides, 
by a maid of honour, in the same carriage with herself, two soldiers in 
advance, and an officer and twelve others following, by a single trumpet 
and a private footman. The military were wretchedly mounted and 
appointed ; their horses were unshod, and most of them lame, blind, 
galled, or otherwise disabled; the clothing of the men was, generally 
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speaking, blue, but displaying all the shades of that various and varying 
colour. Their jackets were much worn and patched, they had no waist- 
coats, nor gloves, nor stockings ; their boots old and torn, never blacked 
nor even brushed. The helmets and cartouch-boxes were such as must 
have been long out of use in Portugal, as well as every other part of 
Europe ; the belts made of cotton-cloth, and as much unacquainted with 
a brush as were the boots. ‘The swords of so small a party were not 
uniform, though every man had one; but several of them were without 
carbines, and supplied the want, some with one, some with two old 
ill-constructed pistols. ‘Their faces and hands were perfectly guiltless of 
any consumption of so rare an article as soap, or of so common a one as 
water. The furniture of the horses was just of a piece with the dress 
and equipments of their riders; the bridles, in many cases, rendered 
useful by having their broken parts tied together by a strip of raw hide ; 
which was then universally used in the colony instead of hempen string ; 
the bits and stirrups, like the men’s spurs, had not been scoured 
for years. 

The Prince Regent appeared in public with much the same miserable 
state as his mother; indeed, his carriage was only a common Lisbonian 
one, something like our old single horse-chaise, with a head and curtains 
to it. It was exceedingly shabby, and bore on its pannels some of the 
ensigns of Royalty, though not the Royal arms. The Princess, his wife, 
when she did not accompany him in the carriage, sometimes went out on 
horseback, and, according to the custom of the country, rode astride. 
The children very seldom took the air, until a good strong family-chariot 
arrived, a present, it was said, from the King of Great Britain. About 
the same time each of these three parties had an officer appointed, some- 
thing like what, at our Court, is called a Lord in waiting. 

This representation, I am aware, may be regarded as a caricature, 
but it is not so; for its correctness an appeal may be made to every 
British subject who was in Rio, and who observed what was passing 
around him. The establishment, poor as it appears, required great exer- 


tions to support it. Grass, which was wanted in considerable quantities 
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does not grow naturally in the neighbourhood of the city, nor under the 
trees of a forest. Black people were sent out to cut the common Gramma 
of the country, a species of low growing flag, and the young Tacoaré4, 
a sort of cane, which flourishes in the woods. After every exertion was 
made, the supply of green food, for the horses and mules, was very 
scanty; until the two Capims, now so common, had been planted, and 
were fit to cut. There was, moreover, no stock of dry food in hand, 
and any thing answerable to hay-making is never practised in hot 
countries. There were then, also, neither stables attached to the palace, 
sufficient for the necessary beasts of draught, nor sheds for the carriages. 
Some idea of the low state of the colony,—low in the arts and conveni- 
ences of life,—may be formed from the fact, that on the anniversary of 
the Queen’s birth-day, which occurred some months after my arrival, 
there were only six carriages mustered on the occasion, and these all 
open ones, with two wheels, each drawn by a miserable pair of mules, 
and driven by dirty negroes. Yet this was a gala-day, and the wealthy 
part of the community had done their utmost to make a show. 

Poor as was the resource to which the Court of Portugal flew, when 
driven from its ancient station, the change could hardly have taken place 
under more favourable circumstances. Had the Queen possessed the full 
vigour of her mind, and the Regent a more acute sensibility, the removal 
and its many inconveniences must have been more distressing to both. 
He found, indeed, that Royalty is no protection against misfortune ; he 
felt as a man, and manifested the feelings of a good one. A Prince of 
more uniform vigour might, probably, have been less teased; one of 
more penetration might have detected the selfish views of those about 
him. Yet there was one of these who appeared to have no such views, 
his first minister, Don Rodrigo,—afterward Condé de Linhares. He 
nobly supported his Prince, not only acting with energy himself, but 
compelling others, in every department of government, to do the same. 
He saw the true interests of the state, and pursued them with an ardent 
affection to his sovereign and his country. He succeeded in attaching to 
hoth the good and the useful of every nation, who had been drawn within 
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the sphere of his administration. He detected, and endeavoured as much 
as possible to drive from the Palace wicked men; hence he was hated 
by them, and at length taken off by poison. 

The Count de Linhares had few imitators. The people, among 
whom his lot was cast, are said to be singularly given to intrigue, and 
in Brazil this disposition had been greatly sharpened by the system of 
colonial policy, which had been acted upon from the first settlement of 
Portuguese subjects in the country. By the arrival of the Court a new 
field was opened for the exercise and display of this favourite passion. 
Few as were the honours and emoluments which the Prince had to 
bestow, all sought them with eagerness, all endeavoured to supplant 
each other in the good graces of persons in power. Hence jealousies 
arose, and, between the old Courtiers and the new, got to a high degree 
of virulence; hence frequent bickerings and open dissensions, until the 
parties gradually divided into Lisbonian and Brazilian. 

The companions of the Prince, in his flight from Europe, had, of 
course, one considerable advantage over their rivals; they had been his 
friends or acquaintance at home, and were now his associates in banish- 
ment and its attendant evils; they pretended that they had sacrificed 
their all to loyalty, and he was not of a spirit to resist such claims. But 
here their influence ended. Royalty had reached the Transatlantic 
shores almost in a state of pauperism, “ stripped of all but its honour ;” 
and its followers were in no better case, their estates had been plundered, 
their places annihilated, the sources of their pensions had been dried, and 
many of them were literally without a home. 

But the wealthy Brazilians had a home, and good things to spare ; 
herein consisted their advantage. They were welcome visitors at Court, 
from a wish to conciliate them, and still more because they had it in 
their power to repay an empty honour with solid benefits. Indeed the 
government had not left it altogether at their option, whether to bestow 
or to withhold. One of the first public orders issued after the arrival of 
the Prince was, that no person should have in his occupation two houses ; 


and some, who had little influence at Court, found it difficult to retain 
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even one.* The same order extended to warehouses and shops, directing 
that they should be given up, not to needy emigrants from the mother 
country alone, but to commercial adventurers from every region. The 
high and equitable spirit of our countrymen will hardly allow it to be 
mentioned, as a thing much to their honour, that they unanimously 
disdained to take advantage of this order, preferred paying liberal rents, 
and making it the interest of the proprietors to accommodate them. Many 
were glad to secure themselves, by means of such tenants, from the 
rapacity of the Portuguese. 

There was little occasion for a Royal order to induce men of rank 
and ability, among the Colonists, liberally to assist the unfortunate 
Strangers. Either through policy, or a real feeling of the distress which 
they witnessed, they were forward with their services, freely lending 
their money, their houses, and almost every comfort. Ere long, however, 
they discovered their error in supposing that, by such services, they were 
laying the foundation of their own fortunes. They discerned, what a 
small measure of consideration might have taught them before, that it 
was impossible for the prince effectually to attend to all the various 
conflicting claims of ambition with which he was assailed, and equally 
impossible that they should now be gratified by such social freedoms with 
the head of government as had been their delight in the viceregal times. 
It was quite out of etiquette that Portuguese Royalty should be seen 
in the house of a subject ; the Regent and his family, it was intimated, 
were always at home in the evening, and ready to receive the compliments 
of their vassals ; and, under such a government, an intimation differed 
little from a command ; a command, if disregarded, was little short of 
a sentence of confiscation. All that the greater part of the attendants at 
Court had to expect in return for their compliance with its wishes, for 
their sacrifices and their struggles, were a few gracious words and 
unmeaning compliments from the Prince. Many, therefore, who had 
parted with their houses, and friends, and servants, which had enabled 
them to stand foremost in the ranks of their countrymen, and were 
indignant at the sight of inferiors favoured and advanced above them, 
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withdrew from the city to their farms, which hitherto had been left to the 
management of bailiffs. Others followed their example, because the 
expenses of living were so much increased by the influx of new inhabi- 
tants, and the manners of the times altered, as they thought, for the 
worse. A few, foreseeing that the display of wealth would render them, 
in one shape or other, objects of continued peculation, became prudently 
poor, and passed into voluntary seclusion. 

| Others, who remained in Rio, and continued to pay their court at 
the Palace, amidst disappomtments, jealousies, and broils, seemed to 
have adopted a different set of feelings. Like the Brazilians in general, 
they were by nature violent, had been little accustomed to practical 
restraint, and were little disposed to endure it. They were ill educated, 
unused to political deduction, and therefore liable to misconstrue public 
measures. Notwithstanding the sort of government under which they 
lived, they, in fact, held the purse strings of the state, controuled the 
finances of the Royal house, and could, at an early period, arrange its 
daily dinner. They were conscious of their own importance, kept their 
ground, and continued to demand the distinctions to which they held 
themselves entitled. In so doing former valued associations were neg- 
lected, the ambitious being too busy to attend to them, and the politic 
finding it convenient, in many cases, to discard old and less fortunate 
acquaintance ; good-will towards each other, and a mutual reliance, 
were lost, and none possessed an easy security. As to the members of 
the government, their spirit and behaviour, operating together with 
suspicions and alarms arising from different causes, occasioned many 
apprehensions for its safety. Accidental circumstances produced a con- 
siderable effect on minds little fitted for the influence of reason and 
reflection. In firing a salute from our vessels a heavy shot came over the 
city, and was distinctly heard by many; and, in exercising with 
Congreve’s rockets, one of them came on shore among the crowd, and did 
some mischief. Probably the best safeguard, at this season, was a British 
fleet, then riding within a few cables’ length of the shore. 
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It has been mentioned that, among those who had the ear of the 
Regent, were several Priests; and it was natural that it should be so, 
with respect to the dignified or confidential Ecclesiastics, who accompanied 
him from Lisbon. The chief of the clergy in Rio seemed also called 
upon, by their station, to attend his levees, and to have a claim on his 
notice. Among them were, no doubt, truly pious men, faithfully 
devoted to their duty; but scarcely any pretensions were made to learn- 
ing. It was in general, sufficient to be skilled in the Ceremonies of the 
Church, and able decently to perform its offices. Of their habits and 
character, the writer of these notes declines any formal and detailed 
estimate, and any thing beyond a brief notice of their place and bearing 
in the ranks of Brazilian society; because he would be compelled, in 
truth, so to represent them, as to some, might savour strongly of Pro- 
testant bigotry, or individual prejudice. He has not scrupled, however, 
nor will he scruple hereafter, to introduce such anecdotes of the priesthood 
as made a part of his own experience. Lamenting that he had so little 
to record to their advantage, and so much to vindicate the conclusion, 
that their general spirit and conduct were infamously bad. He only 
wishes it to be understood and remembered, that, whatever of this kind 
may be brought forward, he is incapable of venting sarcasms against Reli- 
gion, or of consigning a whole body to shame and indignation, on 
account of the misconduct of many of its members. 

My first home in Rio brought me to the near observation of a large 
and important class of the inhabitants. It was at the corner of Rua 
d’ Ouvidor, where it joins the Rua da Qui Tandi; precisely on this spot, 
every unhallowed morning, the Attorneys, together with the under 
officers of the law, met to transact business. It was then, I believe, the 
only place, where professional or commercial men assembled for such a 
purpose; thus the meeting became an object of peculiar notice to a 
stranger. The generality of those, who composed it, were dressed in 
old, rusty, black coats, some of them well patched, and so ill adapted to 
the height and form of the wearers, as to excite a suspicion that they 
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were not the first who owned them; their waistcoats were of gayer 
colours, with long embroidered bodies, large flaps and deep pockets ; 
their breeches were black, so short as scarcely to reach either to the loins 
or the knees, where they were fastened with square buckles of mock 
brilliants; their stockings of homespun cotton, and their shoe-buckles 
enormously large. Their heads were covered with powdered wigs, sur- 
mounted by large, fantailed, greasy hats, in which was usually placed a 
black cockade. The left thigh bore a very old and shabby dirk. It was 
amusing to observe, with what punctilious ceremony these gentlemen, 
and their subalterns, addressed each other; how exactly in order they 
bowed, and held their dirty hats; with what precise forms, and cool 
deliberation, they combined to pick the pockets of their clients. 

There were in the crowd a few respectable-looking men, but they 
were, indeed, a small proportion ; the leading characters of the profession 
did not find it necessary to attend these street meetings. In general, the 
meagre and sharpened features of the persons present, and their keenly 
piercing eyes, added to their sallow complexions, would have led a pre- 
tender in the science of Lavater, to determine the features of their minds 
with a glance, and to come to no very favourable conclusion. If there 
be among them those who promote litigation, the people of Rio must be 
peculiarly open to such influence ; otherwise bread could not be found for 
five hundred legal practitioners, which is their computed number. 

If strangers concluded that the city was litigious, from the multitude 
of lawyers, the number of medical men might lead them to think it 
unhealthy. To speak of the utmost knowledge of medicine, which could 
be acquired in Brazil, as an education for the highest rank of the pro- 
fession, would be a disgrace to it; and I believe that there was not a 
single physician, before the arrival of the Court, who had been regularly 
brought up in the medical schools of Portugal. Neither were there any 
Surgeons, as a distinct branch of the profession; inferior operations were 
performed by barbers; the more important ones by men utterly ignorant 
of anatomy. The skill of Apothecaries in ascertaining and curing disease, 
was little superior to their acquaintance with the human frame. A detail 
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of their absurd modes of treatment would excite incredulity, as well as 
wonder how patients escaped with life and limb. 

The great proportion of Apothecaries’ and Druggists’ shops i in Rio, 
was not the only thing relative to them which appeared observable to 
strangers. What the owners wanted in skill they seemed earnest in their 
endeavours to make up in show. 

These shops were fitted up in a much gaudier style than outers and. 
affected a superior taste. Instead of a counter, as usual, there was erected 
in the middle, a kind of altar, the front of which was adorned with 
painting and gilding; the subjects usually chosen for the pencil being 
a landseape, a shipwreck, or a simple wreath of flowers. Upon it were 
placed scales and weights, and two or three old books, no doubt, oracles, 
in the healing art. The upper part of the walls was decorated with long 
rows of Dutch gallipots, bearing learned inscriptions, indicating nothing, 
but to adepts in the modes of dragging from reluctant nature secrets, 
which might sooth the anguish, or gladden the hearts, of men. 

The accommodations of the Merchants and Wholesale- dealers, for 
the arrangement of their goods and the reception of customers, were 
much more simple. Some of the warehouses were of considerable . 
extent, but poorly stocked, except with articles for exportation, which 
the distracted state of the mother country had occasioned greatly to accu- 
mulate upon their hands. 

At the early hour of seven, the merchants were accustomed to visit 
those who had brought out goods. Having examined the stores of the 
foreigners, and made their purchases, they returned home to breakfast; 
lounged away the morning, with a small mixture of commercial occupa- 
tion ; and after a confused and unceremonious repast at noon, retired to 
their siesta, as did all the rest of the Brazilian world. In sweet and 
Juxurious oblivion they passed the hottest part of the day ; and came 
forth in the evening to their visits or other amusements, with nerves new 
strung and recruited spirits. With employment, that hardly confined 
them for more than two or three hours in a day, they might have found 
ample leisure to have brought themselves nearer to a level with the 
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superior order of tradesmen in other countries ; but knowledge and refine- 
ment were unthought of, perhaps despised. It was often necessary to show 
them the application and use of articles, which we had to sell; even a 
common thumb-latch has been known to require time and pains to explain 
it. Merchants, as respectable in their line as most in the country, have 
excited our astonishment, by asking, in what part of London England 
was; which was largest, Great Britain or Madeira; which farthest from 
Rio. Their ignorance extended beyond Geography; few of them 
were acquainted with more than the first principles of Arithmetic; in 
reading, they spelled out the meaning, and to write a letter was a 
dreaded task. , 

It was not to be expected that the shop-keepers, of different 
descriptions, should surpass in attainments the first native traders in 
Brazil; for a man of business to come much short of them was hardly 
possible. In some, at least, of the particular lines, in which these 
inferior dealers are engaged, a considerable measure of attention and 
quickness must be indispensable ; but few of them had concerns of such 
variety and extent as to rouse them to any near resemblance of the 
~activity seen in our shops. Their Stocks were in general scanty and 
defective, and the means of adding to them, or even of keeping them 
up, not less so. ‘The Shops usually occupy the whole extent of the front, 
except where passages are taken off, leading to the other apartments of 
the house. Many of them measure eighteen feet and have two doors, 
the only apertures by which light and air are admitted, and which are 
never closed but for a short period at dinner time, and at night. The 
anterior part of the shop forms a vaeant space for customers; the counter 
always running from wall to wall, parallel with the street. A strong 
old table is placed behind the counter, on which goods are sometimes 
piled for sale; on other occasions, it is used as a depository for articles, 
which require to be arranged in their places, when the customers are 
served. The sides of the shop, to the height of three feet, are generally 
fitted up with drawers; and above these, with glass cases gaudily 
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painted. This is one of the very few purposes, for which window glass 
is used in Brazil. 

The precise numbers of the different descriptions of Mechanics could 
not be ascertained without difficulty ; and the pains necessary for the 
purpose would, perhaps, have been ill repaid by the most successful 
result. Of Carpenters, Masons, and people employed in building, there 
were said to be about seven hundred; the Barbers were also very numer- 
ous; the Working Cutlers few; and the Smiths still fewer. This last 
class of artizans was chiefly employed in work connected with shipping ; 
as the horses never wore shoes, except when employed in some extraor- 
dinary parade, shoeing smiths were little in request. Every respectable 
house was furnished with slaves, who had been taught some one or more 
of the common arts of life, and not only worked in their different lines, 
for the family, to which they belonged, but were hired out by their 
owners to persons not so well furnished as themselves. It was not in 
their power to earn much; in 1808, a workman was thought well paid 
by half a pataca, less than a shilling, per day. But the influx of stran- 
gers, and the multiplication of wants, soon raised the value of labour, 
and that in an extravagant degree. This gave rise to a new class in 
seciety, composed of persons, who purchased slaves for the express 
purpose of having them instructed in some useful art or calling, _and 
then selling them at an advanced price, or hiring out their talents 
and labour. 

All the Arts were practised in the most formal and tedious way. 
Every workman deemed himself initiated into some mystery, which none 
but his own fraternity could comprehend. Carpenters have expressed 
astonishment, when they have seen an Englishman take up a saw, and 
use it with no less dexterity, and with greater speed, than themselves. 
There was as little difficulty in rivalling the skill of many workmen, as 
their execution. So ignorant and stupid were they, that it was frequently 
necessary to form for them a rough model of the article which they were 
required to make, and to go from shop to shop before one could be found 
willing to undertake it. I have even been told, that what I wanted could 
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not be executed by human ingenuity, although it was, perhaps, one of 
the most common instruments in domestic use. To this, white men, 
who were mechanics, added another folly; every one of them thought 
himself too much a gentleman to work in public, and that he would be 
degraded, if seen carrying the smallest burden, even the implements of 
his calling, along the streets. The silly pride, and formal self-importance, 
which pervaded all ranks of Brazilian society, were, in this class of men, 
singularly absurd and ridiculous.—An instance or two will best illustrate 
this trait of character. 

It was necessary to open a lock, of which I had lost the key; and 
the skill requisite to pick it was so rare, that the Master and Waiter of 
the Hotel, where I then lodged, were greatly perplexed with my inqui- 
ries, at what place it was to be found. At length they advised me to 
apply to an English carpenter, who had been settled in Rio about two 
years, and employed several men, one of whom he requested to go with 
me,—for then masters did not venture to command,—assuring me that 
the man would execute what I wanted. He detained me a long time, 
but to compensate for the delay, made his appearance at last in full 
dress, with a cocked hat, shoe and knee buckles, and other corresponding 
paraphernalia. At the door of the house he still loitered, wishing to 
hire some black man to carry his hammer, chisel, and another small 
instrument. I suggested that they were light, and proposed to carry a 
part, or the whole, of them myself; but this would have been as great 
a practical solecism as using his own hands. The gentleman waited 
patiently, until a negro appeared ; then made his bargain, and proceeded 
in due state, followed by his temporary servant. The task was soon 
finished, by breaking the lock, instead of picking it; when the man 
of importance, making me a profound bow, stalked off with his 
follower. 

Another anecdote of a similar spirit appears among my notes. I 
give it here, though its hero did not belong exactly to the class of me- 
chanics.—I was on the eve of leaving Rio, and waiting with great 


anxiety for the Packet, being convinced that it must bring me informa- 
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tion of the most interesting kind. When it arrived, I waited upon the 
superintendent of the Post-Office, and requested that the expected letter 
might be delivered to me; but the bag had not yet got thither, and 
appeared to have met with some unnecessary detention. I therefore 
posted away to the British Consul’s office, and there learned that it had 
been sent from thence a considerable time before. Going down the 
stairs, I observed one of the Portuguese servants standing at the door, with 
a small parcel in his hand, of whom I inquired whether that was the mail 
from England ; he replied that it was, and that he had been long waiting 
to hire some one to carry it after him to the Post-Office ; which was about 
two hundred yards distant. I was in no humour at that time to bear 
with such pompous folly, and after uttering some hasty abuse, which had 
been better spared, snatched the parcel from his hand, and carried it off 
at a pace seldom witnessed in a Brazilian city, the man following and 
muttering all the way, “ Os Inglezes sao diabos,”—the English are devils. 
I was readily admitted at the office, and favoured with the expected 
letter. ai 

Among the lower order of people in Rio, men carrying burdens in 
the streets claimed the attention of strangers by their numbers and by 
some singularities in their modes. They are not properly Porter§, for 
few of them are hired and paid for service on their own account; they 
are, in general, slaves sent into the streets, with empty baskets and 
long poles, to seek employment for their owner’s benefit. Heavy goods 
were conveyed between two, by means of these poles laid upon their 
shoulders; then a pair of slings was attached, by which the load, raised 
a little above the ground, was carried to its place of destination. If the 
burden were too heavy for a couple of men, four, six, or even. more 
united, and formed a gang, over which one of the number, and gene- 
rally the most intelligent of the set, was chosen by them to be their 
captain, and to direct the labour. To promote regularity in their efforts, 
and particularly an uniformity of step, he always chaunted an African 
song to a short and simple air; at the close of which the whole body. 
joined in a loud chorus.. This song was continued as long as the labour 
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lasted, and seemed to lighten the burden, and to cheer the heart. I 
sometimes thought that these people were not insensible to the pleasure 
arising from recollections, thus produced, of a home which they had 
lost, and were never to see again; of friends, to whom nothing but 
misfortune could reunite them. It is certain that their songs gave a 
cheeriness to the streets which they would otherwise have wanted, for 
the whole population seemed tongue-tied ; there was no playfulness of 
boyhood, no sprightliness of youth, no obstreperous shouting of the 
more advanced in years. In this respect Rio differed from every other 
place which I had visited. The first general shout, uttered by the 
people in my hearing, was on the birth-day of the Queen, in 1810. It 
followed the feu-de-joie fired on that occasion, and was a suppressed 
huzza, not cold, but timid; it seemed to ask whether it might be 
repeated. 

Another method by which heavy goods were conveyed, and some 
degree of life added to the streets, was by means of a clumsy truck, 
with four very low wheels, fixed upon two thick axle-trees, which 
turned round with them. To this wretchedly constructed carriage ten 
or twelve black men yoked themselves, and hauled it forward with their 
utmost might, singing their usual favourite airs. But the dull noise of 
the Carreta itself, whose wheels were continually dropping into the 
hollows of an irregular pavement, formed a harsh dissonance to the music. 

The old Carro of Portugal, drawn by oxen, and rolling along upon 
clumsy slug wheels, fixed firmly on the ends of an axle, and forcing it 
also to turn, in spite of the great friction occasioned by a heavy load, 
commonly entered the city during the coolness of the night, and 
produced a sound still farther removed from musical than that of the 
Carreta. Perhaps the skill of man has seldom elicited so harsh and 
grating a noise. He who could continue to sleep near a street, through 
which these engines of discord passed, must have been favoured by. 
Morpheus beyond the common lot of mortals. 

Notwithstanding this and every other impediment, the lower order 
of the population of Rio probably enjoyed, from habit, sound repose in 
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the night. Before ten o’clock in the morning, when the sun began to rise 
high, and the houses afforded little shade, white men became rare in the 
streets, and the slaves were seen lounging at their ease, or sitting on the 
ground at the doors, spinning or knitting, or platting a kind of flag, of 
which they made baskets and hats. Others, among whom were probably 
some free blacks, continued their labours as porters, ran about on errands, 
or carried on small trays, for sale, fruit or sweetmeats, articles of haber- 
dashery, printed cottons, or a few other commodities. They were all 
negroes, both male and female; and a stranger, who happened to pass 
through the city in the middle of the day, might almost suppose himself 
transported into Africa. , 

The persons who live by the performance of little occasional services, 
and more especially by acting the part of porters, account themselves 
exclusively entitled to every job which occurs in their line, and greatly 
resent any interference with their employment and its profits. This was 
one of the first lessons which I learned in the country. When my 
baggage was removed from the ship, I chose to carry, in my own hand, 
a bayoneted blunderbuss, enveloped in a woollen case. I had not pro- 
ceeded far, when a gentleman, to whom I was entirely unknown, stopped 
me, and requested that I would deliver what I carried to one of the 
attendants, adding that it was wrong to deprive the blacks of a 
and that, by doing so, I incurred a considerable risk. He afterwards 
explained himself, and assured me that, even for an imagined injury, the 
lower classes of people sometimes exacted a severe revenge. This inci- 
dent led to a friendship between us, which afterwards proved a mutual 
advantage. 

When beggars are mentioned, it will be supposed that we are 
approaching the close of this sketch of the Ranks and Employments of 
the male population in Rio. These formed'a numerous body, and were 
very importunate in their demands. Scarcely any one was ashamed of 
begging ; even wealthy men were often heard to ask for boons. This 
gradually declined, and an intimation that a certain thing would be 
acceptable was resorted to; this too was, after a time, softened into 
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attempts to borrow for an unlimited time, or to purchase on an undefined 
credit. Officers of the army, as living became expensive, humbled 
themselves into solicitors for charity ; and it is to be regretted, but ought 
to be recorded, that more than one person, who wore a star, fell into 
deeper disgrace, stole, and were detected. 

It would be absurd to affect an equally detailed account of the 
different orders of females, and of their various occupations. . These 
must, of necessity, be chiefly of a private nature; and it must be 
remembered that women of the higher and middle classes, especially the 
younger part of them, are much more secluded than in our own country. 
The little intercourse with them, which custom allowed, soon displayed 
their want of education and knowledge. ‘This, indeed, was a part of the 
avowed system; it was settled that their reading was not to extend 
beyond the prayer-books, because it would be useless to a woman, nor 
were they to write lest, as was sagely remarked, they should make a bad 
use of the art. The ignorance which prevailed among them, about the 
time when the Regent and his followers made their appearance, was 
extreme, was generally acknowledged, and by the new comers greatly 
lamented ; in a few years after the matter might be somewhat mended, 
but the improvement was not material. 

Of their dress and appearance we strangers were more competent 
judges than of their minds. The former is of the lightest sort; among 
their familiar friends they are seen with a shift only, bound about the 
waist by the strings of a petticoat, and the bosom of it often falling off 
from one shoulder; they wear no stockings, and seldom either slippers 
or the wooden clogs, with brown upper leathers, called tamancas. Their 
hair is long, and too commonly uncombed, bound with a riband close 
behind the head, the ends turned up to the crown, and there twisted 
about a sort of bodkin. Sometimes a wreath of artificial flowers is added, 
ingeniously made by themselves of silk, beads, coloured paper, tinsel, 
and the wings of some of the brilliant insects of the country ; these are 
arranged and worn with taste. Their manners are a contrast to every 
thing graceful; coarse, boisterous, and pert. They talk fluently, but 
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commonly in loud and harsh tones. Their general air is sly and coquet- 
ish ; and they have no idea that their carriage can possibly excite discust, 
or even that they can fail to be objects of admiration. They have few 
opportunities of conversing with the other sex, and what good fortune 
offers they use with eagerness. 

Such manners may be attractive to their countrymen, but their 
influence can extend no farther. ‘To a taste a little more refined, it is 
more material that the ornaments of these females have a pleasing effect, 
and set off the charms of a face, the features of which are round and 
regular, of a black, lively, inquisitive eye, a smooth and open forehead, 
a mouth expressive of simplicity and good temper, furnished with a 
white and even set of teeth; united with a moderately handsome figure, 
a sprightly laughing air, and a demeanour gay, frank, and unsuspicious. 
Such is the common appearance of a young lady, about thirteen or 
fourteen years of age; a period when she usually takes upon her the 
cares of a household, or rather, notwithstanding obvious disqualifications, 
assumes the character of a matron. Indeed, at eighteen, in a Brazilian 
woman, nature has attained to full maturity. A few years later she 
becomes corpulent, and even unwieldy; acquires a great stoop in her 
shoulders, and walks with an awkward waddling gait. She begins to 
decay, loses the good humour of her countenance, and assumes, in its 
place, a contracted and scowling brow ; the eye and mouth both indicate 
that they have been accustomed to express the violent and vindictive 
passions, the cheeks are deprived of their plumpness and colour, and 
at twenty-five, or thirty at most, she becomes a perfectly wrinkled old 
woman. 

‘Early corpulence appeared to me to arise from their secluded and 
indolent habits. They were seldom seen out of doors, except when 
going to mass, so early as four o’clock in the morning, on Dias Santos, or 
days of sacred obligation ; and even then the whole form and face were 
so wrapped up in mantles, or enclosed within the curtains of a Cadeira, 
as to preclude the enjoyment of fresh air, and to conceal every feature, 
except perhaps a wickedly talkative eye. These Cadeiras answered, less 
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evommodiously, the same purpose as do the Palanquins of the East. 
They consist of an arm-chair, with a high back, to which is attached a 
long foot-board and a canopy. Around the latter are suspended curtains 
of blue cloth, edged with some gaudy colour, and kept closed, as the 
machine passes along the streets, in order to conceal the haughty or the 
constrained Donna from public view. The whole is attached to a long 
pole, passing over the lady’s head, and is suspended between two black 
men, who support it on their shoulders. Such were the only Carriages 
used formerly in Rio, by people of fashion, and, like the modern 
Chaise, to which they have lately given place, they were sometimes very 
splendid, being decorated in such a manner as might best display the 
taste, the wealth, and the rank of the owner. On the foot-board, which 
is large enough for the purpose, is often seated a little Senhora, forming 
the same idle habits as her mother has done, and laying a foundation for 
future unwieldiness of a similar kind. 

The exercise which these ladies take is almost wholly confined 
to the house; little exertion is necessary, and that little opposed 
by inclination; they are surrounded by slaves, and it is their privi- 
lege to be waited upon. I have seen this carried to an extent 
which would be ridiculous, were it not something worse; and am 
sorry to add, that such sights are not unusual. A lady was seated 
on a mat, (one morning when I called upon her,) surrounded by a 
number of slaves, with needle-work in their hands; a drinking vessel, 
full of water, being placed so as that she could conveniently reach it. 
She interrupted the conversation by suddenly calling aloud for another 
slave to come from a different part of the house. When the negress 
entered the room, the lady said to her, “give me that drinking-vessel.” 
She did so, her mistress drank and returned it; the slave replaced it in 
its former situation, and retired without seeming to feel that the command 
was an extraordinary one, or that she had performed ought which she 
had not. done a thousand times before. Ah! ladies, thought I, what 
wonder that you become corpulent, and ruin your constitution ; these are 


the natural effects of inanity. 
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Other causes of the change which has been noticed might be found, 
I have often thought, in an obstinate adherence to unsuitable customs. 
The shrunk and furrowed appearance of the brow seems to me to arise, 
im a great measure, from following European fashions under the burning 
sun of the torrid zone, “ where the full tide of day is poured.’’ Even 
the white and genteel females of Brazil wear no covering on the head, no 
shade for the eye ; hence the brow and pupil contract themselves as much 
as possible, to shield the tender organ from the superabundance of light. 
The walls of the houses too, both within and without, are universally 
whitened, heightening, by reflection, the mid-day glare, and sometimes 
producing an almost intolerable uneasiness in the eyes of persons possessed 
of the strongest sight. Is it wonderful that the forehead and eyes of 
delicate females should gradually assume an habitual contraction, which 
overclouds many a fair face with appearances that sometimes misrepresent 
the real turn of the mind? Premature age is owing partly to climate, 
partly to a constitution enfeebled and ruined by imactivity, most of all 
to the unnatural and shamefully early age at which females are allowed 
to marry. 

Their early good humour, or the show of it, soon wears away; they 
often become the very reverse of what they were, and exhibit the alteration 
too plainly. This change may be attributed principally to the childish cere- 
mony, and more foolish flattery, with which every woman is treated who 
ranks above the condition of aslave. They seem to be regarded by the men 
as dolls, or as spoiled children, whose whims must be gratified, and even 
anticipated ; and she who has the greatest number obtains the most attention. 
The generality of ladies, treated in this way, become, almost of course, 
fretful and peevish, and pour their spleen upon their slaves ; and when 
these resist or neglect the orders given them, endeavour to subdue them 
by a noisy and boisterous behaviour, not always free from malignity, and 
by castigation, not the less severe for coming from a lady’s hand. Here 
is exercise, and perhaps the most efficacious that they ever take, quicken- 
ing the circulation, giving some tone to the muscles, and discharging 
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peccant humours ; but at the same time destroying the temper, implanting 
in the heart the principles of a vixen, and stamping on the countenance 
the plain indications of what passes within. 

As to the Employments of females the most common is the spinning of 
cotton, chiefly performed by women of colour, but not quite laid aside 
by others, even in the city. The instrument used is the Rock and Spindle. 
The workwomen have, probably, never heard of Arkwright and_ his 
improvements; and if they have heard of the invention of St. Catherine, 
have not the wisdom to adopt it. Indeed the Rock alone, and that of a 
smaller size than what was formerly used for Wool and Flax, can suit the 
purpose of those who spin as they walk. But though so generally in their 
hands, the negresses are far from being so expert in the use of it as the 
better taught females of the North. 

Many women, white as well as black, employ themselves in making 
lace. Their method is somewhat curious ; they sit cross-legged upon a 
mat spread on the floor, with the pillow before them, which is a sort of 
flat cushion nailed on a wooden frame, with two legs or feet at the hind 
part. The bobbins are very heavy, and loaded with spangles. The 
material is Cotton-thread, very coarse, the pattern simple, and the work ill 
executed ; the colour cannot be good where the work woman perspires pro- 
fusely. She has no knowledge of parchment, particularly of the kind 
used in lace-making in the counties of Northampton and Buckingham ; 
instead of it she uses a piece of paper, which is not firm enough to main- 
tain the regularity of the pattern, consequently the work is often very 
indifferent. Nevertheless the process is so tedious, and so much skill is 
requisite to produce a tolerable article, that the price is high, and a 
present of lace always acceptable. It is used, not on ladies’ caps, for 
they wear none ; but is sometimes quilled round the bosom of a chemise, 
or set as a flounce at the bottom of a petticoat; it is also employed as a 
footing down the shoulder, and about the arm. When this lace is 
exhibited on a black skin, it forms a not unpleasing contrast. 

In every superior family plain sewing is done by the slaves, for this 


is an employment which fashion, here as elsewhere, has very absurdly 
Pee 
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marked as a degradation to a lady’s fingers. In general the domestics 
are placed upon the floor, with their legs crossed, round an idle mistress, 
who finds something like occupation in overlooking their labour, and 
reproving its failures. They do not hold the work in their hands, in the 
way common with us, but place on their knees a small hard stuffed 
pillow, to which one end of the article is attached, while the sewing 
proceeds towards the other. a 

Among the occasional occupations of females of the higher ranks are 
tambouring and making artificial flowers. The fabric of the latter, and 
the produce of the skill employed upon it, have been already noticed. 
The ladies perform their tambour-work with a very small frame; their 
labours in this way are trifling, though the work is often devoted to 
particular favourites. In these employments they display little fancy, 
and appear quite satisfied with their powers of imitation. 

Domestic cares and occupations seem to be, in a great measure, out 
of the question. Among the most affluent, I do not think that any 
great pains are taken with the family arrangements of the table, and 
they have commonly a superabundance of slaves to manage these matters, . 
and to absolve the ladies from all concern in them. Yet few are so high 
as not to value and cultivate skill in the preparation of confectionary, and 
without such skill there appears no chance of being esteemed a good 
housewife. They pique themselves upon the excellence of their sweet- 
meats, and make with them very pretty presents, generally enveloped 
in fancifully cut paper, on which much time and pains have been ex- 
pended. When guests are to be entertained, the interference of the 
mistress appears to be a little more immediate and active. I have 
observed ladies, to whose tables I have been admitted, manifesting great. 
anxiety to excel in their puddings; nothing, which is deemed good, is 
spared in the composition of them; and as it seems a settled point, that 
each lady’s pudding is to be peculiarly her own, the guests feel themselves 
strongly called upon to eat of it with avidity, and to praise it with ardour. 
No such praise of other articles is necessary ; for this is almost “the only 
dish, of which a Brazilian lady acknowledges the superintendence, and 
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is, no doubt, in many cases, the only instance of her meddling with 
the kitchen. 

What can be expected from women of this country transformed 
into mothers? Happily, in so warm a climate, no early demands are 
made upon a mother’s care as to the dress of her children, for both boys 
and girls run about the house naked, until they are about five years old, 
and three or four years beyond that period they wear nothing but the 
under linen garment. In this state, it is true, they are seen only by the 
members of the family, or by intimate friends; when rare occasions call 
them to church or to a visit, they are dressed up in all the fashionable 
stiffness of a former age; there is no difference, except in dimensions, 
between the dress of a boy, who has recently assumed the manly garb, 
and his father’s, between little miss and her matronly mother. As to 
early instruction, what can be communicated by persons who know 
nothing? What pains are likely to be taken in the cultivation of good 
morals by those, who lay no personal stress upon them? There was, at 
the period of my earlier acquaintance with the country, a necessity that 
the education, to which any pretended, should be entirely at home; for 
there were no schools, and if there had been, the young Senhor or Senhora 
then would have been too lofty or too delicate to attend them. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but that the children should be permitted to run 
wild, amidst a host of slaves and vagabonds of the worst description, 
where they witnessed, and learned to practise, all the villanies, of which 
their tender age was capable, The object of the little restraint, under 
which they were occasionally placed, was to make formal and ceremonious 
young people, without the slightest regard to the virtue of youth, or the 
steadiness of maturer age. 

Children, in general, appeared to me of an affectionate cast of mind, 
particularly towards their mothers. It is hardly to be questioned that 
this was produced by the affection, with which they had been treated. 
There was great actual neglect, but, probably, no real extraordinary 
indifference with regard to the welfare of their children, to their life or 
death, Yet I have marked some curious facts occurring at the funerals 
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of children; more complacency than sorrow among remoter relatives, 
and even in the mother, no deep anguish, nothing scarcely to distinguish 
her from the other attendants. 

On one occasion of this sort, a mother was heard to express herself 
in this strain,—“ Oh, how happy I am! Oh, how happy I am! for my 
last child is now dead; Oh, how happy I am! When I die, and go to 
the gate of Heaven, I shall not fail of admittance, for there will be five 
little children, all pressing toward me, pulling my skirts, and saying, Oh 
mother, do come in,—do come in. Oh, how happy I am!” she again 
exclaimed, and laughed immoderately. Were this a solitary instance of 
strange maternal feeling, it might have been considered as the effect of 
temporary mental aberration; but satisfaction in such events is too 
general, and too openly inculcated, to leave room for an excuse of 
this kind. I cannot think well of representations of a future state, 
which thus dissolve the strongest bonds of social beings in this world. 

Domestic Arrangements in Rio will appear, if brought to our 
standard, extremely defective. Neither in the habitations, nor in their 
furniture, do we meet with many things, which we have accustomed 
ourselves to regard as essential'comforts; they are not to be found in the 
most spacious and the best provided dwellings. 

Many of the Houses, as was mentioned before, have only one story. 
In this case, the front is generally occupied by a good-sized room, floored 
with substantial boards, laid upon sleepers in the natural soil, which 
renders the room almost constantly damp. Behind this, are alcoves, 
containing beds, a kitchen, and a small inclosed yard; in which, if the 
master of the house be wealthy enough to keep a horse, there is a shed, 
to answer the purpose of a stable. As few such houses have the advan- 
tage of a back door or separate passage, the way to the stable is commonly 
through the principal apartment. In houses of A ics occupied by 
the higher classes, there is an open space, the entrance to which is by a 
large folding door, for the admission of horsemen and carriages. A broad 
flight of steps leads from the court to the story above, where are the 
sitting and lodging rooms, some of which are rendered offensive to 
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British delicacy, by the noise, the heat, and the strong smell, of the 
animals confined below; but these things appeared to produce no 
unpleasant effect on Brazilian nerves. Where the lower story of a 
house is occupied, the front by a shop, and the hinder part by a large 
room, serving as a warehouse or repository for all sorts of lumber; 
the upper apartments generally form the abode of other individuals or 
families. 

The Shopkeeper and his Servants eat, drink, and sleep in the miser- 
ably close and damp rooms below. The master sometimes has a bed, the 
counter or the floor generally forms that of his dependants and slaves. 
The shop doors are closed, or nearly so, at noon; a cloth is spread upon 
the counter, which then serves as a dinner table. The meal, sent in 
ready drest, is hastily taken, and is the only regular one allowed during 
the day. 

Persons connected with the higher departments of trade, and others 
of sufficient rank and means, occupying the upper stories, have the 
advantage of a separate entrance from the street, which by a long passage 
conduets to a stair-case, always placed at right angles to the line of the 
passage, and having at the top a gate to prevent any one from entering 
unexpectedly. On the one hand, a door conducts into the front room, 
called the Sala, or drawing room, which generally fills the whole breadth 
of the house, and is nearly square. Before it is the inclosed balcony, 
which is entered from the room by three doors, answering the purpose of 
windows, and admitting light and air. ‘These doors are generally open 
day and night, a slight fastening to the balcony being thought a sufficient 
security against thieves and intruders. On the side of the room opposite 
to the front is a pair of folding doors, in which is sometimes seen the 
only window glass, which the house contains; these are thrown open at 
night, and lead to an alcove or recess, forming the principal bed room. 
On each side of this recess there is a paneled door, opening into passages, 
which lead to other smaller and closer alcoves, and terminate in an 
open Varanda, surrounding an area, from which the back part of the 
house, and the warehouse are enlightened. Beyond the area is the 
kitchen. 
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The Sala has a curious mixture of gorgeous painting with plastered 
and white-washed walls. The cornice usually consists of fillets of brown, 
yellow, light blue, red, pink, and other colours, variously arranged ; but 
in whatever order placed, show seems to be the chief object. The 
ceiling is divided into compartments, and painted in a similar manner. 
Round the bottom is a broad, brown, or deep red border, being a 
substitute for a washboard. The doors and door-posts are generally 
yellow, with red, or pink, or blue mouldings. The front of the 
alcove is sometimes gilded as well as painted, and gives an air of 
richness to the room, which could not be expected from other portions 
of its ornament. 

Poor and scanty is the Furniture of the most fashionable apartments. . 
There is generally seen in them a wooden sofa, at once clumsy and 
fantastical in its form, together with a few chairs of a similar pattern ; 
most of them are painted red and white, and ornamented with’ groups — 
and wreaths of flowers; some of them, it may be, made nearly a century 
ago. In rooms of lower pretensions, the sofa alone appears, or two or 
three chairs; instead of such seats, the females use mats, on which they 
usually sit with their legs folded under them. Sometimes to these is 
added a small table, holding some of the ensigns of religion, and instru- 
ments used in its ceremonies. In the alcove is a well-made, but far from 
modern, bedstead, furnished with mosquito curtains, a hard mattress, 
round pillows and bolster, excellent sheets, and a light coverlid. Blankets 
are never used, a quilt only in cold weather, and night caps very seldom. 
This small cabin is encumbered with trunks and boxes made of hide, 
and baskets of various descriptions; a chest of drawers is a rare article. 

The family commonly occupy the Varanda at the back of the house; 
and here are almost as much secluded from the world as they could be in 
the depths of a forest. The females sit around in their usual posture, 
and sew or knit, weave lace, tambour, or the like; while the men loll 
on any thing they can find for the purpose, or saunter from room to 
room. Here also they take their meals; and use an old table set upon 
two tressels, a couple of wooden forms to suit it; and sometimes, if there 
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are such things, a chair or two. The chief meal is a dinner at noon, at 
which the master, mistress, and children, occasionally sit round the 
table; more frequently it is taken on the floor, in which case the lady’s 
mat is sacred, and none approach it to sit down but acknowledged 
favourites. The viands are generally soup, wherein there is abundance 
of vegetables, Carne Secca, and Feijam of different kinds. Instead of 
bread, Farinha, or the flour of the Cassava root, is used. The food, if 
moist, is served up-in calabashes or tureens; if dry, in baskets; and is 
eaten from small Lisbonian plates. Knives are used only by the men; 
women and children employ their fingers. The female slaves eat 
at the same time, in different parts of the room; and sometimes 
are favoured with a mess from the hands of their mistress. If 
there be a dessert, it consists of oranges, bananas, and a few other dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit. : 

‘itchens have generally a large open chimney, and an oven; the 
hearth is about ten feet long, five broad, and three high; the fire-place 


consists of a range of partitions on the hearth, formed of bricks. These 
partitions are about two feet long, and a fire can be placed in any one of 
them alone; over the top of those in use bricks or stones are laid, with 
spaces or holes to allow the heat to reach the cooking-vessel, which is 
commonly a pan of earthenware, manufactured in the country. Neither 
grates, fire-irons, nor fenders are used; such furniture would be thought 
a superfluity and an incumbrance. A sort of fan, made of the leaves of 
the Palm-tree, is used to quicken the firé, and well supplies the place of 
bellows. The dresser is a solid plank of wood, fixed at one end of the 
kitchen, and above it are a few shelves. On a stool, formed for the 
purpose, stand pots containing water, always ready for drinking or for 
other uses; and over them hangs a ladle, made of a Cocoa-nut shell, 
which serves to take the water from the pots as it is wanted, and as a 
drinking-vessel for the slaves. 

When a gentleman calls upon another, if he be not intimate at the 
house, he goes thither in full dress, with a cocked hat, with buckles in his 


shoes and at the knees, and with a sword or dirk by his side. Having 
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reached the bottom of the stairs, he claps his hands as a signal to attract 
attention, and utters a sort of sibilant sound, between his teeth and the 
end of his tongue, as though he pronounced the syllables, chee eu. The 
servant, who attends the call, roughly inquires in a nasal tone, who 
is it? and being told, retires to inform the master of the house, what 
are the wishes of the visitor. If he be a friend, or one so well known 
as to be received without ceremony, the master quickly comes to him, 
and ushers him into the Sala, making loud protestations of the pleasure 
given him by the visit, mixing his complimentary speeches with a great 
number of bows. Before business is entered upon, if that be the object, 
repeated apologies are offered for the free mode, in which the visitor is 
received. And, indeed, there is often no little occasion for such apolo- 
gies, for the gentleman very generally makes his appearance with a beard 
of many days growth, with his black hair in the roughest state, though 
besmeared with grease, and with no clothing over his cotton shirt. — is 
garment is, indeed, well made, and ornamented with needle-work, 
especially about the bosom. But then it is commonly worn in the house 
so as to expose the breast, and the sleeves are tucked up to the elbows. 
Or if, by chance, it be secured at the neck and wrists by its globular 
gold buttons, the flaps appear on the outside, hanging half way down 
the thighs, over a waistband, which secures round the loins a short pair 
of trowsers; while the legs are quite bare, and the feet covered with 
tamancas. All this is not very delicate; more especially as the skins of 
the Brazilians abound with hair, and are much sun-burnt about the 
breast and legs. 

Should the call be a ceremonious one, a servant is sent te conduct 
the visitor to the Sala, from which, as he enters, he often sees the persons 
who were in the room, escaping at the other door. | Here he waits alone, 
it may be, half an hour, when the gentleman appears in a sort of half 
dress. They both bow profoundly, at a distance; after a sufficiency of 
skill in this science has been displayed, and thus time gained to ascertain 
each other's rank and pretensions, they approach; if unequal, with 
corresponding dignity and respect; if supposed to be nearly equals, with 
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familiarity. ‘The business is then entered upon, and dispatched at once. 
These bows between strangers, and this slow approach, I almost love; 
as they give men some opportunity to measure and appreciate one 
another, and prevent a thousand awkward blunders, and equally awkward 
apologies. With my countrymen, in general, I participate in an abhor- 
rence of the Brazilian embrace. 

On our first arrival, there was considerable intercourse between the 
British and the people of the country. .The strangers did all they could 
to honour the taste and manners of the residents; yet, by degrees, visits 
being frequently paid and returned, our modes and conveniences crept 
into use. The hour of dinner was about mid-day; two or more tables, 
joined together, formed a long and narrow one, so high as to reach to a 
man’s breast, when sitting at it; the seats were clumsy forms or stools. 
The table was covered with a clean, but coarse, cotton cloth, having in 
it some open work, and fringed at the ends. I have never dined in a 
Brazilian house, where part of the furniture of the table was not English, 
particularly the earthenware and glass. Before such luxuries were 
introduced, they had pewter plates, or a rough sort of Dutch pottery, 
with some small Portuguese tumblers, narrow at the bottoms and 
the mouths wide; calabashes and cocoas, instead of tureens and cups, 
were common, even at their entertainments. The spoons and forks were 
of silver, both small, and often of antique fashion. Every guest pro- 
duced his own knife, usually broad, sharp-pointed, and mounted in 
silver. Occasionally, individuals made a profuse display of plate and 
jewels; many had wealth, who were thoroughly unacquainted with the 
modes of using it gracefully and with comfort. 

Before Dinner is brought in, every one of the party, if it consisted 
of gentlemen alone, followed his own inclination in lounging about, or 
reclining on stools, tables, beds, or mats on the floor. In another 
point, too, each appeared equally free and easy ; throwing off his coat, 
his shoes, and other garments, which the heat rendered oppressive to 
him, and, in some cases, retaining only those parts of his dress, which 


decency required. If there were ladies present, there was a little more 
Q 2 
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attention to decorum. In this case, the arrangement of the party at 
table seemed strange to us; either the ladies were on one side, and the 
men on the other; or the wife seated herself next to her husband, having 
on the other side of her a lady, and then the husband of the latter; so 
that two wives sit between their own husbands; a mode marking a 
jealous precaution, but not unwise amongst such a hot-headed race. It 
is a great proof of confidence, and of high respect for the party, if 
unmarried ladies be introduced; but this is a favour seldom conferred. 
The master of the house takes the head of the table, and serves out the 
provisions, which, on days unmarked in the calendar, are of various 
sorts; on sacred days, fish only is provided, dressed in different modes, 
generally with a sufficient quantity of oil, yet not unpalatable. The 
dishes are brought in one by one, and a portion of each is handed to 
every person in succession, none refusing, or beginning to eat before the 
last is served; then all begin together, and voraciously devour the con- 
tents of their plates. 

They eat much, as well as greedily; and though intent upon 
their business, find time to be very noisy. The height of the table 
brings the plate near to the chin; every one spreads out his elbows, 
and bringing his wrist close to the edge of the plate, tosses the food 
into his mouth by a dexterous motion of the hand. On other accounts 
as well as this, there is not much delicacy or cleanliness in the meal; 
plates are never changed, and are delivered to the servants with the knife 
and fork held in the same hand; the fingers, too, are as often used as the 
fork. It is accounted a mark of strong attachment for a man to eat off 
his neighbour’s plate; so that ‘the hands of both are not unfrequently 
dipped into it at the same time. A weak sort of red wine is used, but, 
being drunk from tumblers, it sometimes operates powerfully ; before the 
conclusion of the repast, the company become boisterous, their common 
gesticulation in talking ‘is increased, and they throw their arms about, 
with their knives and forks, in such a way that a stranger feels no little 
surprize, how eyes, noses, and cheeks, escape from injury. When the 
knives and forks are at rest, one is grasped in either hand, and held 
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upright on the table, resting on the end of its haft; and when they are 
no longer wanted the knife is deliberately wiped upon the cloth, and 
returned to its sheath, which is placed in the girdle behind thesloins. 
There it rests until some similar occasion calls it forth, or it is produced 
to cut a switch in the woods, or, possibly, to obey the dictates of revenge. 

The business of the table lasts about two hours. Brazilians do not 
sit at their wine; a sufficient quantity is taken with the food, and the 
compliments of the bottle are carried to a great extent. When a gentle- 
man takes wine with another, the degree of their regard is expressed by 
the fulness of their tumblers, and both endeavour to carry them to their lips 
without spilling a drop; the wine is drunk off at a single draught, and as 
exactly as possible in the same time. If the master of a house propose 
a toast, it is generally the health of his own wife; and to honour the lady 
I have seen a whole bottle swallowed without a pause. But such compli- 
ments are, in a great measure, new among the people of Rio, and they 
have not yet taken a firm hold, or spread widely. They are, indeed, 
adopted chiefly out of regard to the British, of whom it has unfortu- 
nately been reported, that they are much devoted to the bottle. The 
Brazilians, unused to such modes of complimenting, often exhibit scenes 
of beastliness, for which friendly intention is no adequate excuse. 

After dinner Coffee is brought in, and each person takes one cup 
only, as a sedative. A slave then appears with a basin and ewer, both 
in general of massy metal; she has a long towel thrown over her 
shoulder, and goes round to every guest, who holds his hands over the 
basin while she pours water upon them from the ewer. In this way he 
washes as much as he pleases, not his hands only, but his mouth, perhaps 
his face, and even his arms. Though these ablutions are not very deco- 
rously conducted, they exhibit one of the cleanliest and best customs of 
the country. Afterward every one retires to his Siesta, stretching his 
limbs wherever he can find some shade, and that degree of the sombre 
which may favour his repose. Some spread a mat in the open air, under 
the thick foliage of a tree, and there indulge in all the luxury of 
laziness ; others resort to what they emphatically call their diversions. 
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This description applies almost exclusively to the country. In the 
city persons retire, after dinner, to their own houses, to take their repose, 
and spend the evening as they please. Out of the city, particularly if 
the moon be nearly full, evening finds the remaining guests in full gaiety 
of spirits; sleep has dissipated the fumes of wine, if too much had been 
taken, the company is enlarged by an assemblage of the neighbourhood, 
the guitar strikes up, for every one can touch it; the song succeeds, 
generally in soft and plaintive notes, and the dance is not forgotten. In 
this way the hours of evening pass, or in the ever varying deals of 
manilla, in free remarks and smart replies, in feats of agility and harmless 
frolics. The reserved character, which seldom fails to make itself conspi- 
cuous in the earlier part of the day, wears off, and not unfrequently 
people run to the opposite extreme. The loose attire of the ladies is 
peculiarly favourable to the exertion of their limbs, and they engage 
with great hilarity in the rough, but inocent exercises of the other sex. 
Here and there a jealous old husband looks after his young and sprightly 
wife, and she deems it prudent to restrain her gaiety ; but it makes little 
difference, and occasions no interruption of the general glee. 

It was to escape from one of these parties in the country, where he 
thought that boisterous frolic was overstepping the boundaries of pro- 
priety, that one of the guests, in order to avoid his friendly pursuers, 
sprang into a boat, where were two British sailor-lads,’ and playfully 
pushed off from the beach, challenging them to follow him. They, of 
course, declined, and he stretched over to the Ilha dos Fradres, intending 
to visit an ecclesiastic, with whom he had formed an acquaintance in the 
city, and who had received permission to go, for fourteen days, to this 
place of recreation. The fugitive landed upon the island without 
difficulty, and proceeded to the Convent, where, to his utter astonishment, 
he found, in one end of the Varanda, fourteen or fifteen fine young 
women. Never before had he been used to combine, even in thought, 
the inhabitants of a Monastery with a Coterie of females. Yet he pos- 
sessed prudence enough to go forward, and inquire for his friend; in 
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reply, he was told that there was not a Friar in the house, and that all 
of the fraternity, who had been there, had that morning returned to the 
city, by order of their Superior.. The intruder, not a very young man, 
thought that he perceived in this company a cast of character which he 
had not, until that day, noticed in Brazil. He partook of the refiresh- 
ment usually offered in such places, fruit and water. They were handed 
to him by a person who, though he appeared in the common habit of a 
labourer, had the peculiar air which is acquired only in a Convent, and 
an eye which seemed to speak to the ladies, who, in consequence, became 
more reserved. That he might not betray his suspicions, the visitor 
spent half an hour in this company, and then took his leave, evidently 
to the disembarrassment of all. The adventure utterly destroyed his 
confidence in the Friar, and, combined with circumstances of a more 
general nature, convinced him that this class of men, though it may be, 
not absolutely vicious, have a strong disposition for social enjoyments. 

The different branches of refinement, it has often been observed, 
usually advance together. In Brazil, education and mental improve- 
ment have even come short, defective as they are, of domestic accom- 
modation. It has been incidently mentioned that, formerly, there were 
no schools in the colony; this, strange as it may appear, is literally true ; 
there were none of the ordinary establishments for the early education 
of children. By far the greater part grew up and entered life without 
the least acquaintance with the first rudiments of learning ; what 
they knew was Chiefly picked up from the father’s clerks, in» general 
young men from Portugal, who had emigrated to make the most of 
their talents. 

A. great number of persons of this description were thrown into 
Brazil when their country was occupied by the French. Some of these 
turned their adroitness to account by gambling, others employed them- 
selves more honourably as schoolmasters. Their means of accommodation 
were small, and their modes of teaching imperfect; yet valuable effects 
were produced. The children were crowded into close and stifling 

‘yooms, where they all read aloud, at the same time, to the great annoy- 
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ance of each other. In writing the process was better; when a number 
of boys, about the same standing, had finished their copies, they were 
turned into the street, and appealed to the judgment of any chance 
passenger, whom, by his appearance, they thought capable of deciding 
upon the merit of their respective productions. I have often admired 
the vivacity with which each sought for a favourable verdict, and the 
high gratification with which it was attained. It seemed as if there was 
yet a spring in the Brazilian mind, notwithstanding its common degra- 
dation, which, if rightly touched, might produce great effects. But 
though schools became more numerous, they remained almost entirely 
in the hands of the Portuguese; though scholars were comparatively 
multiplied, a great part of their time was wasted in chaunting Matinas 
and Ave Marias. 

Education in the Colleges is almost entirely confined to the Priest- 
hood and to lay-offices in the Church; and, even for’ these exclusive 
purposes, is at the lowest ebb. The teachers are not only altogether 
unversed themselves in general science and literature, but hold such 
things in contempt; this is the case even with respect to the learning 
which is usually accounted essential to the Clerical Profession, and the 
Church is, accordingly, most wretchedly and disgracefully supplied. A 
few of the young people educated in the Colleges are intended for 
secular employments ; and of those whose early destination has been to 
the Church, but who have not taken the vows, a few turn to the world 
and its occupations. The College of St. Joaquim, as*has been stated, 
together with its schools, which have been advantageously transferred to 
the intended Church of the Jesuits, departs the most from the common 
rule of such establishments, and professes to direct the attention of its 
students to such branches of knowledge as may qualify them for offices 
under the government, by which the College -is said to be favoured and 
patronized. 

From the scanty means of acquiring knowledge which the people of 
Brazil possess, and their prevailing indifference, to say the least, with 
respect to the acquisition of better, and even to the wise use of those 
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which they have, it naturally follows that the Colony must be deeply 
sunk inignorance. The detail of the different classes of its society has 
proved,an almost invariable display of this fact, and it has already been 
strongly illustrated by examples taken from the higher ranks. Let one 
other instance of this sort suffice. 

Walking with a friend in front of the Chapel of the Franciscan 
Convent, we were joined by two Military Officers, who appeared to be 
men of rank in their profession, They asked many questions about 
England, and some. which were probably suggested by the scene imme- 
diately before us. They even inquired what was the Religion of our 
country, and were greatly surprised to hear that we knew any thing of 
Jesus Christ, and embraced his doctrines. “Have you any churches ?” 
We mentioned the number in London alone. “ Are they splendid 
edifices ?” We gave them some description of St. Paul’s, and compared 
its size and magnificence with those of the Franciscan Chapel. “Have 
you Sacraments?” “Two only,” was the reply, “ Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.” “ What, then, are you baptized?” “Surely, we are.” 
« What! baptized with water as we are; and have you priests authorised 
to administer this Sacrament 2?” Our answers to these inquiries seemed 
to stagger them; we supposed that they accounted our information 
utterly unworthy of credit, for they addressed a few words to each other, 
in a low tone of voice, and abruptly bade us adieu. ' 

This anecdote, and the others of a similar nature, which have been 
before given, have not been descriptions of the low state of knowledge 
among a few individuals of the different classes. There may be, in all 
of them, a small number too prudent to expose themselves so egregi- 
ously ; but the generality are not better informed, nor are they more 
shy of exhibiting their ignorance. If it be thus with the superior ranks 
of Brazilian society what must be the case with the common people? 
Every one may easily decide the point ; and scarcely can it be decided in 
a way too unfavourably. It is hardly conceivable that any country, 
long partaking of civilization, should fall beneath the real state of the 


Colony in this respect. 
R 
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It is a common observation, that uncleanly habits are the usual 
attendants of ignorance; much has already been said to show that 
Brazil is far from offering an exception to thisrule. Few words, indeed, 
have been used more frequently than dirt, filth, and other synonimous 
expressions, but so it must be if the real and universal state of the 
country and its inhabitants is to be exhibited. What remains to be said 
on the subject shall be touched lightly, if not passed with such haste as 
might be acceptable to an overstrained delicacy. 

A few of the Brazilians learn to swim, some because their employ- 
ments call them to be much on the water, some because their health 
requires the bath; but frequent ablutions are by no means in general 
request among the men. The feet are the most cleanly parts of their per- 
sons, for it is necessary to wash them occasionally, in order to keep them 
from the injury which the neglected bite of different insects frequently pro- 
duces. . The faces, hands, arms, bosoms, and legs, all of which are, in both 
sexes, much exposed, are rarely blessed with any cleansing ; and hence, 
more than from a burning sun, acquire a considerable degree of brown- 
ness. The skin of young children is commonly fair, but being permitted 
to roll about continually in the dirt, and being seldom or carelessly 
washed, their hue soon becomes as dingy as that of their parents. No 
such instrument as a small tooth-comb, nor any substitute for it but 
the fingers, is known in this part of the American continent. Men 
and women, children, and servants, indulge publicly in one of the 
most disgusting of Portuguese customs; one reclines with his or her 
head in the lap of another, for a purpose unnameable; even monkeys 
are taught to fill the same office, and do it with dexterity and pleasure. 
All grease their hair, and pride themselves in its consequent glossiness ; 
yet never seeking to preserve its lustre or smoothness by a night cap. 
The men seldom shave, unless business calls them to appear in public. 
Among people thus careless about decent personal appearances, it were 
anreasonable to look for much nicety in dress. A tawdry taste may be 
seen in the contrivance and wear of their ‘clothes, but they continually 
show how thoroughly consistent this is with dirt. 
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Occasionally some of the apartments are swept with a sort of besom, 
made of flags ; but water is seldom put upon the floors, in the houses of 
merchants and shopkeepers, lest it should run through, and injure the 
goods below. To obviate this inconvenience, and, at the same time, 
secure the comfort of a well washed room, some of our countrymen had 
their floors caulked, like the decks of a ship. They thus remedied, in 
some measure, one of the evils here attendant upon the common neglect 
of cleanliness ; for the accumulated dust favours the multiplication of 
Fleas and Chigas, the former of which are very large and active, the 
latter burrow under the skin, and produce painful, and, if neglected, 
dangerous sores. Both appear to be perfectly at home, and are per- 
mitted to dwell in peace, though there grows, in the very skirts of the 
town, a species of Conyza which is fatal to them, but the people are too 
lazy to gather and apply it. Another insect, too common in some 
European bed-rooms, was said not to exist here, and it was even held 
that it could not endure the heat of the country ; but this notion fact has 
~ shown to be erroneous, for some of them have unfortunately been natu- 
ralized, and seem to bear the climate well. The dampness of the lower 
floors, some of which are the uncovered soil, others of boards laid 
immediately upon it, is favourable to the breeding of Mosquitoes, which 
gaily spend their ephemeral life, buzzing through every apartment, 
and tormenting every inhabitant. The same circumstance is, probably, 
no less favourable to Baratas, which are as ugly as they are numerous ; 
to Earwigs, of which there are but few; to Lizards, with their unplea- 
sant forms and peculiar chilliness to the touch; to the white Ant, 
which is, beyond calculation, voracious and destructive; to the black 
ones, which exist by millions, and bite most unmercifully; to Scorpions 
and Centipedes, which, not content with the ground-floor, occasionally 
mount the stairs, and annoy the bed-rooms; and to the common Fly, 
which fills every place, multiplies hke the Ant, and teases beyond all 
patient endurance. 

if one kind of care and pains, to counteract these plagues, be utterly 


neglected, it is the same with others. The inner walls of the houses, 
R 2 m 
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originally plastered and whitewashed, seldom receive a second coat, and, 
for want of it, become yellow and green with mosses.. The cabins, 
which contain the beds, are seldom thrown open to the purifying 
influence of the air; nor are the beds, though moist with . perspiration, 
generally exposed to the sun. To render the rooms tolerably sweet, 
and to drive away the pests with which they are filled, odoriferous drugs 
are often burnt, just before the hour of retirement; lulled by their 
agreeable perfume, the lodger becomes, for a little time, insensible to 
pain, but frequently awakes disfigured, having been attacked, during 
his short repose, by thousands of invisible foes. Their bites produce 
inflammation and swelling, with a slight degree of fever, during the 
continuance of which the blood is said to undergo some change, which 
renders it unpalatable to the tormentors. The best remedy, therefore, is 
quiet submission ; patience saves the sufferer, at least from the additional 
inflammation arising from rubbing the wounds; or he may defend 
himself by the application of lime juice to the parts exposed to the 
ravages of insects. 

If we proceed from the bed-rooms to the kitchens, other nuisances 
are not wanting. Among the worst is a tub, destined to receive all the 
filth and refuse of the house; which is sometimes carried out and 
emptied every day, sometimes only once a week, according to the 
number of the slaves, or their comparative cleanliness and punctuality ; 
but, whenever brought out, it is offensive beyond expression. If a hasty 
shower chances to fall these tubs are generally produced, their nauseous 
contents poured into the middle of the street, and left to flow down the 
common water-course. In houses where they are not in use all sorts of 
filth are thrown into the area, and form a more offensive mass than a 
cleanly imagination can picture. There it lies, assisting the breed of 
insects, and generating disease, for the heavy rains of a tropical climate 
to carry it off. The water which falls into the area, thus impregnated, 
is usually conveyed into the street, through channels under the floor of 
the house, or into awell dug so deep as to communicate with the bed of 
sand below high water-mark, in which it is swallowed up, or through 
which a part of it finds its way into the sea. 
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W hatever vent it may find, or however it may be partially evaporated 
and dried up by the heat, the dunghill by the shore accumulates perpe- 
tually. Cloacina has no Altar erected to her in Rio, and a sort of Pot de 
Chambre is substituted for her Temple. The beach, open spaces, and 
back lanes, are thickly strewed with ever fresh abominations. There are 
no common sewers, no scavengers, no public characters, whose duty it 
might seem to be to prevent or cure them, few private persons, that 
appear to be sensible of their existence. One prevailing custom alone 
may, possibly, have been adopted, or may have attained its almost 
universal influence, as a precaution against the stench, which pervades 
the whole atmosphere of the city. The Brazilians, and the Portuguese 
also, take abundance of snuff; in cleanlier places there is no occasion to 
plug up the nose. 

’. A part of the Nuisances, with which this city is infested, may arise 
from climate; it would be unfair not to make considerable allowances 
on this score. But after the most ample deductions, the great mass of 
what is most disgusting may be traced to confirmed habit, and the insen- 
sibility which it occasions.. It is no wonder that strangers, on the irre- 
sistible evidence of different senses, should consider Rio as one of the 
dirtiest associations of human beings under Heaven. [It is no wonder 
that they dread lest, by the increase of population, it should become one 
great pest-house. It would have been so long since, were not the climate, 
with all its burning heat, singularly pure; it will be so, unless some 
vigorous methods, which hitherto have not been thought necessary, nor 
even expedient, be employed to keep it wholesome. The yellow fever 
stands already at the door; if it’ enter, its ravages will be horribly deso- 
lating. Even now, men have blotched and blainy skins; females are 
subject, from unnatural confinement, as well as deleterious air, to 
different cutaneous disorders; and the flesh of children is flabby, their 
countenances pale, their bodies full of eruptions, and their whole system 
debilitated. 

_. Some highly disgusting features of the Brazilian character have been 
noticed ; worse remain to be brought forward. In the delineation of 
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them, all possible brevity may seem, on some accounts, to be desirable ; 
~ but no one can comprehend the extent of depravity, among this people, 
without a short detail. The Cities, for which Abraham interceded, 
Cyprus, Carthage, Crete, and Sparta, had joined, at the period when 
my acquaintance with the country began, to form the social order of 
Rio de Janeiro. The sacred precincts of. truth, private property, and 
domestic virtue, were violated in the most licentious way. Few were to 
be believed on their most solemn asseveration ; fewer still to be trusted, 
even after some trial of their fidelity. Imposition and pilfering, of every 
description, where they could be attempted with the hope of safety, were 
so common as to excite only transient and inoperative feelings of resent- 
ment. Occasional thefts were bold and daring; but, in general, though 
accomplished with adroitness, so as seldom to fail of their object, they 
were skulking and dastardly. Assassination sometimes followed in their 
train; and sometimes was coolly practised for purposes of less moment 
than to make sure a booty, or prevent a discovery. The life of an 
undistinguished individual was not worth two dollars; for a smaller sum, 
any Coward could hire a Bravo to take it away. When a body dropped 
in the street, though in broad day-light, the murderer walked on, and 
the people beheld him as if he had done nothing amiss, and even made 
way for his escape. Indeed, their own safety required such forbearance, 
for the Brazilians then wore, almost universally, wide wrapping cloaks, 
under which they not only concealed the produce of their thievish 
industry, but also carried their never-failing companion, a knife. This, 
when they apprehended a pursuit, was openly displayed, firmly grasped, 


and held ready to strike the first person, who should dare to interrupt 


their progress. a 


The British, finding that no one was safe, in his property or person, 
who had not the resolution to defend himself, not only employed all 
their watchfulness to baffle the attempts of those around them, but 
placed arms within reach, when they lay down on their beds, and carried 
them so as not to be observed, when they went abroad. It was not to 
be expected that foreigners should enjoy a measure of the public care, 
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which was not exercised in behalf of the natives. There were, indeed, a 
few Police Soldiers, stationed in different places; and it was customary to 
call for their help, when any one apprehended danger, or was witness 
to an attack upon another. I was once near at hand, when such a call 
was made, and marked its consequences. The man of arms obeyed the 
summons, but took so much time to adjust his sword, his pistol, 
and his belts, and then to hear the case, as to give the culprit ample 
opportunity to escape; and having done so, he magisterially said,— 
«“ Now then, let us go.” 

That there were well-principled and honourable men among the 
inhabitants of Rio is readily allowed; and it would be uncharitable to 
question, whether the mixture of good with evil qualities, which abounds 
every where else, was to be found there also. But in many of these 
mixed characters there was an unusual preponderance of the evil; and 
a much larger proportion than common seemed to be altogether depraved. 
Depravity, too, was not there redeemed by any national qualities of a 
solid, nor even of a shewy, kind; it was not, in general, thought neces- 
sary to maintain that shadow of virtue, hypocrisy. Vices, which else- 
where men are the most careful to hide, were seen stalking abroad as 
publicly and unblushingly as the most abandoned could desire. Not 
negroes and the populace alone contemplated them with apathy ; the 
moral taste and feeling of persons of a higher cast partook so much of the 
common taint that, when we mentioned with horror, the worst of crimes, 
which we were obliged to witness, they often advanced something by 
way of defence, and really appeared as much surprized at our mode of 
thinking as if we had broached a new religion, or foisted into the old one 
some scrupulous fancies. we 

‘About the time before mentioned, several writing desks were 
stolen from the abodes of British subjects; among them my own 
disappeared, containing several papers of importance. We despaired 
of recovering them by the common modes of tracing and apprehending 
a thief, and therefore took other measures, which I will describe, because 
there will be found connected, with them, a characteristic illustration of 
the way of administering justice in Rio. 
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A friend, who resided in the same house, joining his earnest endea- 
vours to mine,. we soon discovered the Culprit in the person of a Mulatto 
Carpenter, who had been employed on the premises, and obtained 
evidence against him, which appeared to us most satisfactory. We 
proceeded together to the office of the Minister of Police, which was 
then improperly situated at some distance from the city ; and requesting 
an audience, were told that his excellency was taking his repose, and 
could not be disturbed before five o’clock. We were chagrined at this 
delay, because it gave the thief six hours effectually to conceal or destroy 
the property. In the evening we returned, and were admitted to the 
Minister, who treated us with great affability, and entered readily into 
the case, telling us, at last, that we had nothing more to do in it until 
that day se’nnight. We ventured to suggest the propriety of something 
like a Search Warrant; and, in consequence, a Soldier was ordered to 
attend us to the man’s house, which we searched, but with the effect 
naturally to be expected, when so much tie had been lost after ne man 
had received some intimation of our suspicions. : 

As we were coming away, a shabby-looking man met us, and said 
that we had no right to enter the house without his permission. As his 
appearance was far from indicating authority, and as we were conscious 
that we acted under the sanction of a Magistrate, accountable 
only to the Sovereign, we treated his interference with levity. He 
intimated that he had power to punish: us, and, to support this intima- 
tion, announced himself. as the Juiz do Povo, that is, the People’s 
Advocate. We observed that our companion, the Soldier, paid him 
great respect; and afterwards learned that he actually held one of 
the most important offices of 4he Portuguese Constitution, and 
which had not fallen into entire disuse in Brazil; an office, which 
was once the best guardian of the*people against the wanton exercise 
of arbitrary power, and might be described as their Tribunate. 

On the day:appointed, we again waited upon the Minister, were 
received withshis former politeness, and informed that the man had been 
imprisoned from the evening of the robbery, and that he ‘had been 
thumb-screwed, but had not confessed the theft; he added. that -he 
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thought it proceeded from hardness, rather than innocence, and hinted at far- 
ther torture. Shocked at.the idea, we begged that no such measure might 
be resorted to, and assured him that, if by his Excellency’s good offices 
the papers could be recovered, we should be quite satisfied. He smiled at 
our tenderness, which he evidently thought misplaced, and requested us 
to call again the next week. At this third interview, he told us that the 
theft had been tacitly acknowledged, but that the papers were irrecover- 
able, as they had all been burned; a circumstance, which he regretted on 
the prisoner’s account, as well as our’s. We left the man, therefore, to 
be disposed of as the law might direct. What became of him, I know 
not, nor what means were employed to procure his confession ; but hope 
that no torture was used. He continued under confinement; for some 
time afterward his wife called at our house, and implored us, by the 
love of God and of all the Saints, that we would interfere to. obtain his 
release ; ; which, all circumstances considered, we thought it proper to 
decline. ! 

At that time, several things occurred to point out the propriety of 
increasing the power, the vigilance, and the severity of the police. The 
laws were so imperfect, or so imperfectly executed, that white people 
seemed to have been gradually confirmed in the persuasion, that they 
were above their influence. Few of that class had, I believe, been 
recently apprehended for crimes, except those committed against. the 
State; and Mulattoes enjoyed like exemptions, in proportion as their 
colour approached the dingy or the fair. 


CHAPTER V. 


VOYAGE To tHe PLATA; 


With some Account of the Provinces of Parana and Uruguay. 
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THE Market of Rio de Janeiro being greatly overstocked, British 
Merchants soon began to look out for a distant and more extensive sphere 
of operation. Together, with others in similar cireumstances, my views 
were turned towards the Southern Coast, and ultimately to the Plata: 
accordingly arrangements were made for proceeding to Santos, St. 
Catharine’s, and Rio Grandé, and, should it prove necessary, to Monte 
Video, and Buenos Ayres. | 

The first Fleet from England having arrived in July, a duty of 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, was imposed upon goods imported, 
and no drawback was allowed on sending them to any other port, 
even to one without the Portuguese dominion. Our Consul, Sir James 
Gambier, supported by Admiral, Sir Sidney Smith, had remonstrated 
on the impolicy, as well as hardship, of the case, and proposed that 
British manufactures re-exported should pay only a transit duty of 
four per cent. and that they should be inspected, not unpacked. But the 
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treasury was in a most needy condition, the duty attempted to be 
imposed promised to replenish it, and the Government obstinately 
refused to listen to reason. In this state of things, the second fleet 
appeared off the coast, when the Admiral declared to the Government, 
that not a ship should enter the harbour, unless the demands of the 
Consul were complied with. ‘As necessity urged the Government, in the 
first instance, to withstand these demands, the same necessity now 
operated in a different direction ; money must be had, four per cent. was 
better than nothing, and all we asked was conceded to us. Thus was 
the British Commerce between Brazil and other Foreign Ports first freed 
from arbitrary and exorbitant impositions, and the liberty obtained of 
trading to them upon payment of a transit duty. 

We had other difficulties to struggle with, but they were insignifi- 
cant compared with those arising from a needy Government. The 
Officers of the Customs at Rio had never been used to business on an 
extensive scale; and in the little which they accomplished, proceeded 
with the most tedious formality. The magnitude of British concerns 
confounded all their ideas, and our rapidity in business, seemed utterly 
to overwhelm them. The necessary documents were not obtained 
without repeated applications; and, when obtained, were seldom 
correct. 

Thus it was with our papers, on the present occasion. By great 
and persevering exertion our vessel was got ready for sea, and endea- 
voured to sail on the 27th of November; when an officer came on board, 
with the usual ceremonies, to examine our Clearance and Passports; «ie 
latter of which were found to be defective. The owners of the Cz. z0 
returned to the city, and waited upon the Minister of Police, in whose 
department the error had occurred. It was a Dia Santo, yet he received 
us with politeness, called for a clerk, and ordered the Passports to bi 
amended. On receiving them, we immediately returned on board. 
This is mentioned as an additional evidence of the great readiness of men 
in office to assist and oblige the British, for had such an‘application come 


from a Brazilian, he might probably have been made to wait several days. 
$ 2 
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The Wind no longer served for that day, but the next morning it 
was fair, as, indeed, it always is about sunrise; taking. advantage of it, 
we soon passed the Forts, and congratulated ourselves on being beyond 
the annoyance of blundering 1 ignorance. Previously an officer had come 
on board, and re- examined the Passports, and finding them correct, was 
pleased to do for us another piece of service. Having expressed to us 
in the cabin his regret that wwe were proceeding to sea with a set of well- 
known and marked villains, having desired us to be continually on our 
guard, and to give the earliest information to the Minister of Police, 
should any thing unpleasant occur amongst them; he called the sailors 
about him on deck, told them that he was well acquainted with their 
characters, and that they would not fail to be severely punished for their 
misbehaviour, if a complaint were lodged against them in any port, where 
we might touch, as the Government felt peculiar‘anxiety for the safety 
and comfort of Englishmen. While we thought that there might be 
some reason for such representations as these, we considered the greater 
part of what he said as calculated for Stage-effect. This may appear 
uncandid ; but strangers are generally ready: to suspect the want of a 
simple generous principle, where men are very forward with their atten- 
tions; and such suspicions can hardly any where be more warrantable 
than among the people of Brazil. ‘i 

Our vessel was under the Colours of Portugal; the Ciptaist with 
the greater part of the sailors, were subjects of that kingdom; yet, 
besides the proportion of Foreigners, who were allowed to be mustered 
among the ship’s company, \all of whom were Englishmen, we were three 
British owners of the cargo, and had contrived to add to our number 
three more of our countrymen, who were sailors, under the character'of 
passengers. Two of these had been aceustomed to the East India trade, 
and were qualified to take charge of a ship. Thus manned, we thought 
there was little reason to be apprehensive of the Brazilians, though they 
might fully answer to the representation which we had heard. The 
British were formed. into one watch, under the command of one of their 
own number. For two days, things went on well; but.on the sa 
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night, the Brazilians having the first watch upon deck, under the com- 
mand of the Captain, those, who were in the cabin, were alarmed with 
an unusual noise, and, on inquiring the cause, were informed that the 
watch had perceived a small flash of lightning, and had let go the topsail- 
halyards, and run below. From hence no remonstrances of the Captain, 
who, on this occasion, behaved as he ought, could dislodge them; the 
other watch was. called to take their place, and farther notice of their mis- 
conduct was deferred to the morning. 

_ Not long after, several of the Brazilian sailors became so ill as to be 
incapable of duty. We had departed from the usual mode of victualling 
these people, who, in common, are paid a certain sum for the trip, and 
find their own provisions; thinking it better to lay in the ship’s stores 
ourselves, and to serve them out in the same way as is done on board of 
British vessels. 'The men were liberally supplied; yet they found access 
to the stores, and plundered them. Amongst other things, they devoured 
so much cheese and raw rice, as produced serious illness ; deprived us for 
a day or two of several useful hands, and, among the rest, of a man, 
named Sylva, the best of our Brazilian seamen ; and even made us anxious 
for the lives of two or three of them. ; 

They had scarcely recovered, when it was found expedient to prepare 
for bad weather, which seemed to be coming on. The men, however, 
while we were at dinner in the cabin, positively refused to go aloft ; 
confusion immediately ensued, which brought every one upon deck, 
where we found the Captain, and one of our countrymen, whom we 
had made second officer, fighting with the sailors; and, being armed 
as usual, instantly presented ourselves on the side of those who wished to 
maintain discipline. Our weapons were not then wanted, for the Captain 
had seized a billet, and knocked down the man nearest to him, and our 
officer had overturned and disabled Sylva; the others submitted, and 
returned to their duty. Nevertheless, we thought it expedient, for the 
future, always to have an armed Englishman upon deck, in the character 


of a sentinel; for this occurrence was sulkily remembered, and the ill 
* 
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temper of the crew aggravated by the strict watchfulness and ceconomy 
which their thievery obliged us to maintain. 

The expected gale came on with violence, and we drifted before it, 
until, at the end of ten days, we were in 36° 30’ South, and, as we 
judged, by Lunar observations, two hundred and forty miles from shore, 
The Brazilian Captain, imagining that we were much nearer, and our 
wants being very pressing, it was determined to run for Monte Video. 
During the gale the conduct of the men had improved, and we began to 
feel some confidence in them. Oumvessel, too, was really a fine sea-boat, 
and behaved uncommonly well; but, as in such cases is unavoidable, 
we shipped a great deal of water. As it evaporated, we noticed a much 
more considerable quantity of salt deposited by it than we had ever 
observed, under similar circumstances, in the Northern hemisphere. 
From this evidence of the water here holding in solution a larger pro- 
portion of salt than common, and from our knowledge that, on the 
nearest coast, it is found in singular abundance, we supposed that it 
might, probably, lie in strata beneath the water. 

When the wind, still continuing violent, had settled into a hard 
and steady gale, the form and motion of the water became unspeakably 
majestic. The billows were broad and lofty, perfectly distinet from 
each other, and undulated with the freedom of a pendulum. It was 
evident that they struck no rock, and swept no bottom; and we 
were persuaded that, beneath them, there was a great body of fluid 
undisturbed. We amused ourselves with conjectures about their height, 
the breadth of the vallies between them, and the depth to which the 
influence of the wind extended. But we had no means of coming to 
any satisfactory conclusions on these points, and could only agree that 
the undulation of water, in vast masses and wide oceans, had never 
found its proper place among the speculations of philosophers. There is, 
probably, much to be learned, not only of it, but from it. 

Having, two days before we saw the land, found soundings at the 


depth of sixty fathoms, and perceived the influence of the mighty stream 
. 
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of the Plata, we at length reached its mouth, and were proceeding 
upward, when we were boarded by a Spanish Guarda Costa, commanded 
by Don Luiz Liniers, who insisted that we should not go to Monte 
Video, but gave us permission to proceed to Buenos Ayres. The officer 
whom he sent for this purpose assigned, as the cause of the prohibition, 
some of the circumstances which afterwards produced the Revolution 
in that city, and cost General Liniers his life. He stated that 
Monte Video had lately admitted vessels, and received and retained 
the Duties payable by them, instead of transmitting the produce to 
Buenos Ayres, that the General was distressed for money, and to secure 
what was due to the government which he administered, had ordered his 
son to cruize below Maldonado, where we unfortunately fell in with him. 

To secure our compliance with his directions he sent on board us a 
party of marines, with the necessary provisions for them, assuring us, 
in answer to our remonstrances, that we should be at Buenos Ayres in 
two days, where our own wants might be supplied. The wind, however, 
proved contrary, and the Cruizer having left us, we ran into Maldonado, 
where we found two British men of war, the Monarch and the Aga- 
memnon. It was not, indeed, matter of comfort to all of us, for the 
moment our ‘boat’s crew had landed, Sylva, who was one of them, was 
recognized by an officer of the Monarch as the man who had stolen a hat 
from his head in Rio, was seized, carried on board his Majesty’s ship, 
and there punished by confinement, if not flogging. To our great mor- 
tification he was restored to us, when we were again under way. 

On our waiting upon him, Captain Lee received us with urba- 
nity and frankness. We were perfectly satisfied that he and Captain 
Jonas Rose, who soon joined the party, were ready to protect, to the 
utmost, the property and commerce of their fellow-subjects; yet they 
united to advise us, under existing circumstances, to comply with the 
orders which we had received, and proceed to Buenos Ayres. This 
advice they supported by explaining to us the state of things in the river, 
and by showing us, as much as they deemed proper, of their correspond- 
ence with General Liniers on commercial subjects. The Commodore 
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presented us with an ample supply of provisions for that evening; and, the 
next morning but one having obtained a bullock from the shore, we 
weighed anchor, and steered upwards, in company with a vessel from Belfast. 

We arrived in the outer-roads of Buenos Ayres on Christmas-day ; 
here the wickedness of our ship’s company involved us in new and severer 
misfortunes. The boat was sent on shore, with the Captain and a 
Supercargo, and having at hand no other ballast, some pigs of lead were 
thrown into her; this the men stole, and. suffered the boat to drift away. 
They then proceeded to do us more serious injury, by deposing that 
we had clandestinely landed goods at Maldonado, that we had arms 
_ concealed on board, and had repeatedly threatened to take their lives. 
These charges were privately received, no opportunity was afforded us 
for repelling them, and it was known by the authorities of the city that 
the two Men of War had left the river; we were accordingly put under 
arrest, strictly confined on board, and detained for six weeks. Our 
accusers alone were permitted to go on shore, until they were detected in 
smuggling goods plundered from the sbip. On Sylva were found 
fifteen pairs of silk stockings, when he was about, one day, to step into 
the boat. And, afterward, on examining the chests of others of the crew, 
in the presence of Spanish Officers, it was ascertained that thefts had 
been committed, to a great extent, by means of a paseapey which the 
men had made through the bulk-head forward. 

Such was the character of our ship’s company, by many degrees the 
worst with which I had ever sailed. The fate of some of them, at least, 
was conformable to the specimen of their qualities, which they had pre- 
sented tous. The Captain I afterward saw in prison at Rio Grandé do 
Sul, having been apprehended there, at the instance of a gentleman from 
St. Paul’s, for robbery and breach of trust. And Sylva, I believe, was 
hanged in London, for the murder of a person in Wapping, having 
made a voyage to China, after the commission of the crime, and been 
seized at Macao. Less would have been said of them, and the rest of 
our crew, if the chief traits of character, here exhibited, had not been 
too generally applicable to Brazilian seamen. They are timid, insubor- 
dinate, dishonest, and malicious. 
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Our detention at Buenos Ayres gave me an opportunity of witness- 
ing the commencement of one of those grand political events, which 
occur only once in several ages, to change the structure of society, and 
improve the destiny of man. The first shots which ushered in the South 
American revolution were fired during this interval, and the yoke of 
Spain, which had so long and so severely galled the necks of the native 
inhabitants, was shattered by the stroke ;—so shattered as never to be 
repaired, unless the land should become a desert, and man crawl on it 
like a reptile. 

From the same untoward cause, I became better acquainted, than I 
otherwise should have been, with the capricious and wonderful river in 
which we were detained. The observations made during this season 
enable me to record, with greater advantage, a few singular circum- 
stances, which occurred in subsequent voyages up and down the river. 

In one trip we were obliged to pass Cape St. Mary five times, before 
we could make good our passage upward. Wanting confidence in the 
only seaman on board, who was qualified to direct, we timidly came to 
anchor every night, and by day were continually baffled by calms and 
currents, until a Pampero placed us in the utmost danger on a lee-shore ; 
which we cleared only by carrying every stitch of canvas on the vessel 
which she could bear. The presages of the blast, which came on from 
the South-West, about five in the evening, and by ten blew a perfect 
hurricane, veering to the South-East, were very observable, but we did 
not understand them. A small black cloud appeared, about four 
o'clock, in the South-West, fifty degrees above the horizon, which looked 
like a patch of ink; the atmosphere was hazy, but not remarkably 
obscure; the air intolerably oppressive, and in me produced a violent 
head-ache, which went off as the wind increased. Had we tacked ship, | 
when the wind first became scant, we should have escaped some loss, as 
well as great danger and anxiety. 

At another time we were caught off the isle of Lobos, but, taught 
by experience, we laid the vessel to with her head to the South South-. 


East, and suffered her to drift outward. In this state we continued 
T 
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thirty-six hours, and then supposed that we might be about twenty-eight 
miles South-east of the island. About noon we made sail again, and, 
steering to the North-west, expected to see it long before night-fall ; at 
sun-set, however, no land was visible from the mast-head, though the 
evening was clear. We continued the same course, going, on the average, 
four knots an hour; the soundings from twenty to twenty-four fathoms. 
At the end of eighty-eight hours, in a dark yet fine night, we dis- 
tinctly heard the sound of a long heavy surf, and, in consequence, 
anchored, waiting the approach of day. It was now evident that we had 
fallen into a very rapid current, for when there was day-light enough to 
distinguish objects, we saw near us the Castellos, a hundred miles from 
the place where we expected to have been on the first evening. These 
currents are uncertain, yet this should not prevent a skilful Navigator 
from endeavouring to mark them as accurately as possible, and he will be 
always on his guard against their effects. 

In a subsequent voyage, on board a fine vessel, formerly the Orestes, 
Venetian Brig of war, we had just passed the tail of the Ortiz Bank, 
steering for El Hombu; when the day being beautifully fine with bil- 
lowy clouds, and a steady breeze, a thin grey haze hanging in the 
South-east, we observed an appearance to windward, which we took for a 
small water-spout, rapidly approaching. It was actually the surface of 
the water, lashed into spray by “the Demon of the coming blast.”’ 
There was only time to order the steersman to mind his helm, ere the 
water dashed completely over us, and brought the bank a-head. The 
Captain, a brave man and excellent seaman, perceiving our imminent 
danger, sprang to the helm, put it down, threw the vessel into the wind, 
and ordered the anchor to be let go; it fortunately held. We were 
instantly on our beam-ends, the lee-guns, taffrail, and boom, in the water, 
and the sea making a thorough breach over the ship ; the people having ne 
other means of.securing themselves than by clinging to the first firm thing 
which they could seize. We looked anxiously for the masts to give way, 
and relieve the vessel, but they stood fast. After a pause of a few 
moments the wind burst through the sails with the noise of thunder, and 
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frittered them into small shreds, which fell to leeward like flakes of snow. 
In ten minutes the clouds and the weight of the blast had passed over ‘us, 
the sun shone out clearly, and the wind became steady, though strong. 
The damage sustained was, our lee-bulwarks and fiddle gone, twenty-six 
sails destroyed, some of the rigging injured, and a few things washed 
overboard. 

Such moments try the spirits, and rouse the energies of men. An 
Albanian burst into tears, and wept bitterly ; yet he was no coward, he 
was the second man upon the yards, and placed himself in the post of 
danger. With regret I add, that this poor fellow perished a few months 
afterwards, together with the vessel. He and some companions had - 
sustained themselves four hours on a floating piece of timber, until 
day-light, when, despairing of help, he put his hands together, said 
adieu, plunged downward and rose no more. 

- I know not how the mischief of these sudden storms could be avoided, 
but by a watchful attention to every appearance of change, and timely 
taking in sail. But this, besides its inconsistency with the spirit of 
seamanship, and more especially with that which prevails, and ought to 
be cherished in British sailors, would imply an unreasonable anxiety, 
and often prove an unnecessary labour. It is better to persevere in the 
usual course, with due caution, and, in urgent cases, to act as circum- 
stances may dictate. A few lives and some property may thus be lost ; 
but a restless timidity would, probably, fail in at least an equal degree, 
and the common prosperity of enterprizing men and nations would be 
materially retarded. 

While, at different times, obliged by calms slowly to navigate the 
Plata, and more especially when so long confined in the river by the 
government at Buenos Ayres, a part of our tedious leisure was beguiled 
by fishing. Hereby we obtained some acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of the stream, while many welcome additions were made to our dinners. 
The loss of memoranda, relative to this subject, renders the following 
notices more imperfect than they might otherwise have been. 

T 2 
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Seals were abundant in the mouth of the river in the years 1808 and 
1809, five years afterward their numbers were greatly diminished; a 
fact which may, perhaps, be allowed to furnish additional evidence of 
the propensity of some sorts of fishes to change their abode, when 
much disturbed by the frequent appearance of vessels. Small sharks, of 
the shovel-nose kind, continue to be very numerous. 

A fish, here called the Bagre, and very common on every part of | 
the coast, we thought the most palatable when taken off a sandy bottom. 
It is about twelve inches long, formed much like the Dog-fish, has a 
large head, the bones of which are uncommonly hard; two fins on the 
side and one on the back, all of them long in proportion to the size of 
the fish. The anterior ray of the fins is a strong serrated bone, sharply 
pointed, which it has the power of erecting, and fixing at right angles 
with the line of the body, so firmly, that, with the utmost force of 
both hands, I have been unable to change its position. This firmness 
depends, not on the strength of the muscles employed in its erection, 
but on the form and hardness of the joint, which is a sort of compound 
hook, working upon an upright pin, altogether unlike what I have 
noticed in any other fish. Nature appears to have intended this for 
a defence, and a more secure one it is difficult to conceive. The Bagre, 
when caught, utters a loud grunting noise, with other apparent signs 
of anger. It lives long out of the water, and is with difficulty killed 
by blows. [I observed in the plate of the skull, between the eyes, a 
small aperture, covered with a thin whitish membrane, and imagined 
that, through this, it might be killed by touching the brain. We 
accordingly introduced a filament, taken from one of the bass cables, 
which produced an immediate paralysis, and the fish died without 
farther suffering. This aperture may, probably, be a distinguishing mark 
of the species, which, I believe, has not hitherto been described. 

There is a fish, called by Wilcocke, in his History of Buenos 
Ayres, the Armado. I do not recollect seeing more than one specimen 
answering to his description, which we caught, I think, off Ensinado. 
It appeared to me to be of the same species with the Bagre; and 
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the chief difference was, that it had a few cartilaginous substances, 
like plates, about its body. 

The Palmeto, so called from its resemblance to a spatula, is a broad 
and flat fish, remarkable for very thorny fins. ‘The wounds inflicted by 
them are said to be dangerous, and probably may be so when they strike a 
tendon, ina part of the world where the nervous system is peculiarly irrita- 
ble. I was, however, once wounded by this fish, soon after it was taken, 
and experienced no ill consequences. 

We once caught a Zurubi, the skin of which was smooth, of a 
reddish cast, and covered with irregular black spots, like a leopard. 

The head was formed much like that of a cod; but large as is the pro. 
portion of a cod’s head to the body, that of the Zurubi is still larger, 
At the jole our cme was nearly circular, and at least two feet round. 
The body decreased in such a way as might lead us to expect a length of 
five or six feet, but, at the distance of two, it suddenly terminated in a 
short and imperfect tail. So strange to us was its form, that we were 
almost disposed to imagine that the fish had, by some accident, lost a 
considerable portion of its body, and that a new tail, dissimilar, in some 
respects, to its natural one, had been produced. We even fancied that 
this conclusion was favoured by the position of the anus, which was 
unusually backward. But this, I have since learned, is the natural form 
of a large class of fishes, found in the Plata, 

The Peixes Reyes, very common on these coasts, and well known 
from the measure in which they furnish an allowed provision for days of 
abstinence, frequently became our prey; and we readily concurred in the 
general estimation in which they are held. We met, also, with the Pacu, 
a fish of the same species, but far inferior in its quality, and disgusting in 
its appearance, 

The Boca, as the Brazilian sailors call it, is in shape a broad oval, 
and weighs three or four pounds. It has a fleshy mouth of a bright rose 
colour, large scales, and remarkably broad blunt teeth. It is taken in 
abundance on all the coasts of this country, and is good eating, both 
when fresh and when cut in slices and dried in the sun, in which way it is 
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prepared for sale in large quantities. Other fishes of the Plata, besides this, 
produce much oil ; we laid in a stock from them, and found it to burn well. 


Having passed a very anxious night in effecting our escape from 
confinement, Colonia, often called St. Sacramento, greeted us very 
pleasantly, at the hour when a bright sun was rising on the river. .My 
pleasure in beholding it did not arise merely from its natural scenery, nor 
from the feeling of newly-recovered liberty; it presented itself as the 
theatre of many military exploits, the subject of diplomatic negotiations, 
and as likely to become a point of great importance in the new situation 
of Brazil. The Government of that country looks to it with an anxiot ‘ 
eye, as commanding, in a great measure,~some of the noblest rivers in 
the world; as the place, whence the revolutionary spirit of the other 
side of the Plata may be controuled ; and as a point of essential concern 
in their designs on the Western territory, which they no longer hesitate 
to call the Capitania of Parand. No pains have lately been spared by 
them to get possession of what the Spaniards call the Banda Oriental ; 
for this purpose they have intrigued with the Patriots, and negotiated 
with the Court of Spain. The project was at length effected, by the 
cession of the territory, in exchange for Olivenca, and the hand: of a 
Princess ; but as Monte Video, the key of the whole district, was in the 
power of the Insurgents, and as it was probable that Europe would not 
quietly behold the dismemberment of the country, both parties armed, 
and proceeded to seize what they reckoned their respective portions. 
The town of St. Philip’ surrendered to the Brazilian arms; while at 
Olivenca, Ferdinand met-with effectual resistance, from the quarter the 
most likely to oppose his views, and thus obtained only a part of his 
equivalent, a wife. The feeble Monarch, having endeavoured, without 
much effect, to interest the Congress of Sovereigns in his cause, 
now sees himself the dupe of wiser heads, the. despised ruler of nominal 
possessions. THO 

The territory, setlich Brazil has recently abi iletel, cannot be less 
than seventy thousand square miles, possessing from nature all the 
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wealth, comforts, and beauties, which a fine climate, fertile soil, and 
plenteous streams, can bestow. It comprehends nearly the whole of the 
district first civilized by the Jesuits, who, perhaps, have done more good 
and more harm than any other corporate body, which ever existed. It 
is rather a level than a mountainous country, although there are in it 
some considerable ridges, and almost every part of it is sufficiently undu- 
lated to be dry and healthy. ‘There are, indeed, portions of swampy 
ground near the great rivers, but these, if ever stocked with inhabitants, 
will form meadows of the richest description. The Court of Brazil bas 
also obtained, by this cession, the most suitable boundary of its Trans- 
atlantic dominions. But if the territory, previously under its sway, was 
much too large, as I am inclined to think,—there cannot be wisdom in 
this extension; more especially, if a long and expensive contest is to be 
maintained, in order to secure it, into which others, besides Spain, may 
be drawn, and in the midst of which it is not unlikely that some portions 
of Brazil itself may become discontented and refractory. However this 
may be, the die is cast ; and these acquisitions are already divided into two 
Capitanias or Provinces, taking their names from the great rivers, by 
which they are bounded. 

~ One of these rivers, the Parandé, rises in the heart of Brazil, flows 
through the country to receive the Paraguay, and becomes the Western 
boundary of thé province to which it communicates its name. The 
latter river had been, previously, the limit of Brazil on that side, from 
its remotest source, and of the province of Parana, from the lake of 
Xarays. Their united streams flow with a sea-like majesty, until they 
contribute to form the immense estuary, familiarly known as the Rio 
de la Plata. 

Different persons, who have written of these rivers, have confounded 
the names of the principal and the tributary streams, in a way, which an 
acquaintance with the native language might have prevented. Para 
always describes a large body of water; na or nha signifies sufficiency ; 
hence the term Parand, besides being technically given to one particular 
river, is applied, also, to the ocean, as well as any great expanse of fresh 
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water. Guay describes a smaller portion of water, and signifies a bay, 
inlet, or creek. It follows that Parana must be the name of that portion 
of the river, which has the largest expanse, and Paraguay of the smaller, 
tributary stream. With a view to accurate distinctions, it may be useful 
to observe, also, that yg or yk denotes fresh water, and is the term, which 
water carriers in Brazil make use of, when they cry their commodity 
about the streets for sale; though generally expressed in Portuguese and 
Spanish writings by y alone, or hy. In this state it forms the termination 
of several names of rivers, as Uruguay, Tacoary, Acarahy. When 
placed at the beginning of a name, and connected with some other 
descriptive word, it is generally written yg or ig; as Iguasu, the great 
river, Iguapé, the navigable river, Iguapé-mirim, the little navigable stream. 


The interior of the Capitania or Province of Parand is little known, 
and the accounts of those; who have travelled through it, are very 
unsatisfactory. The Parand, before it touches this district, is become a 
mighty stream, having drained an immense tract of country. Arrived 
at the verge of the great table land, which forms the inner part of Brazil, 
it tumbles over a precipitous, rocky channel, at a place called Setequedas, 
or Seven-falls. Some have spoken of a continued rapid and broken 
advance of the river for several leagues; but Cazal, who is by far the 
best writer on Brazilian Geography, represents it as here narrowed from 
a league in breadth to a hundred yards, by six small rocky islands, 
between which the water rushes and falls. I suspect that the breadth 
which he mentions, is not that of the whole stream, but of each of the 
seven channels, About the same parallel of latitude, and formed by the 
same mountainous ridge, is a smaller cataract on the Paraguay, called the 
Kstreito or Narrows, where the stream has worn itself a channel with 
lofty perpendicular sides, through which it flows “ as through a nar- 
row street.” 

Among the numerous minor streams of the country, is the Acarahy, 
or river of Cranes, which joins the Parand, nearly opposite to the South- 
West point of the province of St. Pauls. The Tibiquary, also, 
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contributes to the same river. The Tacoary, or Hole of the Rock, the 
Galaguay, and the Miranay, fall into the Uruguay ; the former of them 
is a considerable stream. The Jaguary, or Water of Ounces, is placed by 
Cazal among the rivers of this province; I think, erroneously. 

One of the most considerable Lakes of the country is called Ibéra, or 
Yby’ra, the lower place, and is formed by the water of the upper part of 
the Parané. In the dry season, it covers an extent of about a hundred 
and fifty square leagues, and all around the land supplies abundance of 
food for cattle; but, about a month after the rains have commenced in 
the upper country, that is, in December, the Yby’ra swells to a vast 
extent, covering hardly less than two thousand square leagues. At this 
period, it is said to communicate with both the Paraguay and the 
Uruguay ; a circumstance, which, if correctly stated, indicates that 
these streams once united there; and that the lower grounds have 
been formed by their concurrent operation, continued for ages. H igher 
up, on the same river, and in the midst of the woods, is another lake 
called the Jagapé, but little more is known of it than its name, and ‘that 
chiefly from the report of people dwelling in its neighbourhood, who 
occasionally find their way to Rio de Janeiro. The former of these lakes 
seems to have been confounded by Cazal with that of Xarays, which is 
larger than the Yby’ra, and lies more to the Northward, is an expansion 
ef the Paraguay, and is manifestly formed by the channel being too 
narrow to carry off the waters, as they come down. 

The Parand and Paraguay, rolling impetuously through a very 
extended course, bring down a great quantity of wreck, and soil of a 
reddish colour. When they have arrived at the more level grounds, and 
their currents are become comparatively slow, much of it is deposited; 
there it remains until the next wet season, when it is again urged onward 
by a resistless torrent, which not only sweeps the bottom, but frets and 
tears the banks, which had before been raised. The Uruguay, an humbler 
stream, passes over a stony bed, but before its union with the Plata, has 
formed its own peculiar estuary. In the course of ages, these rivers have 


produced some of the most extensive alluvial plains, which now exist 
U 
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upon the face of the Globe. The more solid parts of the country yield 
limestone, gypsum, marble, granites, and their accompanying spars. In 
general, the soil is rich, though in some places sandy, in others moist and 
clayey. It is, in many parts covered with majestic woods, affording 
valuable timber; and produces rich gums, fruits of admirable flavour, 
and. various medicinal and officinal herbs. 

Among the latter is the Matté, an article peculiar to South America, 
and there in such general use, and so highly esteemed, as to demand a 
brief notice. In Brazil it is commonly called Cangunha, or Congonha; 
which is probably a corruption of Caancunha, the Woman’s Leaf. It 
grows, not in the province of Paranda alone, but, more or less, over the 
whole Table-land. Its qualities and consequent estimation are various ; 
the best is said to be found in the vast Serro of Maracaji. It is the 
produce of a low shrub, so much like the tea-plant of China, that two 
Gentlemen, who had been in the East, first led me particularly to notice 
it, as a species of wild tea. Being curious to discover, whether there was 
any other similarity, besides the appearance, they gathered some of the 
leaves, dried them on hot stones, and produced a beverage of an agreeable 
bitter taste, not unlike Bohea. In the common preparation of Matté, 
the collected leaves are laid in large heaps upon hides, and placed between 
two fires, so as to be thoroughly dried. They are then broken small, and 
though more yellow, form a substance much resembling what is called 
the dust of tea. When ready for sale, it is packed in hides, or in sacks 
made of a kind of reed or cane, opened and made flat. To prepare it 
for use, it is infused in water, generally in the half of a cocoa-nut shell, 
variously ornamented, and not poured into cups, but sucked through a 
pipe, which has a strainer at the lower end to prevent the herb from 
entering the tube. In taking it, the vessel is commonly passed round 
to a whole company; and whatever disgust may arise from the sight 
of some of the mouths, receiving the pipe in their turn, it would 
be deemed the height of ill-breeding to decline a share of the Matté. 


I am not aware that the Brazilian Government has sent any Civil 
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Officers into its newly-acquired possessions; nor, as it seems, would it 
answer any valuable purpose to do so, the whole country being in a state 
of insurrection under Artigas, who has a strong antipathy to Brazil and 
its rulers. They are, however, formed into municipal divisions, taking 
their names from the principal towns; and are not undeserving of some 
description. 

Assumption, the largest place in the Province of Parand, and a 
sort of metropolitan town, is more important on some other accounts — 
than for its comparative size. It is not very well situated for trade, 
though on the borders of a large river, and surrounded by a fertile and 
populous country. It has lately been visited by British merchants, who 
have found that it affords little scope for enterprize, producing no com- 
modities for export, but such as are of little esteem in European markets, 
or can be bought on better terms at Buenos Ayres, having little demand 
for our manufactures, and possessing no circulating medium. ‘The 
exports consist chiefly of matté, a little tobacco, wood, both in billets 
and planks, and imbé, which, I think, is the thread made of the 
fibres of the Aloe, and sold in the shops of Brazil, under the name 
of Ticim. 

When this part of the American Continent was ceded to the 
Brazilian Crown, some sanguine people imagined that, should the Plata 
ever be shut against British shipping,—a circumstance not very likely 
to occur,—commerce might be carried on to Assumption, through St. 
Catharine’s or St. Paul’s. But if the encouragements to trade thither 
should increase, it appears to me that establishments at Colonia would 
answer more effectually, for that place must command the commerce of 
the Parand, and the rivers flowing into it, as soon as the country shall be 
quietly settled under its new masters. 

Corrientes is a smaller place than Assumption; but, although its 
neighbourhood produces neither Wheat nor Matté, its superior situation 
will probably enable it to outstrip its rival, when the Parana becomes 
better known to Europeans, and when ecclesiastical influence, the 


bane of old countries and the curse of new ones, shall have given 
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way before the energies of commerce, and the general spirit of 
improvement. : 
At Nhembuct, a small place on the Paraguay, a few leagues North 
of Corrientes, some vessels are constructed. I had opportunities of 
examining minutely the Maria Primeira, of four hundred tons, receiving 
her name from being the first vessel of her size built so high up the 
river; and if she may be taken as a specimen, and my judgment in such 
matters be not unworthy of notice, the place possesses excellent timber 
and skilful shipwrights. All the iron work, however, was obliged to be 
sent up ready formed, there being no artisans on the spot competent to 
perform it. She appeared to me, in every respect, a superior vessel, well 
modelled and well put together. The builders were extremely anxious that 
' their vessel should not get a-ground, therefore when launched, she waited 
for the periodical floods, and was brought down in ballast; a delay, which, 
I am informed, was by no means necessary, as there is a sufficient 
depth of water even in the dry season, though the channel is intricate. 
Most of the small vessels on the Parana, which, from their shape 
and solidity, appear very singular to persons accustomed to modern 
forms, were, I believe, built here. Some of them are very old, and 
have done much service; yet the state in which they appear, shows the 
good quality of their materials. There can be little doubt, that, when 
the country is more known, and the population becomes sufficient to 
induce the inhabitants to cut and square their timber, and to bring it 
down at a moderate expense, it will become an important article of com- 
merce. At present, there is such an abundance of the necessaries of life, 
the people have so few wants, and so little desire, or even knowledge, 
of superior accommodations, that labour must be expected to remain high 
in the provinces of Brazil, especially those bordering on the Plata. 
Coruguaty and Villa Rica are the great marts for Matté. Santa 
Luzia, and Little Santa Fé, or Paranda, export large quantities of Lime, 
Gypsum, and Plaster of Paris; hence, I believe, proceeds a considerable 
part of the materials with which the houses of Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres are whitewashed. I never could discover that there is 
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any chalk in the country. Arroio da China stands on the Uruguay, is 
inhabited chiefly by white people, and exports Cattle, Wheat, and Fruit. 
Corpus is the most Northerly, and perhaps the pleasantest civilized 
station in the province of Parana. 


The Capitania, or Province of Uruguay, or the Red River, com- 
prises the other portion of the newly acquired territory. It is somewhat 
of a triangular form, bounded on the West by the river from which 
it takes its name, on the South by the Plata; Eastward its boundaries 
have long been a subject of keen contention between Portugal and 
Spain. It is allowed by both that the line of demarcation commences 
on the coast, a little North of the Plata, at those remarkable rocks 
known by the name of Castelhos Grandes. From thence it is said, by 
the Brazilians, to run along the ridge which divides the waters flowing 
Eastward into the lakes Mirim and Patos, from those which run West- 
ward, and fall into the Uruguay. The Spaniards, who, in this case, 
seem to be the most correct, claim as their boundary a line running up 
the Western shore of the lake Mirim to its Northern bay, there joining 
the ridge before mentioned, and proceeding upward until it strike the 
heads of the Ibicuy, whose stream then becomes the limit until it enters 
the Uruguay. The contest is not likely to terminate but by the perma- 
nent annexation of the province .to Brazil, according to the cession 
lately made. 

The rocks, called the Great Castelhos, consist chiefly of three large 
masses of naked granite, about a hundred feet high from the water, 
with perpendicular sides and roundish tops. They appear close to the 
shore, and, at a distance, are thought to resemble castles built on the 
beach; but if there be such a resemblance, at any point of view, it 
vanishes on a nearer approach. They are backed by low woody hills, 
and the beach to the Northward of them, as far as the Castelhos 
Pequenos, is flat and sandy. There seems an expanse of water towards 
the West, which ought to be surveyed, as probably a harbour might 
be found, useful for small vessels, when the wind blows hard from the 
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South-east. More than once I have known these rocks mistaken for 
Cape St. Mary ; the cape, however, is very different, being’ a flat sandy 
point. The coast between them is low and naked, with inlets, some of 
which are said to afford good anchorage. 

Near to the little Castelhos is the Fort of Santa Tereza, from 
whence the road to Maldonado is very delightful, passing through a 
country diversified with small hills, well wooded and watered, and 
abounding with deer. In the few habitations which occur nothing 
like splendour is to be expected, neither should the traveller look for 
many appearances of comfort. ‘Their walls, constructed of wood, with 
the interstices filled up with mud, give them, however, some external 
resemblance of the cottages in Huntingdonshire, and they are pleasantly 
situated, with small pieces of cultivated land near them, and abundant 
pasture for their horses. Black cattle run wild, and are very numerous. 
All the inhabitants are so far happy as they have few wants, and these 
amply supplied; but to the happiness arising from personal character 
and neighbourly concord, they seem almost strangers. The greater part 
of the inhabitants are Spanish subjects, and strongly prejudiced against 
the Brazilians. The passions and prejudices of the fathers are com- 
municated to their children without any diminution of their violence ; 
fresh injuries are heaped on each other, confirming a resolution to avenge 
them on any occasion which may offer; while there is a total want of 
moral culture, and scarcely any check from examples of a better spirit. 
Yet the traveller, if admitted into their houses, receives the best 
treatment which they can afford him, provided le be willing to pay 
dearly for accommodations, and careful to intimate no dissatisfaction nor 
distrust ; otherwise he will find them jealous, fierce, and revengeful. 

Passing Westward from the great Castelhos, we first meet with 
marshes and sandy plains, which form a sort of margin to the country, 
nearly ten miles broad. Beyond this begins an elevation of about a 
hundred feet, which, though slightly varied with hill and dale; appears, 
from the sea, so nearly level, and its declivity so regular, as to convert 
the work of winds and waves into the resemblance of an artificial 
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embankment. It terminates before we reach the rocky coast of 
Maldonado. 

On the coast, immediately off Maldonado, lie two islands; one of 
them, called Lobos, displays but little verdure; the other, Gorita, is 
lower, has a few buildings upon it, and under its lee is the harbour; 
the beach of which is exposed to a heavy surf, which renders landing 
sometimes dangerous, at others impossible. There are two entrances ; 
that on the Eastern side of the island is very narrow; forced, on one 
occasion, to go through it, we used some extraordinary precaution, and 
succeeded happily. On the West, the coast is bold and stony, the 
entrance broad and deep, and to small vessels perfectly safe; but about 
midway is arock, with twenty-four feet of water upon it, on which his 
Majesty’s ship Bedford once touched, and laid a buoy. The anchoring 
ground is near the centre of the bay, where lies the wreck of a British 
ship—the Agamemnon. 

The town of Maldonado, which, from the sea, has no very attractive 
appearance, is two miles from the shore; standing on the brow of a 
hill, gently ascending two hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the water. The principal buildings form a quadrangle, on the North 
side of which is a considerable Estalagem, or Inn; on the South side a 
Church, which, when finished, will be, for such a_ place, magnificent ; 
the common habitations, occupying the rest of the square, are built of 
brick, and covered with straw. The houses in the streets issuing from 
the square, or running parallel with its sides, are chiefly low, and 
constructed of earth. The whole number is about two hundred and 
fifty; that of the inhabitants from eight hundred toa thousand. It is 
manifest how much ecclesiastical interests prevail here over civil ones; 
though the seemingly incongruous splendour of the Church may, in part, 
be vindicated by the consideration, that it is a sort of Cathedral of an 
extensive district, called by the name of St. Carlos, to whom the church 
is dedicated. A village, bearing the same name, lies about nine miles 
from the town, towards the North-east, and appears to have been, 
formerly, the chief place in the district. 
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The Governor resided in a small house at the back of the Cathedral. 
At the door his carriage was in waiting, which struck us as a singular 
specimen of antiquated taste and official finery. It had four small 
wheels, the front ones half the diameter of the hinder; all of them 
kept from falling in pieces by thongs of raw hide. A square frame- 
work, ‘raised to the height of the hinder axle, held the body of the 
carriage, not much larger than an English sedan, suspended within it 
by leathers passing under the bottom; so that it hung about eighteen 
inches from the ground, and his Excellency had to step down from 
the frame into his seat. The painting and gilding, with which it 
was profusely covered, had.suffered much from age and use. Alto- 
gether it looked as though it might have been the vehicle of Royalty 
two centuries ago; and, in the eyes of its common beholders, no 
doubt, continued to shed a bright ray of dignity over the person of 
a sequestered chief. 

In one of my visits to Maldonado, I went on shore with two 
companions, determined to explore as much of the country as we 
could, in the sbort time which we had to spare. Having finished 
our business, we proceeded to the Square, wishing to hire horses for 
our expedition. A number of miserable unshod beasts were quickly 
produced by the boys, some of them with and some without bridles, 
all without saddles, which we did not, at that time, know it was 
necessary to hire separately. The price of a horse would not have 
been more than two dollars, and one was demanded for the use of 
him for a few hours; and having occasion, a few days afterward, to 
go farther into the country, I paid a dollar for the hire of my horse, 
two for the use of a saddle, and four for the first set of shoes 
which the animal ever wore. ’ 

One of my companions procured a horse at the inn, and galloped 
away as far as St. Carlos, observing little but the plain over which he 
rode, and the few mud huts which he met with in his path. To 
the other there happened a little adventure, which would hardly have 
occurred in a place farther advanced in the common manners of the 
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world. In the streets of Maldonado he was accosted by an old man, 
who inquired what he was seeking. Having informed him, partly in bad 
Spanish, and partly by signs, he invited my friend into his house, 
presented him politely to his family, and requested that he would wait a 
little while. In ten minutes a female slave appeared, leading a fine 
black horse, with a Spanish Lumbillio, or saddle, and splendid trappings. 
The host inquired at what hour he would return; my friend, appre- 
hensive that a longer absence might occasion some anxiety about the 
horse and his furniture, fixed upon two hours as the extent of his excur- 
sion. Returning about mid-day, he found his unknown benefactor 
preparing a dinner for him, which he lamented was not ready, as, by a 
natural mistake, the stranger was not expected until two o'clock. 

As to myself, disappointed of a ride, I strolled about unmolested, 
and without observing any symptoms of that wonder which a loung- 
ing stranger usually excites. The scene of my walks was exceedingly 
dull; in the streets were few passengers, in the fields fewer traces of 
human industry. I met only one person on horseback, and he enables 
me to introduce a new character—a Gouger, or country farmer. He 
rode a fine stallion, about sixteen hands high, light, and well made; 
and, one of my companions having then joined me, we united in 
opinion that, in England, the horse would sell for eighty guineas. We 
asked what his value might be there; “Ido not wish to sell him,” was 
the reply, “ if I did, he would produce me, I think, two dollars.” 
This man may serve as a pattern of the farmers in the province of 
Uruguay, and perhaps in some parts beyond it. He was a tall, erect, 
athletic man, rather spare, with well proportioned and sinewy limbs. 
He wore a Spanish Poncha over a waistcoat of calf-skin; close to his 
body a coarse cotton shirt, open at the breast and sleeves ; short cotton 
trowsers ; on his head an old, slouched, high-crowned hat; and on his 
heels spurs, furnished with thick prongs, instead of rowels. On his feet 
he had neither shoe, tamanca, nor sandal. But the most remarkable 
part of his dress was his boots, or rather stockings. Each of them 


was made, as he informed us, of the skin of an embryo - calf, 
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the body having been forced through an aperture, made by cutting 
round below the head. The limb is thrust into the skin while quite 
moist, and serves as a model, on which the stocking is formed, by rubbing 
it wel] with the hands, until it adjusts itself exactly to the leg and foot, 
while the leather becomes thickened, and assumes the colour of a bladder. 
To the Lumbillio, on which the farmer sate, was fastened his Lasso; 
behind him, across it, lay his missile balls; and at his ven Knee: in a 
sheath secured by his garter, was a knife. 

On the way from the sea to Maldonado we found a sandy soil, 
the ground unenclosed and uncultivated, producing little besides a coarse 
grass. The immediate vicinity of the town showed us a few Craals, or 
Corals, as they are here called,—that is, pens for cattle; and a few 
patches of ground inclosed for gardens. We noticed also a plot of 
bearded wheat, about two hundred yards square; it flourished luxuri- 
antly, the ear and the straw equally fine; yet, as far as we could observe; 
it stood a solitary example of what the land might be made to produce. 
In other parts of the neighbourhood the widely extended open plain 
was rich, though dry and sandy, in- many places covered with a short, 
and seemingly sweet grass. Here and there were trees, whose stunted 
growth seemed to indicate that the winds of the ocean were too rough 
for them. In the bottoms were shallow pools, but no brooks; and 
the cattle grazing around looked meagre and hungry. Those on which 
more care was bestowed seemed to repay the owner’s pains. In a 
Coral, to which we went to purchase an ox for the ship’s use, we found 
nearly two hundred, and selected a fine young one, as large and well 
shaped as Smithfield usually affords. The flesh was delivered on the 
beach, in quarters, for a dollar; the man who slaughtered it retaining 
the hide and tallow. 

Returning to dinner at the inn, our hostess favoured us with a dish 
of beef-steaks, of which she had learned the name, and which she 
supposed to be the favourite food of Englishmen. As in these houses 
there is no respect of persons, and as in this part of the world there is no 
notion of the comfort of a party eating by themselves, we had a great 
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deal of company during dinner. The conversation was lively, and 
turned on a most unexpected subject. A few days before I left Rio the 
Spanish frigate Zwoa had touched there, in her way from Plymouth to 
the Plate. In England the crew had been furnished, by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, with copies of the New ‘Testament, in Spanish, 
two of which I had bought in the streets for six hundred and_ forty 
Reis, that is, three shillings and sixpence each; intending to improve 
my knowledge of the language during the voyage. In this object I was 
disappointed, the translation proving to be an impure dialect of the 
Spanish, which none of our crew well understood. The people belonging 
to the Frigate had sold other copies at Maldonado, before we arrived 
there, one of which appeared in the inn. Several persons were poring 
over it, and endeavouring to turn a narrative, on which they had lighted, 
in one of the Evangelists, into intelligible Spanish. The matter was 
evidently new to them, and excited a very lively interest. On this 
subject the conversation turned, and led by their inquiries, we were 
induced to become lecturers in Christianity Divinity, while we ate our 
dinner; the office devolving chiefly on one of our party, who spake the 
language of the listeners with fluency. The scene appeared to us most 
extraordinary at the time, occurring as it did among subjects of the 
most bigotted of Catholic powers in Christendom; nor can I, at this 
distant period, cease to contemplate it in something of the same light. 
Business afterwards called us to the habitation of one of the 
principal people of the town, where we were freely introduced to the 
family, although the master was from home. We entered by a low 
broad gateway, and on our right hand, beneath it, found the door of the 
Sala or Drawing-room. This apartment was nearly square, furnished 
with one large window, placed*very high for the purpose of admitting 
light without exposing the room to public view from the street, and 
had wooden forms placed all round, close to the whitewashed walls. The 
Lady of the house was lively and polite: she paid me a compliment in 
the true Spanish style by supposing me a native of Old Castile, although 
she must have perceived my extreme ignorance of the language. I 
x 2 
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should gladly have returned her civility if I could have done so with 
truth, by ranking her, in point of beauty, among the handsomest of 
my own countrywomen. She, however, was pretty, very frank, and 
accomplished; her children had been educated with care, for, having 
ordered a little girl, who was playing with her sister near the door of the 
room, to procure for us some milk, the child presented a tumbler full of 
it, on a common plate, with a degree of politeness, freedom, and grace, 
which I have seldom seen surpassed, and would have adorned a more 
conspicuous situation. 

The inhabitants of this part of the country, generally speaking, 
appear contented and civil, though poor. Some of their good qualities, 
I believe, have been fostered by their recent intercourse with British 
troops. Certain it is that our soldiers have left behind them pleasant 
impressions, though one occurrence threatened a very different result. 
In December, 1808, we found several houses in Maldonado in ruins, 
and were told that, when our military embarked, some of them, in the 
wantonness of intoxication, thrust firebrands into the thatch. The 
people not only excused them on account of the state in which they 
were, and the irritation they had suffered from the conduct of their 
General, but warmly praised the humane exertions of the officers to 
check it. Some, doubtless, respected our countrymen, on account of the 
profit. derived from them, and some because they hoped for and antici- 
pated a change in their political relations; but most, I think, from a 
conviction that the. British eharacter is of a superior cast. I have 
often found such a persuasion strongly rooted among the native inhabi- 
tants of South America; while the emigrants from Spain and Portugal, 
and even temporary residents from these countries, too generally dislike 
us. The former love the French, tolerate the Portuguese, suspect the 
Spaniards, and stand in a respectful awe of the British ; and withal, 
incongruous as it may appear, entertain a mixture of contempt for the 
people of every nation. 

In the track from Maldonado to Monte Video, we soon pass over 
the only lofty ground in the neighbourhood, which is part of a ridge, 
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running nearly North and South for the distance of four hundred 
miles, rising gradually as it proceeds, and constituting one of the great 
abutments of the South American table-land. The Southern extremity, 
towards the Sea, forms the bold shore of Ponte Negro, which rises, 
almost perpendicularly, three hundred feet above the water, and 
terminates in three distinct summits, clearly distinguishing it from 
every other point in the river. I have seen this ridge chiefly from 
the East, on which side it displays its jagged heights as far off as fifty 
miles. Its substance is Granite or Gneise, covered with a good soil, 
producing little wood except in the more sheltered situations, but 
furnishing pasture for innumerable herds. To the East and West it 
sends out many spurs, which divide the numerous streams originating in 
its elevated parts. These are not so lofty as the ridge itself, still less 
are they to be classed with mountains; but they are said to advance in 
fertility, and to be more clothed with wood, as they recede from 
the sea. 

Having descended from this height, the traveller towards Monte 
Video enters upon a plain, intersected by short inconstant streams, 
which, though destitute of trees, is not unpleasant. He then winds 
rounds the bay of Santa Rosa, a dangerous bight for vessels, when the 
wind blows fiercely from the South-east, and pours into it the whole 
weight of the Southern Ocean. As he approaches the city he is gratified 
with more interesting views, the country being chequered with the rural 
abodes of the citizens, and enlivened by agricultural occupations. The 
mountain, which gives name to the place, and is constantly in view, 
becomes a more prominent and curious object. It stands close to the 
water, unsupported by buttresses, unattached to any ridge; it is of a 
blackish green hue, of a formal conical shape, and its towering head is 
crowned with a small building and a signal-staff. It presents itself as 
the firm guardian of the mighty Plata, and deserves to be accounted one 
of the finest of military stations, if the water, said to spring upon it, be 
sufficiently abundant. Possibly it may become,—what it seems fitted to 
be,—one of the pivots on which the commerce of the world shall here- 
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after turn. Its importance is well undefstood by Brazilian Statesmen, 
and nothing short of overwhelming force will avail to wrench it out of 
their hands. 

Foiled in the only attempt which I ever made to enter Monte 
Video, personal observation enables me to say little more than that it 
hangs prettily towards the bay, which forms its harbour. The scene 
around is sandy and naked ; even the best of the country-houses greatly 
need the ornament of trees, and might be improved by plaster and 
whitewash. * 

While the place was besieged by the troops of Buenos Ayres, the 
country was infested, in every direction, by a lawless rabble, who 
respected no safe-conduct, by whomsoever granted, or for whatever 
purpose. The commanders, on both sides, had no confidence in each 
other, in their governments, their troops, nor even in themselves. The 
war was conducted without skill or vigour, and quickly became a mere 
trial of patience; the besiegers depended upon famine for their success, 
and the people of the town trusted for deliverance only on holding 
out. Had not a fleet been employed, and its efforts better directed no 
result of importance would have followed. 

The road from Monte Video to Colonia, or Santo ‘Sacramento, 
passes near the coast, through an undulated country, cut by a few unim- 
portant streams. No place of any note intervenes, except Santa Luzia, 
where there is a Port for small craft. The town of Colonia contains about 
fifty inconsiderable houses, pleasantly situated, and neat in their appear- 
ance, inhabited chiefly by Spanish families. The port is a valuable one, 
but remained unimproved in consequence of the jealousy with which it 
is regarded by Buenos Ayres. Besides several roads into the interior, 
which commence here, there is a passage-boat to and from the last 
mentioned city, which goes one way or the other almost every day. In 
the year 1762, the British auxiliaries were defeated at this place, and 
one of our ships was burned. Penrose, the poet, was in the action, and, 
just before it began, addressed a beautiful sonnet to bis mistress, which; 
I believe, was never published. 
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In the Interior detached habitations frequently Peo, but few 
villages. The employments of the people are chiefly pastoral; they 
carry to Monte Video, for exportation, Wheat, Hides, and Tallow. 
Their business is managed in the most languid way; hardly do they 
seem awake, unless when on horseback, in which situation they manifest 
great energy and address. 

To speak of the Parishes into which the country is divided, and the 
corresponding size of the Farms, will appear to some like an approach to 
the borders of romance. The large estates of British Nobility, measured 
by acres, dwindle into insignificant patches when compared with farms, 
measured not by miles, but by leagues. The former, however, cannot 
be accounted insignificant, when their high state of improvement is con- 
sidered ; nor the latter truly great, because they are unproductive. The 
whole land here is an untilled pasture; the range of horned cattle and 
horses, of unknown numbers, and many of them useless to the proprie- 
tors. Once a year they are usually driven together into pens, on 
different parts of the farms, where they are counted, their marks ascer- 
tained, the young ones branded, and such other operations performed as 
nature or the wishes of the owners may dictate. This is made a season 
of festivity. - Ps 

During the war the conflicting armies had twice passed over the 
estate of a gentleman well known to many of our countrymen, and 
prevented this annual work and festival. His cattle had been slaughtered 
and his horses seized without reserve; and many of them, timid and 
wild, had fled from their accustomed pastures. When tranquillity 
returned, and the days of muster came, the proprietor anticipated a 
_ considerable diminution of their numbers; but this was so far from 
being the case that his people had to set his mark on more than eighty- 
three thousand which had not before been branded. The numbers just 
mentioned will stagger the faith of English graziers; but they would not 
have found a record here had they not been received from authority 
which strangers only can question. In some measure to dispel any 
doubts of the accuracy of the statement, which may still remain, let me 
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call to the reader’s recollection the extent of the farms, the riches of the 
soil, the luxuriance of the herbage, and the auspicious nature of the 
climate; to.which may be added, that there is no winter to check the 
growth of vegetation, nor any land employed to furnish food in seasons 
of comparative deficiency. 

The ridge, already described, and which divides the province of 
Uruguay from that of Rio Grandé do Sul, gives rise to most of the 
rivers of the country, the principal of which take a Westward direction. 
The first, the smallest and the most Southerly of the rivers of this 
province is the Santa Luzia, which flows about one hundred and twenty 
miles. When rain has fallen in the interior, a great quantity of water 
comes down this channel, and is rapid in its course; in common it is 
forded without difficulty. The Santo Jozé, which runs not more than 
sixty miles, joins it from the North ; it then takes a Southerly direction, 
and falls into the Plata about twelve miles West of Monte Video. It is 
navigable for small craft alone, and that for no great distance from 
its mouth. 

Proceeding North-west, the next stream of consequence is the Rio — 
Negro, whose estimated course is about three hundred miles, in a South- 
west direction, over an irregular rocky bed. It receives, on its Southern 
side, the Hy or Yk, and finally joins the Uruguay. The breadth of the 
Negro is so various, that from four hundred yards it is sometimes 
reduced to a very narrow strait; yet the obstacles to its navigation 
are overcome, and, affording an useful communication with the adja- 
cent country, it was much used by the Portuguese when they were 
driven from Colonia, and is still frequented by smugglers. By British 
vessels it has been confounded with another river of the same name, 
which falls into the Ocean below Cape Saint Antonio, in Lat. 41°. At 
the point of confluence of the Negro and the Uruguay stands the town 
of Saint Domingos Suriano; a small place, but important as a port. 
It exports Wheat, Pulse, Hides, Tallow, Fire-wood, Lime, and Stone 
for building. 

Still farther Northward is the Ybicuy, a large navigable river, too 
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distant from the coast to be as yet much known. The principal 
branch, which forms a part of the boundaries of the Province, rises in a 
level country, though in the midst of mountains, Its name, lapoguazu, 
a compound word meaning the great lake, seems to intimate that it 
occasionally overflows the plains. In running North-west, about a 
hundred miles, it receives many streams, the chief of which are the 
Caziguay from the Eastward, and the Toropy from the North-east; the 
latter a considerable stream, and bringing with it the waters of the 
Ybicuy-mirim. From this junction, called the Forks, the Ibicuy 
stretches away to the Westward, receives the Jaguary, a winding, placid 
river, with much wood on its banks, and far below discharges itself into 
the Uruguay. 3 

This great receptacle of minor streams rises near the coast, opposite 
to the island of St, Catherine’s, runs Westward under the name of 
Pellotas, draining a vast extent of country; then changing its course to 
the South-west and South, it changes also its name, and becomes the 
Uruguay or Red River. From the spot where it joins the Plata it is 
navigable for launches two hundred miles, and for canoas two hundred 
more; but its bed is generally rocky, and its current swift. The Pellotas 
and the upper part of the Uruguay have many falls. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TOWN or Str. PEDRO po SUL, 
OR RIO GRANDE’, AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


A. D. 1809. 


COAST OF RIO GRANDE’.—BAR OF ST. PEDRO.——APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY.—= 
LANDING.——TOWN OF ST. PEDRO.—CHURCH.—FORT.—CUSTOM-HOUSE.—FERRY. 
—GOVERNOR.—POLICE.—ASSASSINATION.——-STATE OF MEDICINE.——MILITARY 
AFFAIRS.—COMMERCE.—OCCUPATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS.—DOMESTIC CIRCUM- 
STANCES.—DRESS.—MANNERS.—ECCLESIASTICAL PHILIPPIC.—TOLERANCE.—=— 
SINGULAR BENEVOLENCE.—INTRUDO.—VISIT TO A FARMER; HIS CHARACTER, 
FAMILY, FARM, AND COMFORTS.—STRANGERS AT ST. PEDRO; THEIR APPEAR- 
ANCE, DEALINGS, MANNERS, AND EQUIPAGE.—-SLAVES AND FREE NEGROES. 


ON approaching the coast of Rio Grandé do Sul, we first made land 
in the neighbourhood of Estreito, about nine leagues North-East of the 
Bar of the River whence the province takes its name. Little round 
hillocks of sand, without the slightest degree of vegetation, seemed to 
rise out of the water, to which a splendid sun communicated a dazzling 
whiteness. Soon it appeared that these were only inequalities of a sandy 
shore, from the midst of which arose the Church of Estreito, a small 
building in the usual style of such edifices in the villages of Brazil. A 
few trees and a scanty portion of verdure about it, now becoming 
visible, served to increase the forbidding appearance of the surrounding 
desert. Long before we saw any marks, by which to guide our course, 
we were in shoal water and encompassed with sand banks. 

The Captain having stationed himself at the mast-head saw these 
shoals, and the channels between them, more clearly than they could be 
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discerned from the deck, and gave us directions how to steer. At length, 
a boat came out to meet us, with a pilot on board, and, by appropriate sig- 
nals, did us the same service. These signals not only point out the course, 
which a vessel is to take, but sometimes direct her to anchor where she is, 
or even to proceed again to sea, when there is not water enough on the 
bar to carry her safely over. The first of these directions is given by 
holding from the boat a small flag in the direction which the vessel ought 
to take; the two latter by lowering it altogether. The signals which 
the vessel ought to make in order to show her depth of water will be 
given in an Appendix. When we had reached the boat she did not put 
the pilot on board, but proceeded a little a-head, sounding with a long 
pole, which was dexterously turned over from end to end, as we pro- 
ceeded across a broad and shallow bar, situated in a deep and dangerous 
bight. We entered the river between a bluff head to our left and a 
long, low, sandy point to the East, through a passage about half a mile 
wide, guarded by a few miserable erections called Forts and Batteries. 
Just within the passage lie the vessels, which have received their lading 
and are ready to proceed on their voyages, waiting for a sufficient depth 
of water on the bar. Round the point resides the Piloto-Mor, who has 
the superintendence of the place, and to whom I am greatly obliged ror 
many kind and gentlemanly attentions. 

The decline of day, and the tediousness of our progress, rendered 
me impatient and induced me to ascend the mast, hoping to look 
beyond the flat, dreary, desolate, and almost houseless waste, immedi- 
ately before our eyes. From thence nothing was to be discovered on the 
East, but loose and barren sand; Westward appeared a tract of swamps, 
partially covered with brush-wood; beyond, a broad line of water, the 
Bay of Mangueira; and still farther, the small, white, pretty-looking 
town of St. Pedro do Sul, more commonly called Rio Grandé. The 
Church, which the people dignify with the name of Cathedral, rose in 
the centre of the buildings and formed the chief feature of the view. 
Before us lay several vessels at anchor, and among them a fine schooner 


with the British flag flying; indications of commerce which cheered our 
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spirits, and gave us a more pleasant evening than we had enjoyed for 
a long time. 

Custom-house Officers were put on board at the Batteries, and the 
next morning the vessel was brought up, in a masterly style to her 
anchorage, close to the village of St. Pedro do Norté, and three 
miles from the principal town; the sand banks not permitting a nearer 
approach. From the entrance of the river to the anchorage, through a 
course of nine miles, the same obstructions prevail, leaving a narrow 
intricate channel, with barely water sufficient for a deep-laden Brig. 
About six miles up, on the left hand, is a large bay, still called the Bay 
of Mangueira, though little of that plant remains on the neighbouring 
swamps. In the bay, fishes of various sorts so abound, that afterwards 
crossing it at a late hour, great numbers threw themselves over our 
Canoa, in every direction, and some fell into it. A little higher up is 
another broad inlet, navigable for Yatches of fifty tons, within which is 
the fertile island of Marinbeiros, containing some of the highest land, 
and the best cultivated spots, in the neighbourhood. The soil is a red 
clay, which shows that it was once attached to the Continent, and is of 
older formation than the bay. It is celebrated for the production of 
Onions, and of an article of higher value; from hence, or from the island 
of St*. Maria, the town is supplied with almost the only drinkable water 
used within it. Beyond these islands, the water expands to a breadth of 
more than ten miles, but is so very shallow that the practicable channel, 
which runs near the Eastern Shore, is, in one part, not more than a 
hundred yards wide. Other islands, besides those which have been men- 
tioned, are scattered about this expanse of water, and communicate to it 
some little ornament. The distance from the bar to the entrance of the 
Lagoa dos Patos is about thirty miles; the whole of which is, with 
some impropriety, called the Rio Grandé, and considered as the harbour 
of St. Pedro. Through this long course, the channel is hardly any where 
more than twelve feet deep, the water often declining on the sides of it 
to three feet, and in some places, to six inches; so that three feet may 
perhaps be nearly the average depth of the river. 
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The country, as we advanced towards St. Pedro, and even in the 
environs of that town, was not much better than the portion of it already 
described. When settled, my favourite morning walk was to a Fort upon 
the summit of the loftiest hillock near the place; from which, small as 
the elevation really is, there is a spacious view of the river, and of a 
region wild and desolate in almost every quarter. To the North lies 
the fine island of Marinheiros; to the South a marshy tract, partially 
covered with vegetation, the ground rising and becoming drier as it 
approaches the ocean; to the East, beyond the water, are loose sand hills, 
their height from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and forty feet ; 
their tops are usually round; towards the West, the country is also sandy, 
gently undulated, and destitute of every thing green. When the wind 
blows strongly from the South-East,’as it often does, it brings with it 
so much sand, which whirls from the tops of the hills like smoke from a 
voleano, that the eyes must hardly venture to take that direction. 
Turning the back to the wind for relief, the sand is seen travelling 
onward like a vast fall of snow; a portion of which, impeded by the 
town, is piled against the houses, and sometimes mounts and crushes the 
roofs. The extent of this desert, however, is not great; it forms a slip 
along the edge of the ocean, not more than fifteen miles broad at a 
medium, though it is three hundred miles long; and here and there, are 
_ scattered rich Oases; the sites of pleasant farms. The sand evidently 
comes from the ocean, being first cast upon the coast and then driven 
farther inland. 

On my landing at St. Pedro, a centinel conducted me to the Gover- 
nor, Don Diogo da Souza, by whom I was politely received. Having 
examined my passport, and learned that I was a stranger, he dispatched 
a soldier for Colonel D’Elbeux, a Gentleman who had served in our 
Navy, and requested that he would introduce me to my countrymen, and 
others, whose acquaintance might be pleasant. 

The business which related to the vessel was soon adjusted, she was 
consigned to an English house already established ; and when arrange- 
ments had been made for temporary lodgings, I strolled with a companion, 
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who was also a stranger, to see the place, glad to find that we were not 
attended, as had been expected, by a soldier, to watch over our conduct 
under pretence of guarding us from insult. This circumstance convinced 
us that the people had no violent prepossessions against our nation; and 
rendered us much more circumspect in our behaviour than the strictest 
surveillance could have done. 

Previous to the year 1773, this town appears to have been the capital 
of the Province; it is now dependant on Porto Alegro, where are estab- 
lished all the principal offices of the state, ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military. The vicinity of the ocean, however, secures to it a permanent 
consequence. Here all vessels are required to deliver their papers, and 
the larger sort seldom proceed any higher. Here, too, the principal 
merchants reside, or have established agents ; so that it may be considered 
as the great mart of Southern Brazil. 

The town, situated in a level plain not many inches above high 
water mark, contains about five hundred dwellings; and the whole 
number of stationary inhabitants may perhaps be two thousand, two- 
thirds of which are supposed to be white, or very slightly tinged. But 
some of the houses, belonging to persons who reside on their estates, are 
seldom occupied except at religious festivals. The principal row of 
houses runs East and West, enjoying from their latticed windows the 
prospect of an extensive flat and bare island, across a water which is 
about six hundred yards over. Behind this row, which is really neat 
and pretty, is a street of small, low huts, constructed of mud, and 
covered with thatch, the habitations of the lower ranks. Here those 
accumulations of sand, which have already been mentioned, frequently 
take place; and during my continuance in St. Pedro several of the 
houses were nearly overwhelmed by them, and greatly injured. Were 
it not for this barrier, the better ones would be exposed to the 
same fate. 

The Public Buildings in St. Pedro, and the abodes of the most 
conspicuous characters of the community, would, of themselves, be 
hardly worthy of notice; but a few particulars relative to them may serve 
to illustrate the state of the place. 
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At their head stands the Cathedral, the plainness of which, both 
within and without, does not prevent it from being a handsome edifice. 
At each end of the front rises a square tower finished with.a small turret. 
The entrance is by folding doors, and over it is the orchestra, lighted by 
a large round window, giving some little ornament to the front. The 
chancel and altar face the doors; on each side a portion of the area is 
railed off for male worshippers, and in the centre is the station of females. 
From the ground to the ridge of this church is about fifty feet, and before 
it the sand has accumulated to the same height; but the wind, striking 
against the building, has caused it to recoil from the walls, and formed a 
sort of deep and gloomy dell, leading to the door. 

A short new street, at the Eastern side of the town, conducts to the 
only defence of the place, by courtesy called the Fort; far better calcu- 
lated to suppress an insurrection than to keep out an enemy. It is an 
artificial mount of sand, its sides covered with sods, and on the top a 
platform surrounded with a breastwork of earth, with embrasures for 
six guns. Here is also a signal post, which announces the appearance 
of vessels off the Bar, and the number, which may have entered the Port 
during the night. The guns of the Fort are brass long eighteen pounders, 
excellent workmanship, and ornamented with the arms of Spain; they 
are mounted on carriages, which would be demolished by a first discharge, 
and are placed in a circle, so far distant from the channel as little to 
annoy an approaching enemy. The magazine is a poor mud hut at 
the foot of the hill, with a few balls lying about it; but if there 
were powder, it would be impossible to keep it in order in sucha 
situation. 

Pitiful as is the chief Custom House of Brazil, that of St. Pedro 
falls as much below it as the town is inferior to the capital. It is a stone 
building, with walls about ten feet high, and covered with a deep roof, 
giving it the appearance of an old English barn. Within, two square 
portions ardMiled off, each of which is furnished with a table and forms, 
for the transaction of business; the insignificant remainder of space, 
enclosed within its walls, is the only place where goods can be deposited 
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under the Government key. In front of it, close to the water, is a small 
tiled shed, raised upon posts over a planked floor, and furnished with 
a crane, which is the only public wharf, and the place where all mer- 
chandise must be landed. 

At no great distance is the Jail, a miserable dungeon, enlightened 
only through an open railing in front, which, at the same time exposes 
the prisoners, and displays such wretchedness as may, poe have more 
effect on some minds than a sense of moral rectitude. 

The Governor’s House is at the West end of what has been described 
as the principal row of buildings, of one story only, like the generality of 
its neighbours, but distinguished from almost every other habitation 
in the place by an ascent to it of a few steps, and by its glazed windows. 
Before it are the ruins of a wooden erection, which was once the Theatre 
_ of St. Pedro. . 

In the same row is what few of my countrymen would hesitate to 
call the comfortless abode of the Vicar, the chief Clergyman of the 
Parish. It consists of two stories; the lower open or appropriated to 
offices, the upper, entered from without by a step-ladder, contains the 
family apartments. The walls are whitened, the windows much like 
those of our hay-lofts, with shutters painted red. 

The Ferry House, the only place where a boat is allowed to be 
hired, is commodiously situated near the public quay. For his exclusive 
privilege, the proprietor pays a rent to the Crown, and is obliged to 
furnish, and keep in order, a Catraia or Launch, which, when the 
weather permits, must cross the water every two hours. The fare is 
about six-pence; and should a man wish to cross at any time but the 
usual ones, he may command a boat for a double fee though he should 
be the only passenger. 

When the Farmer of this Ferry heard that the Royal Family had 
arrived in Brazil, he owed to the Crown eight hundred thousand Reis, he 
therefore mounted a horse, and with the greatest secresy dott without 
passports for the Capital, where he arrived at the end of three weeks, 
having travelled nearly eight hundred miles, by an unusual route, for the 
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sake of avoiding pursuit and detention. He threw himself at the Prince 
Regent’s feet, confessed the debt and his utter inability to discharge it. 
His Royal Highness was so much pleased with this mark of confidence, 
as generously to remit the sum and reinstate the man in his post. 

The appearance of the’Governor in the streets was announced by 
drums, at the sound of which, the people repaired to the fronts of their 
houses, to pay their compliments. He was a tall, thin, handsome man, 
about fifty years of age, wore a General’s uniform, and appeared to have 
seen some service. He entered into conversation with some, noticed 
others, and seemed pleased with all. We could not expect a visit from 
a person of such consideration; but. he stopped at our door, talked fami- 
liarly, inquired how we liked the place, and whether we were accommo- 
dated to our satisfaction, and renewed his professions of a readiness to 
serve us. We were not only gratified by his notice, but felt it an 
addition to our security and comfort, by giving us some consequence in 
the eyes of the people, and more especially by raising us above the 
insolence of the soldiery. 

There were here marks of vigour, precaution, and discipline, such 
as I had not before seen in this part of the country. On the Northern 
side of the Plata, not a single sentinel made his appearance, ‘and the few 
soldiers were ill clothed and worse accoutred. But at Rio Grandé, men 
under arms, properly furnished for their duty, were stationed at the 
Government house, on the quay, and at all public offices. Their military 
compliments were duly paid, and as exactly returned by Colonel 
D’Elbeux and others. He civilly intimated to me that it was customary 
for every one, not belonging to the service, to take off his hat when he 
passed a sentinel on duty, because the man was considered, at that time, 
as a representative of the Sovereign. I am aware, he added, that this 
deference to the military is ungrateful to Englishmen, yet it is best to 
comply with the harmless customs of every place which you enter 
as strangers. This lecture was not lost upon me; I apprehended, 
indeed, that more was meant than met the ear, and became prepared 
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to find the police of the place strict and suspicious. So it proved; and 
the consequent promptness of its measures was extraordinary. 

At one time, I lighted upon a friend just ‘at the moment when he 
had been foully assaulted, in the street, by a drunken sailor, calling 
himself an Englishman. Some altercation ensued, ‘and after a great deal 
of abusive and threatening language, we left him quite ashamed of our 
countryman. In less than a quarter of an hour we learned that he was 
in prison; and on the following morning, waiting on the Governor to 
thank him for his interference, we found that the man was really a 
Swede, and one of the many vagabonds who had deserted from ‘the 
British subsequent to their attack upon’ Buenos Ayres. The country 
was full of ‘such characters, who indulged a rooted hatred of the people 
whom they had abandoned, and a double portion of rancour towards any 
by whom they seemed likely to be pointed out, and giver’ up to justice. 
The Governor expressed his earnest wish that it was in’ his power to 
serid every one of them out of his district; but he felt himself em: 
barrassed by the gross misbehaviour of these men ‘on the one hand; 
and, on ‘the other, by the orders of his Court to treat British ol ig 
with lenity. : . 

At asubsequent period, during my mee in Rio Grandé, the Captain 
of a British vessel went by land to Monte Video, with the hope of 
obtaining” a licence’to enter his ‘Cargo at that port. The Mate, having in 
his'absence embezzled a sum of money, absconded with a'comrade, when he 
learned that the Captain had returned. It was concluded that, in ‘such a 
country, they would never more be heard of. No time, however, was lost in 
making application'to the Governor, who expressed his confident persuasion 
that the culprits would. be apprehended before ten o’clock that night, if 
they had not gotten beyond the limits of his jurisdiction ; before that time, 
he said, they would be ‘anticipated in every direction to the distance of 
fifty miles. batelligence soon arrived, that the ‘officers of justice ‘had 
dertainly outrun :the fugitives, and at the end of nine days they were 
brought back; affording ‘another proof that, ‘under a vigilant and active 
Police, a desert, though of wide extent, afforded less security to criminals 
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than a crowded city. The mate was confined, and sent to the Ad- 
miral at, Rio de Janeiro; there existing in St. Pedro no authority. to 
try a British subject, for a theft comatantted on board a vessel of his 
own nation. 

Notwithstandingi all ica vigour, the’ Rasntres is SO oer ade open, ad 
the population so thin, as to favour the perpetration of the worst of crimes, 
by the hope of escape. Assassination is common, and,. with a fleet horse 
and a knowledge of his route, a murderer soon passes the frontier; where 
he remains, until his friends have arranged the affair, which is generally, 
no difficult matter; then he returns with confidence, and his reception 
in society exhibits no remembrance of his hands Berg stained with 
blood. | 

A. German. Phveicitn, coepeitee in. ea town, he spoke our 
language. remarkably well, was occasionally of »the English Dinner 
Parties. It being observed one day, in his presence, that there had 
been few assassinations during the last month, he replied, that “ eleven 
cases only had come to his knowledge, and that the attempt had not fully 
succeeded in any of them.” The number, I hope, was magnified; yet 
the remark seems to prove, that, several attempts of the: kind usually 
occurred within so limited a period. . Probably, indeed, the stabbing 
which is too common in every part of Brazil, is not always intended to 
be fatal, yet the wounds are often serious. Determined malice makes a 
home thrust, or dispatches its victim by poison. 


The state of Medicine in Rio Grandé do Sul can hardly be better 
illustrated than by some detail of the character and fortune of this man. 
He was born in Hanover, and having for some time practised irregularly 
in ‘Germany, he travelled to Constantinople, and made a short residence 
there. Afterwards he went to France, became the surgeon of a Frigate, 
- and in that capacity came out to South America; but left his ship at St. 
Catharine’s, and figured there as French Consul. St. Pedro seeming to 
open to him a prospect of extensive medical practice, he repaired thither, 


where he now enjoyed much celebrity in his profession, and had the 
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undisputed range of thirty miles round. I have seen patients at his 
house from that distance, who had the reputation of being rich, and 
appeared to be respectable. This renowned Doctor practised surgery as 
well as medicine, and his instruments once fell under my _ observation. 
They were in the worst possible order, and utterly unfit for the most 
common operation. Taking up a rusty saw, I inquired whether he 
would venture to amputate a limb with that instrument? “ Why 
not ?” he replied; “ it is the best I have, and no other person here can 
perform such an operation.” 

Great must be the sufferings of the diseased in this annie as they 
seldom think of obtaining medical advice until nature is almost exhausted ; 
then they are, many of them, trailed in a clumsy Carro, over a pathless 
wild, for many a wearisome league, exposed to rain, wind, or sun, 
perhaps, to each of them alternately. Strange would it be, if death 
were not often to cut short the journey, or quickly to render it unavailing. 
Yet the hardships of approach to the Doctor, and his want of skill, are 
not all, which the patient has to struggle with. By the colonial laws of 
Portugal, at that time in full agency, the Apothecary was obliged to 
have upon his counter, two old books of recipes, and to follow them 
without wavering. His duty was to ascertain the disease; the learned 
men of Lisbon had, two centuries before, invariably settled the mode of 
cure. Nor is this barbarous practice, connected with a dignified stupidity, 
and a senseless jargon, entirely laid aside in every part of Brazil to this 
day. Not medical science alone, but science in general, is there a 
foreign plant. 

That the people discern the ree teealte nature of such regulations, 
is evident from the eagerness with which they seek for a restoration of 
health at the hands of every Briton. My landlord, who was asthmatic, 
supposing that I shared in the common skill of my countrymen, applied ~ 
to me tocure him. I know nothing of physic, but ventured to give him 
some trifling preparation, which, I hoped, might sooth his mind as well 
as his cough. He thought himself better, and spread abroad my fame, 
so that I was pestered with patients labouring under all kinds of diseases, 
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some of which might have puzzled Esculapius himself. In cases, where 
no harm could be done, I sometimes felt myself obliged to prescribe; in 
others, decisively to refuse. On this, my reputation took a. different 
turn, and I was reported to be a churl, when I was only timid, through 
a consciousness of ignorance. The different reports, of which I was the 
subject, followed me farther than might have been expected. On my. 
subsequent return to Rio ‘de Janeiro, one of the ship’s crew happened to be 
ill, and intreated me to use in his favour, the skill, which he had no doubt 
that I possessed; pressing his suit by the observation, that there was no 
danger of my being teased by the sick, as I had been in Rio Grandé. 
Disease and simplicity united to recommend the man to my attention, 
and I gave him a few grains of Calomel; after which,—I cannot say, in 
consequence of which,—he soon became better. 


From what has been already said, it will be concluded that Military 
Affairs were respectably managed in St. Pedro. The town is properly a 
Garrison, and the Governor is Commander-in-chief.. He has under his 
orders two regiments of the line; one belonging to Rio Grandé, the 
other, and the better appointed, to St. Paul’s; also a body of cavalry 
raised from the farms, and a regiment of militia. Every free man of the 
country is enrolled in one or the other of these corps, and a considerable 
foree might, on an emergency, be collected in a short time. The 
yeomanry and militia were deficient in every thing but numbers; they 
appeared in the field with Lassos or nooses, and could certainly catch 
their enemies with more skill than they could exhibit in the use 
of a musket. There were, also, in the place some light and useful pieces 
of artillery. 

The regiment of Rio Grandé was about four hundred strong, that 
of St. Paul’s about three hundred; when brought together, they were 
stationed in different barracks, and did the duty of the town alternately. 
A feud of long standing prevailed among them, arising, as it should 
seem, from national antipathies, when this province was under the Spanish 
Crown, and fostered by mutual wrongs and revengeful retaliations. One 
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dark night, during the time of their present meeting, a severe fray took 
place, and lives were lost on both sides. It became necessary to sépa- 
rate the: pica and the Paulistas were sent to encamp on the 
frontiers. - 3 

At this period the eet of Rio Grandé was <indergmiail a 
considerable change, ‘of the nature and extent of which the inhabitants 
were not aware. ‘Their imports had before consisted of Woollens from 
Portugal, of Brazil coarse Cottons, and a variety of Hardware, Earthen. 
ware; ‘Salt, Tobacco, Sugar, Rum, and Slaves. ‘Several: of) these articles 
were beginning to be superseded by British Manufactures, furnished at a 
cheaper rate, and better adapted to an increasing taste for show, the 
consequence of wealth flowing in through different channels. »Upon this 
part of Brazil many towns along the coast mainly depended for a supply 
of food; while an increase of inbabitants, from the advance of trade, 
arid from the preference which Portuguese Emigrants gave to this part of 
the country, as better suited to their constitutions than the te 
‘parts of the colony, increased the consumption and the cost of provisions. 
The demand for Hides and Tallow had found its chief supply here and 
at Buenos Ayres, andthe admission of British shipping imto the latter 
place had produced.a great and immediate effect on these articles. Monte 
Vidéo, its rival, was in distress, and Spain could no longer supply the 
Wants nor take the produce of the country. Hence the inland trade, 
beyond the frontiers, the most. profitable which St. Pedro asi. was 
inereasing. » 

The néigiboirhodd of the town afforded a agikt for the consump- 
tion of some of its imports; more of them proceeded up the Lagoa dos 
Patos to Porto Alegro, and the rivers which fall into it; up the Lake 
Mirim, and through the Ygaroon to the fme country lying at the back of 
Monte Video and Maldonado. | From these extensive waters the exports 
ate collected, consisting chiefly of Hides, Tallow, Wheat, Onions, Cheese, 
and’ charqued or jerked’ Beef; all these articles are sent to Rio de 
Janeiro, only that Bahia shares with'it the last mentioned. The vessels 
sailing from Rio Grandé, in 1808, amounted to one hundred and fifty, 
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half of them to Rio de Janeiro; they were, in general, brigs from one 
to two hundred tons burden, and completed their voyages in four-or five 
months. The country produce is brought down in. yatchs, from. twenty 
to seventy tons burden. A. few of the: brigs load at Porto Alegro ; ithe 
greater part at St. Pedro, whence all are obliged to take their clearance. 
The value of this tradé to Brazil’ is: incalewlable ; notwithstanding the 
injury which it receives from the Government ee the Nee of its 
ash, and furnishing nothing in’return.  - 

Before the goods which we brought hither eae * Brule: oe it 
was necessary to: have a Survey of: the vessel, and.as the Risk was really 
British, we were compelled to observe our own forms as: nearly . as 
possible, but coming under the Portuguese flag it was held to. be proper 
that the regulations of the: port ‘should be maintained: . It. was deter- 
mined, in the end, to follow both modes. The survey by British 
Captains and Merchants was soon accomplished ; not. so that of the other 
party. First, the damage was to be reported at the Custom-house ; then 
a messenger must be ‘dispatched to Porto Alegro, two hundred miles, ‘to 
ask leave to hold the ‘survey. Permission bemg obtained, and notice 
given to about ten persons to ‘attend the next day atian appointed. hour, 
the group, made up of every rankiof men in office, from the ‘Deéputy- 
judge down to a tide-waiter, ‘accompanied by two merchants of the town, 
assembled near the Custom-house. All were in full dress; the chief 
alone wearing his hat, until he deigned to intimate that the rest of the 
party might be covered. The airs.of importance, the formal bustle and 
compliments, were not a little diverting. ‘The ship’s boat had been 
ordered to attend; but we found that another, more commodious, had 
‘been impressed on the government service. At length we began to enter 
the boat; at first with due attention to precedence, the Captain giving 
his hand to ‘the principal officer, and afterwards to two or three of inferior 
rank. In the same orderly ‘way we might ‘have proceeded to the end, 
had not others hurried in and ‘taken their-seats’; some unwilling, it may 
be, to make their-superiors wait; some, probably, aware of the ridiculous 
figure which a man exhibits when ‘standing in expectation of undue and 
unwonted honours. 
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The business on board was greatly facilitated by the care which we 
had taken to cover the table with English cheese and porter; two articles 
for which the Brazilians have a strong predilection. The good cheer did 
not, however, seem to operate very kindly, for, on our return, having 
ventured to ask what their determination might be, I was told, with 
more than the former stateliness and reserve, that such questions were 
improper. On a hint given by one of the fiscal train, that certain fees, 
on such occasions, were always proper and acceptable, the hint was 
attended to; and, in ‘consequence, leave was formally given, the 
following day, to dispose of what part of the cargo, and in what way 
we pleased. | 

Our cargo was one of the greatest variety which can well be 
imagined as being on board a small vessel; yet it soon became manifest 
that most of the goods were brought to a wrong market, or absolutely 
overstocked it. No one, used to the world, and unversed in the 
modes of this particular part of it, can conceive how few are the wants 
which the people appear to have, and how general is their indifference to 
luxuries. It is true, as stated before, that some taste and demand for the 
productions of our country were beginning to show themselves; but 
they had made little progress, and had been met by preceding supplies. 
Notwithstanding some favourable change with respect to a circulating 
medium, there was still a great deficiency of Cash, and Bills of exchange 
were unknown ; even retailers bartered for produce, and advanced goods 
before it was ready for deliverance. The Government, aware of our 
disappointment, and unable to conjecture how so much money as our 
duties amounted to could possibly be raised, became alarmed. The 
people, astonished at the extent of our stock, and confirming each other 
in the persuasion that it must be disposed of at any rate, foretold our 
ruin.. Their prognostics. might have been fulfilled had we not possessed 
resources unknown to their rulers and to them. — . 

Many of our goods it was necessary to land; by. far the greater part 
we determined to re-export, paying only the transit-duty required in 
such a case. As to the former portion, every mode of disposing of them, 
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which our ingenuity could devise was tried ; we opened a Store so large 
and variously furnished as St. Pedro had never seen before ; we filled several 
of the retail-shops, employing their owners to sell on our account ; we sent 
Hawkers through the neighbourhood and to a distance, and accepted 
articles in barter. All would not do, and we resolved, at length, to try 
a public auction, to be held in the Custom-house, and under the super- 
intendence of the officers of government. The quantity of goods thus 
offered to sale would have been thought insignificant in any considerable 
European town; here it created a great sensation, and occasioned much 
talk. It was rumoured that there was enough to stock the country for 
three years, and as the whole must, of necessity, be sold, the attendants 
at the sale might purchase at their own prices. Such representations 
were sufficiently mortifying, so were the proceedings at the sale; but it 
afforded as much of the ludicrous as the gloomy. The second officer of 
the Customs presided, and he appointed the clerk and the auctioneer. 
To the latter, a black man, the President, with all becoming gravity, 
delivered a bit of straw, when the lot was too bulky for him to carry 
round the room; directing him to present it to the company as repre- 
sentative of a certain Lot of goods, containing so many pieces, or yards, 
or dozens, or pints, and distinguished by its peculiar number. With 
this straw, lifted above our heads, he danced about like a Merry-Andrew, 
loudly vociferating the words of the President, and calling upon the 
people to buy. Having, by his boisterous and absurd gestures, produced 
more merriment than serious attention to business, and gotten to the 
highest bidding, he returned the straw in form, announcing the price 
of the lot, and the name of the purchaser. Aware of the prevailing 
opinion, we had provided a person, on whom we could rely, to run up 
the lots to a certain amount; in consequence the first fell back into our 
hands, and the second and third followed without awakening suspicion. 
At length a conviction of the truth excited among the bidders much 
laughter at their own simplicity, and the superior address of the strangers. 
No change, however, was ‘produced in their disposition to buy, and not 


a single lot was disposed of. « 
Aa 
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. There was a curious practice attending the commerce of Brazil, by 
which I have been deceived in this and other towns; but which now 
prevails less extensively than in years past. A genteel looking man, with 
an air of importance, enters a Store, and after taking pains to ascertain 
the lowest prices, if he affect to be a purchaser, or to get the highest if 
he appear as a seller, sometimes concludes very considerable bargains. 
But it often turns out that this showy merchant had not the least thought 
of fulfilling his engagement, and there are no means of compelling him 
to do so; he has obtained his end, which is either to gratify his vanity, 
or to obtain information of the value of goods, which he elsewhere turns 
to account. > 

If, instead of business, amusing occupation and pleasant society had 
been our object, we should have had little reason to complain of St. 
Pedro. Its neighbourhood afforded ample scope for riding, walking, and 
field-sports. The people, in general, seemed to be disposed to gaiety, 
were harmonious among themselves, and friendly to strangers. At the 
house of the Vicar was always found within that which made us forget 
its comfortless exterior. He was a man of some zeal, and more goodness 
of heart ; regarded as the father, though not revered as the saint of his 
district. Under his roof there was a constant evening lounge for the 
Heretics as well as the Catholics, in which lively conversation was occa- 
sionally varied by cards and dancing. Some of the inferior Clergy, 
whom we met with, appeared to be respectable men ; but if their services 
were really enforced by their example, they were insufficient to prevent a 
great laxity of morals. 

The British, as is perhaps too common with them wherever they 
meet out of their own country, sought and found their chief pleasure in 
each other’s society. There was only one established house of our country 
in St. Pedro, and the occasional British residents were not numerous. 
Several. persons, giving themselves out to be our countrymen, passed 
through the town, under the pretence of seeking for lands. But that 
they. were not -what they pretended to be, and had other objects than 
those which they avowed, is evident from their hiding themselves from 
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ous. One of these adventurers was discovered, by his commission and 
uniform, both of which fell into hands for which they were not designed, 
to be a Major in the French service. What was wanting in our numbers 
we endeavoured to make up in sociabilityg and circumstances, in other 
respects unpleasant, were favourable to: such a purpose. ‘Those of us 
who were most occupied had not business enough to fill up half our 
time, and some appeared to have nothing to do. As there was neither 
inn nor coffee-house in the place, and as the public billiard tables were 
places of crowded resort, and too frequently the scenes of noisy broils, we 
established a sort of English mess-room, and lived much together. 

Domestic life is here little cheered by what we account commodious 
and well furnished apartments. I hired a house, equal to most in the 
place; it consisted of a ground-floor only, had a Sala, or sitting-room 
towards the street, enlightened by one window, without glass or lattice, 
and which, when the shutters were open, completely exposed the room 
and all that passed within it. Behind was an alcove for sleeping, and an 
unfloored kitehen in a penthouse. For this mansion I paid a rent of 
twelve Patacas, about twenty shillings per month. 

My agreement obliged me to allow room for a large iron-bound 
chest, with two locks, belonging to the proprietor of the house, an officer 
absent on duty. The chest was soon removed from the Sala, and con- 
verted into a bedstead for my servant. A few days after, the person of 
whom I hired the house looking in, and not seeing it in its usual place, 
inquired what was become of it. On being led to its new station, he 
anxiously asked how it had been removed ; and when he learned that it 
had been by dragging, of which the boarded floor bore evident marks, 
he lifted up his hands in consternation, and departed without uttering 
another word, leaving me in no small wonder what the mysterious coffer 
might contain. My suspense did not last long; he quickly returned with 
the keys, opened the chest, and, to his manifest relief, found the treasure 
uninjured. This consisted of a tureen and ladle of yellow earthenware, 
some dishes, plates, cups and saucers, and, I believe, a tea-pot of the 


same material. J could not restrain a laugh, but he treated the. affair 
Aa 2 
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most seriously, dilating on the vast value of the pottery. Never did the” 
richest service of Porcelain elicit from a fine lady more regard than these 
English platters drew from the old gentleman. And he was as much in 
the right as the lady could haye been, our ideas of wealth and splendour 
depending almost entirely on circumstances. Here was, probably, the 
only dinner and tea equipage of the kind in the country ; and I had, not 
long before, seen a yellow pint basin sold for a dollar, and a small yellow 
tea-pot for two. 

For the temporary use to which my house was destined I had little 
occasion to go beyond the common custom of the country in the article 
of furniture. In the sitting-room were a few chairs, with seats and 
backs of embossed leather, which folded up into a small compass, and 
were convenient for carriage, and an useful table of dark coloured wood, 
supported by four curved legs, each pair being joined together in the 
middle of the curve. I had not the small ordinary looking-glass, which, 
in most of the houses, adorns one side of the room, nor the Oratory, 
supported by two candles, which is usually placed on the other. In the 
furniture of the Alcove I was more of a conformist; this sleeping apart- 
ment, if so it may be called, generally containing a bedstead, sometimes 
richly carved, having laths instead of sacking, and contrived, like the 
ehairs, for occupying little room, in case of removal. The bed is a bag 
of coarse cotton-cloth, filled with wool or flocks; the bolster and pillows — 
the same, stuffed so hard as to give them the form and something like 
the consistency of a garden-roller. The sheets are of cotton, beautifully 
bleached, and,—at least, in the opinion of the contrivers,—handsomely 
flounced ; the pillow-cases made to fit close, and drawn at each end with 
a blue or pink ribbon. I do not know that there is either fire-place or 
chimney in any of the kitchens of St. Pedro, which, in common, answers 
exactly to the account given of my own. In one of the corners there is 
a sort of divan, made of plank, and raised about six inches above the 
earthen floor, which forms the bed-place of the domestics, both male and 
female, each wrapping him or herself in a couple of yards of blue baize, 
to keep off the mosquitoes. For the same purpose wood fires are 
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burned by night, in the kitchen, and sweet scented herbs in the 
alcoves. : 

Gentlemen wore cotton-shirts, neatly made with open work and 
lace at the breast, and the collar sprucely tied with a black ribbon. 
Their coats resembled our surtouts, in some cases adorned with loops and 
tassels, in others with large silver buttons; the waistcoats were made 
of calico, generally printed in a large running pattern; the trowsers of 
white cotton-cloth. In the house, when perfectly at ease, the coat was 
often exchanged for a calico jacket, and the feet thrust into slippers. 
Elderly men, when dressed, wore large buckles; the younger, departing 
from the state of their fathers, used shoe-strings. On few occasions, 
and by few people, even of the highest rank, were stockings of any 
kind worn; and no one went out, on occasions of ceremony, without a 
cocked hat and a dirk. If about to travel, they put on pantaloons of 
white cotton-cloth, and drew over them long boots, fastened below the knee 
with a strap and buckle. In the country, and passing from one place to 
another, they wore broad-brimmed hats, made of plaited straw, or the 
leaf of the Palm, and a woollen or cotton Poncho, a garment made of 
one large piece, with a hole in the middle, through which the head is 
thrust, and falling loosely before, behind, and over the arms. The 
~ Poncho, if made of cloth, is frequently trimmed all round with velveteen, 
and lined with baize of some gay colour; if of cotton, it is ornamented 
with a border of various colours, woven with the piece, and is of South 
American manufacture. Ordinary working-people, such as sailors, boat- 
men, guides, and the lower order of farmers and peasantry, wear woollen 
jackets, “with quarter dollars for buttons, in such number and order as 
- means may allow or fancy dictate. 1 never saw here the poorest white 
peasant, who, besides these ornaments of the jacket, did not carry about 
him a silver fork and spoon. This practice makes them more cleanly in 
their habits of eating than their Northern brethren ; and one good habit 
usually introduces others. 

Ladies appear in public in the Mantilha, a square piece of silk, 
bordered with,broad lace, which is fastened on the head, and falls over 
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the back and shoulders; they wear stockings and showy coloured shoes ; 
their head-dress is Portuguese, adorned with flowers, and sometimes, in 
the evening, with fire-flies. Females of the second class wear, out of 
their houses, a sort of great coat, called a Capota, made of cassimere, 
and gaudily trimmed with plush. Female slaves have only the Baéta, 
a square cloth or baize, often decorated with a hair-list ; their hair bound 
with a piece of red binding, or a Bandana handkerchief ; their feet inva- 
riably bare. 

In this part of the continent there is more than the common propor- 
tion of pretty young women and girls; the elder are frank and chatty ; 
none of them go much abroad, though less restrained than in the capital 
and its neighbourhood, more regarded as companions and friends, and 
more freely admitted into society. There appeared among them affec- 
tionate sisters and wives, and in their houses a much higher degree of 
domestic and social happiness than I had before witnessed in the 
country. , 

Marriages were rare at St. Pedro, compared with the population, 
though the town and province enjoyed, in this respect, some privileges 
not common to the colony. In other parts, if not here also, when Brazil 
was decisively considered as a Portuguese dependency, it was necessary 


to obtain from Lisbon a licence for the solemnization of marriage. If the — 


swain made any pretences to wealth or distinction, it was not unusual for 
him to go thither to seek it, with voluminous testimonials of his birth, 
baptism, residence, and means. In the gay circles of the capital he not 
unfrequently found another charmer, or perhaps, on his return, had to 
lament a new instance of human instability, his fair one having forsaken 
him. So did state policy unite with other causes 4 impair social virtue 
and domestic comfort. 

Indeed here, as in Rio de Janeiro, moral puineiples seemed to as 
little influence; there was the same want of fidelity, honour, and confi- 
dence. Religion frightened some into uprightness, and a strict police 
~ restrained and compelled greater numbers. The country, too, was pas- 
toral, and uninfected with the mania of mining: Yet if it possessed a 


> 
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few moral advantages, the great influx of strangers, and the frequent 
changes in society, were peculiarly hostile to its feeble virtue. All the 
vigour of the Governor was insufficient to prevent the’ mischief occa- 
sioned in this way; though, by the interposition of his authority, he 
sometimes rendered the abode of unprincipled adventurers in the 
town, as uncomfortable to themselves, as it was irksome to the well- 
disposed. 

Believing that the character and government of this Gentleman were 
generally held in that estimation, which we Englishmen thought their 
due, I was surprised. to find him the object of one of those furious 
Philippics, which the Catholic Clergy frequently pronounce from the 
pulpit, during Lent. On the preceding Sunday, which was very hot, 
~ anumber of young men quenched their thirst in the Church, out of a 
marenga, an earthen. vessel like a tea-kettle. Being myself thirsty, and 
accustomed to receive civilities from some of them, I sent a boy to request 
a draught of the water, which was refused me. The Preacher of the 
following Sunday had ascertained that the vessel contained, not water, 
but spirits; his anger was justly roused against the delinquents, and 
he chastised them with much animation and eloquence. All appeared 
to feel the propriety of his censures, until towards the close of his 
address, he turned to the Chief Magistrate, and in direct terms accused 
him of giving countenance to gross immorality, of treachery to God, 
through a want of zeal to defend his holy services, and to punish those 
who dared to profane them. So sacred is the pulpit in the eyes of many 
of the Clergy, that they esteem themselves licensed to utter in it 
whatever their bigotry, caprice, or disappointment may prompt, even 
in the hearing of Kings, whose conduct may have excited their 
displeasure, 

In this brief delineation of Manners and Character, an example of 
holy zeal may, ‘not inappropriately, be followed by one of singular 
tolerance. I used occasionally to enter this Church by a small side door, 
near the altar, and to hold myself so far back as to be only a spectator of 
the religious rites. On the evening of Good Friday, I had entered the 
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same way, but, attracted by the ardour of the Preacher, or the singu- 
larity of the ceremonies, had insensibly gone into the Church farther 
than usual. I quickly perceived myself an object of notice, and saw a 
smile on the countenances of some of my acquaintance; when, looking 
round, I was shocked to observe just behind me, the half-concealed repre- 
sentation of the body of Jesus Christ, lying in an open coffin. My 
position would, in many places, have been construed into contempt for 
the rites then performing, and exposed me to great danger ; here it was 
considered as the pardonable mistake of a heretic, arising from such 
ignorance as rendered him an object of pity. When the funeral obsequies 
were performed, half a dozen Priests carried the body, in its receptacle, 
through the streets, followed by all the principal people of the town, a 
whole regiment of soldiers, with their arms reversed, and military 
music. In England, the procession might have passed for the funeral 
of an officer of rank; except for the exhibition of a picture, and the 
presence of a few boys with wings stuck on their shoulders, in the 
character of angels. 

_ Another* anecdote will be allowed to mark great benevolence, 
though, according to our conceptions, not well directed. It was men- 
tioned, on another occasion, that the Mate of a British vessel was 
apprehended and confined for some time, at St. Pedro, previous to his 
being transmitted for trial to the Admiral’s station at Rio de Janeiro. 
Here he became an object of general commiseration, because the property 
was almost all recovered; and the people, never thinking of the nature 
of a crime, but merely of the extent of a loss, regarded the offence as 
a slight one, and its punishment as severe. They even supposed that, 
were the whole sum restored, no farther notice should be taken of the 
affair. Under such impressions, a Gentleman of the town privately 
offered double the deficiency, if the culprit might be set at liberty: The 
officers too, under whose custody he was placed, entered into a subscrip- 
tion, to bribe the prosecutor to what they accounted mercy; and if 
became afterward known,, that failing in this purpose, they were much 
inclined to suffer him to escape, and were restrained only by the recol- 
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lection, that they would themselves want bread when their commissions 
were forfeited. This was not an affected display of wealth in one case, 
nor of kind-heartedness in the other. All seemed truly to regret that 
an Englishman should be so disgraced; and their disappointment can 
hardly be conceived, when they received thanks for their good-will 
towards our country, with an assurance that our laws did not admit of 
a prisoner’s liberation without a trial. On his entrance into Rio, however, 
he was permitted to escape. 

A community, it is often observed, is no less exhibited in its Sports 
than its serious modes of thinking and acting. Soon after our arrival 
Lent was announced; the three first days of this season are always 
devoted to frolic, among the Brazilians. At the Intrudo,—for so these 
days are called,—they cast hollow balls of various coloured wax, about 
the size and shape of an orange, fill them with water, and pelt each 
other, until the combatants are generally well wetted. It has been 
surmised, that this was originally one of the singular modes by which the 
Priests communicated the water of baptism to persons indisposed to 
receive it, and thus entrapped them into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
However this might be, another practical witticism, greatly in request at 
the same season, could hardly have any religious origin. Flour is wrapped 
up in cones made of paper, and in a moment, when the poor Negro is 
off his guard, he is whitened all over. So fond are the people of these 
and similar diversions, that they freely say—‘* At the Intrudo we become 
simpletons.” ; 

On the first day of these sports, the British were proceeding together 
on horseback to the house of a Spaniard, about five miles from the town, 
and took a back way in hopes of avoiding the wetting, to which all 
were alike exposed. We had not, however, made much progress, when 
‘we were assailed with a shower of balls, which dispersed us in every 
direction. Being better mounted than some of my companions, I pushed 
forward, and looking back, saw one of our number unhorsed, and very 
roughly handled; deserving his fate, I must confess, by suffering his 


anger to kindle, and returning for the watery balls very improper missiles. 
Bb 
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When our party was again collected, I once more proceeded a little in 
advance, and thereby escaped many single shots; but had no sooner 
reached the Church than I was attacked from behind its corner, with 
several well-aimed balls, one of which almost disabled my bridle hand. 
I made off with all speed, mounted the sand-hill, and from thence con- 
templated the conflict between my friends and the fair Amazons, who 
had lain in wait; for the Governor’s daughters had planted themselves in 
a well-supplied ambush, in expectation of our passing. The contest, 
while it wetted, imparted to us a share of the good humour with which 
it was maintained by our opponents; and even our unfortunate 
companion escaped from the sullen cloud, which had spread over his 
mind. 


The party at the Farm consisted of the master of the house, his 
wife, two sons, and two daughters, five or six English visitors, the 
German Doctor, and his pretty, wicked wife, who ere long destroyed 
him by poison. The host had no small resemblance in figure, to our 
Henry the Eighth: bis face was covered with carbuncles, his features 
proportioned to his frame, his eyes large and fierce, and his brow won- 
derfully compressed, and capable of an extraordinary expansion. Hence 
the movements of his mind were singularly discernible, and from these 
appearances, as well as his deep and harsh tones, and his boisterous 
action, we judged him to be ferocious and cruel; though he could smile, 
and in his cheerful moments, had a playfulness of manner, which ill- 
accorded with his other qualities. We were not surprised to find that 
he had filled a higher rank in society; and of him I could believe the 
story often repeated of singular characters, or of men in singularly 
obscure circumstances, that he had been obliged by the commission of 
murder to fly to some distant hiding place. Yet was this tiger held in 
a soft bondage; his wife, a careful manager of the family, appeared to 
receive and return his warmest affection and confidence. She told us 
that he had once been ‘addicted to gambling, at which period they were 
always poor; but that now he was reformed, had purchased the farm on 
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which they lived, and was never without money in the drawer. Return- 
ing into the house with one or two of the guests from an attendance on 
the horses, he caught her last words, opened his repository with great 
selfs-complacency, and displayed a considerable quantity of doubloons, 
proclaiming himself a fool, for having formerly squandered so many 
away. The children were all grown up, and with seemingly more of 
their mother’s temperament than of his, heard his noise without alarm, 
and were little terrified by his fury. Some young men, who had come 
in the afternoon, to enjoy the Intrudo with his family, incautiously 
offended him, and he seized an axe, with which he seemed on the point 
of dashing out the brains of one of them; yet this occasioned no inter- 
ruption of their gambols, but only made them careful to keep out of the 
reach of his arm. 

However the peculiarities of this man may render him unfit to be 
produced as a specimen of the Peasants in the neighbourhood of St: 
Pedro, a description of his house may serve as a picture of the habitations 
of the lower order of Farmers, not in this Province alone, but in the 
whole space from the Parana to the Ocean. It was constructed of a 
frame-work of wood, to which upright studs were fastened by pegs, or 
twigs of a plant here called Sipo, which grows in abundance over the 
whole country, bears twisting well, and firmly binds together the con- 
stituent parts of a building. Between these studs other twigs are inter- 
woven, and the spaces filled up with well-tempered clay, dashed in and 
pressed and smoothed by the hand alone. The walls are rough; but in 
general, made somewhat more seemly by whitewashing. The thatch is 
of a coarse flaggy grass, the floors of earth, and the apartments without 
chimneys. In Brazil, the door made of plank forms the legal 
distinction between a house and a resting place,—a permanent and a 
temporary abode; the latter sometimes having a door made of straw 
twisted round sticks, or of a hide stretched over a slight piece of 
frame work. Such doors are common in the newly-acquired Provinces, 
but not in Rio Grandé. The lodging-rooms of the house in question 
were on the ground floor, divided from the other apartments by the same 


kind of wall as is described before, but of a slighter texture. The 
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kitchen, of an inferior order to the rest of the building, here adjoined the 
house ; sometimes it is placed at a small distance. ; 

In houses of this description, the chief furniture of the principal 
apartment is the never-failing, long, clumsy table and forms, made of 
wood so hard, as to serve for generations. There are also chests and 
boxes of wood or hide, and occasionally of flag. Above them hang the 
rude trappings of horses and oxen, made from slips of undressed hide ; 
and in a corner stand some of the implements of husbandry. On the 
chest of drawers in the house of our host, was a cupboard with folding 
doors, containing a crucifix, decorated with silver and artificial flowers, 
and beheld through a pane of glass. When we entered the room, the 
Penates were exposed to view; but soon afterward, the master of the 
house, probably observing that the exhibition attracted little notice, made 
a respectful bow to the image, and closed its doors. The women, with 
their knees crowded up to their chin, sate in, rather than upon, stools of 
a singular form, about eighteen inches long, twelve broad, and six high 
at the sides, sunk in the middle so as to come within an inch of the 
ground, and forming some resemblance of a trough. In the other parts 
of the house, there was a greater scarcity of the humblest accommodations. 
The apparatus for cookery was a wood fire, surrounded with three 
stones, to support the earthen utensils. In the lodging rooms, the 
bedsteads were nothing more than four stakes set upright in the 
ground, to which rods were attached, with a hide stretched over 
the top. ‘ 

The Farm contained four or five hundred acres of rich meadow land, 
part of it well inclosed with fences formed of the mimosa. The Cattle 
were numerous and thriving, and some Horses made their appearance. 
Its contiguity to the town secured a ready sale for its excellent Butter 
and Cheese. The Pigs appeared to live luxuriously; their sty was a 
stoccado, raised under the shelter of a large tree; their food, at the time 
of our visit, chiefly peaches of good flavour, was thrown over the inclo- 
sure, and they literally rolled in abundance. Upon the Farm are no 
outbuildings, for ‘the climate renders them unnecessary ; but our horses 
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fared well, though unsheltered, being tied to the trees, and the ground 
about them liberally strewed with grass. The Carros or Waggons, 
resembled those originally derived from Portugal, with equally little iron 
in their structure or harness ; here they were drawn by six or eight oxen, 
instead of four. 

In such a place there could be no want of provisions for the table; 
we had a plentiful repast of beef, bacon, and good poultry, together with 
different vegetables, European as well as native, in high perfection. The 
guests had previously sent wine, and Rosca, a kind of bread, had been 
provided from the town. This, Iam told, is kneaded with milk, and, 
being baked very hard, continues good for a long time. 

Although such abodes, their supplies and accommodations, may be 
thought in England greatly deficient, the Brazilians certainly enjoy in 
them a considerable share of comfort, which depends less on circum- 
stances than on habits. He, whose attachment to the things and modes 
of along established country is inflexible, can never be pleased with a 
new one; yet the latter may, abstractedly considered, be the happier 
region of thetwo. In Brazil, the warmth of the climate converts much 
clothing by day, or covering by night, into a redundancy; and a fire, 
except for culinary purposes, would, in general, be a burden. The 
common appetite, too, demands nothing beyond the simplest productions 
of skill in cookery. The ground is dry, the floor may easily be kept 
clean, and, though used as a couch, is never dangerous. For my own 
part, after being a little habituated to it, I have found a hard bed 
pleasanter than a soft one, and a stretched raw hide sweeter than some of 
the mattresses of London. * 

It is probable that the class which I am next to bring forward was 
well content in a situation still more bare of superfluities,—the persons 
who occasionally appeared in Rio Grandé, as the purchasers of goods, 
from a considerable distance in the interior. They were, in general, 
short and robust ; with some mixture of Indian blood, manifested by a 
thin beard, lank, hair, and an unsettled eye. The men of genuine 
Spanish and Portuguese origin have thick and strong beards, the hair 
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wavy, the countenance and limbs longer than those of the preceding 
class. The complexion of all is a deep brown, and the hair and 
ivides black. . 
These Strangers were clothed chiefly in coarse and strong cotton, of 
domestic manufacture, fashioned into a shirt with open sleeves, and 
trowsers which reached a little below the knee, and were fastened round 
the loins with a girdle. This girdle, like the rest, a fabric of their own 
country, was also made of cotton dyed blue or red, sometimes of both 
colours, and alternated with white, and fringed at the ends; it was long 
and narrow, wrapped three or four times round the body, and within its 
folds were deposited their money, and whatever else they accounted 
most valuable. Over their shoulders was slung a small pouch of skin, 
containing a flint, a steel, and a spongeous substance, answering the 
purpose of tinder, and sometimes a small quantity of tobacco. It hence 
appeared that their customs were derived from the Spaniards, and their 
abode was beyond the Portuguese frontiers. They all wore a high 
conical crowned hat, of felt, straw, or palm-leaf; a sharp knife, stuck in 
the girdle; and, though without shoe or stocking, a spur fixed to the 
heel by a strip of raw hide. A few among them, who, it may be, dwelt 
near some place of consequence, appeared in jackets or long blue coats, 
waistcoats of slink skin, and boots buckled round the knees. A still 
smaller number wore neck-handkerchiefs and hangers, and had _ their 
attendants following them. Though the number of these people, par- 
ticularly of the inferior class, was considerable, they seemed always 
unable to put off their jealousy of the Brazilians, and withdrew, at sun- 
set, to their quarters in the plain, four or five miles from the town. 
When they were about to make their purchases, they usually came 
in small parties, alighted at a store without speaking or taking notice of 
any one, turned the reins from their horses’ necks, and suffered them to 
trail on the ground, in which state the horses would stand and sleep, 
without stirring from the spot. Entering the store, they looked round, 
until some one, seeing an article which he wanted, pointed to it, uttered 
a few words respecting the price, generally purchased, and immediately 
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paid for it. Resuming his upright position he again looked round, 
pointed, purchased, and paid. ‘There seemed to be no sense of -difference 
of qualities or varieties of price, no idea of abatement. Thus the party 
proceeded, until they had spent their dollars, if they saw in the place all 
that they wanted. If they did not, some one would occasionally ask for 
an unseen article ; and if it was not to be had, their trading was finished, 
they asked for nothing more, and could not be induced to look any 
farther, but gathered up their purchases and retired. If a seller ventured 
to recommend his goods, their common suspicions of craft ‘seemed to be 
immediately confirmed; and I have seen them, in such a case, leave a 
store without speaking another word. 

The articles which these people purchased were numerous, the 
quantities small, I have been astonished at the accuracy with which 
they recollected the price of every thing which they had bought. 
Apparently to aid such recollection, all the articles were laid in a row, in 
the exact order of purchase; all were repeatedly touched with a finger, 
perhaps compared with some catalogue of wants previously committed to 
memory, and the separate price of each recounted, It was, probably, 
when disappointment interrupted the settled order of recollection, that 
they could not be brought to continue their purchases. They appeared 
to me to have no notion of writing, and small skill in combina- 
tion, more especially when there occurred fractional parts of a current 
coin. If two parties arrived at a store together, they seldom appeared 
to have any communication with each other, and the prevailing feeling 
among them seemed to be an anxiety lest both should want the same 
things, and there should not be a sufficient supply. 

For the smaller articles they had cotton bags, which, when reple- 
nished with goods, were tied to their saddles; printed calicoes were 
generally wrapped round their bodies ; woollen-cloth, folded into a square 
form, was placed on the horses’ backs, under the saddles. ‘Thus, in many 
instances, all the pains and expense employed by the manufacturer, to 
give a gloss or other showy appearance to his goods, were rendered vain 
by the steaming carcase of a horse, or of a less cleanly animal. 


> 
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The equipments of the horses, belonging to these men, were little 
different from those in common use on this part of the American Continent. 
Their bridle-bits are crooked iron curbs, with cheek-plates ; the mouth-piece 
also is crooked, and through the upper part of the curve an iron ring is 
passed, about five inches in diameter, into which, when the bridle is 
put on, the horse’s chin, or lower jaw, is thrust; so that the whole forms 
a most powerful curb. There is only a single rein to the bridle, the two 
ends of which proceed from the points of the curb, and meet upon the 
horse’s withers, in a ring about an inch in diameter, from which proceeds 
a lash four feet long; the whip being thus attached to the bridle, the 
horseman’s right hand is left at liberty. The leather is formed from a 
hide neatly cut into long shreds, which are soaked in oil or melted tallow, 
until they are completely pliable; they are then plaited with equal 
neatness, and form a round thong as thick as the little finger. The 
headstall is formed of the same materials; and the bridle, altogether, is 
not only recommended by its appearance, but by its power to restrain 
the most headstrong animal. ‘There is still more singularity in the 
stirrups; which are, in common, made from the transverse section of an 
ox’s horn, brought nearly to a triangular shape; or of brass, bearing 
some resemblance to the vertical section of a bell. In both cases they are 
so small as to admit only the tip of the boot, if the rider have any, or a 
few of the naked toes. They are attached to the saddle by straps, which 
cannot be lengthened or shortened. 

Though a Saddle has been repeatedly mentioned as part of the 
horse-furniture of the strangers, it would have been more correct to 
speak of the Lumbilho, which is universally used among them, and, 
indeed, all ranks of horsemen in Rio Grandé. Perhaps a more fit place 
than this will not be found for some description of it. The Lumbillio, 
borrowed from the Spanish colonists, and by them from their mother- 
country, is a sort of thin pannel, about two feet long, of exactly the 
same form in its front and back, and covered with embossed leather. 
It is fastened to the horse by a bandage made of ten or a dozen thongs, 
all the ends of which terminate in two iron rings. When this is thrown 
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over it, and passed round the horse’s body, the two rings are drawn 
together by a thong rove through them so forcibly that the Lumbillio 
cannot possibly move. A dried sheep’s skin is usually the upper cover- 
ing, and, if the rider be a person of consequence, a skin is selected with 
long and orderly disposed wool, and dyed with indigo. In this case, too, 
the covering is kept in its place by a circingle of white cotton, six inchés 
broad, with figures of animals and birds interwoven in ee miost 
commonly in various shades of blue and red. 


* So tbitdidarabile a att of the population of the South American 
colonies consisting of slaves, every new district seems to call for some 
notice of their numbers, occupations, and treatment. It is pleasant to 
be able to record any favourable modifications; however small, of a 
condition intrinsically lamentable. It was usual to transport to St. Pedro, 
from other parts. of Brazil, slaves that were incorrigible ; and certainly I 
met here with bad slaves as well .as bad masters. But I saw nothing 
which seemed to show any peculiar depravity in the black people of this 
place; on the contrary, as they were less numerous than in other parts 
of the colony, so they appeared to me better and happier. The price 
paid for slaves was high, and there was great difficulty in procuring 
them; this may account, im part, for their lenient treatment; but I 
apprehend that a more efficient cause is the moderate temperature of 
the climate, which enables their white masters to take a share in their 
labours. In the town I really thought their situations quite as comfort- 
able as their minds and habits would allow. 

Where many belong to one master, it is usual here, as in Rio de 
Janeiro, to have one of them mstructed in the part of a carpenter, 
another taught to make and mend shoes, and the rest qualified for some 
distinct useful occupation; and by hiring them out to those who may 
need their services, to make them advantageously repay the cost bestowed 
upon them.. As there is a great scarcity of free artizans, not more, | 
believe, than one smith, one shoemaker, and a carpenter or two, with 


not a single farrier, or turner, or professed worker in tin or brass ;—and 
ce 
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as, iN consequence, a stranger often finds it difficult to supply his 
humblest wants, they are not only much called for, but so valued for 
their acquirements as to be guarded from excessive toil or ill usage. 

Many of them are statedly occupied, on a certain day or days at 
least, with an essential though not very laborious employment, that of 
washing clothes. For this purpose every considerable family has a 
place on the plain Southward of the town. There a tub, with holes, is 
sunk into the ground, into which the water from the Bay distils through 
the sand, and is thus deprived of its salt. To this simple apparatus the 
slave resorts, with a board having two legs at one end, while the other, 
resting on the ground, forms an inclined plane ; on this board the clothes, 
after having been saturated with soap, of domestic manufacture, and 
water, are struck with all the strength of the operator, or beaten with a 
‘wooden instrument. The heedless rambler, by the way, is in imminent 
danger, when it is dark, of being entrapped by these tubs, and serious 
injuries have been received from them. 

The blacks may, possibly, and: doubtless do, think a little labour 
excessive. Yet such persons can earn, in an hour, two vintems, about 
four-pence, which is sufficient to. provide them food for aday., When 
one, of them is seen lounging about, and asked to undertake any job, 
the common reply is,—“ I have already earned.” It may be said, indeed, 
that there is hardly a poor person in the town, nature having placed the 
necessaries of life within the easy réach of all; and wanting but little, 
they enjoy that little in a degree which might excite the envy of the 
ambitious and restless. 

Yet does it, almost every where, seem sufficient that a man have 
the hue of a negro, to mark him out as an object on which tyranny may 
exercise itself. _ Having occasion to pass, with two friends, at a late hour, 
over the sloughy ground bordering on the bay of Mangueira, we had 
recourse to an expedient, common here, but which necessity only can 
justify. At the ferry we met with a couple of black men, whom we 
compelled, by showing our arms, and convincing’ them that resistance 
would be unavailing; to be our guides, and to. carry. us over the boggy 
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places. Fortunately the men proved tractable, and gave us no occasion 
or pretence for rougher measures. When on safe ground, and near the 
town, we dismissed them with a liberal payment and an exhortation to 
be always civil to our countrymen. Had they been encountered and 
employed in the same way by a party of Brazilians, they would have 
been sent back unpaid. Such is the lot of slavery; and, wanting his 
services, a despot will not take the trouble to inquire whether a black 


man be bond or free. 


CHAPTER VII. 


; ? 
RIO GRANDE. 


JOURNEYS INTO THE INTERIOR.—GENERAL REMARKS 
ON,THE SOUTH OF BRAZIL.—SOME ACCOUNT OF ST. 
CATHERINBE’S. . 


A. D. 1809—1813. 


PREPARATIONS FOR TRAVELLING.—JOURNEY WESTWARD.=——SPANISH REFUGEE.— 
BAITING.—SPORTS.—=DOCILITY OF HORSES.-—CHARQUED BEEF.—wWILD DOGS.— 
CIVILITY OF THE PEOPLE.—FARMS.—HOSPITALITY.—JOURNEY TO THE SOUTH. 
—OLD ST. PEDRO.—LAKE MIRIM.—VOYAGE TO CANGAZU’.—THE ISLAND.—AN 
OX CHASE.—LAGOA DOS PATOS.—PORTO ALEGRO.——-INDIANS.—JOURNEY NORTH- 
WARD.—INDIAN REMAINS.—-FACE OF THE COUNTRY.—GENERAL REMARKS ON 
THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES.—MANNERS OF HORSES AND MULES.—LAGUNA.— 
ST. CATHERINE’S.—SULPHUREOUS SPRINGS.--EXTRAORDINARY CRYSTAL.—MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT.—SINGULAR FUNEREAL CUSTOM. 


FINDING in St. Pedro and its neighhourhood no sufficient vent 
for that portion of our goods which we had resolved, if possible, imme- 
diately to dispose of, we took several journeys into the interior of the 
province. Of each of them it would be tedious to give a distinct 
account; the notes, therefore, which were taken on the same, or nearly 
the same track, are thrown together. 

The first concern in each journey was to procure horses and a 
guide; for the latter a soldier is usually employed, but we preferred a 
person not belonging to the army, making it a point to have a white 
man. A bag of Farinha was commonly provided, and a Calabash for a 
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drinking-vessel. Each of the principals of the party took his pistols, 
sometimes a fowling-piece or a hanger ; the guide failed not to equip 
himself with his knife, lasso, and balls. =» 

Though the form and use of the Lasso are very generally known, it 
may not be amiss briefly to describe it. It is made of narrow thongs, 
plaited in the same way as the bridles mentioned on another occasion, 
and is about seven or eight yards long. One end of it is firmly fixed to 
the hinder part of the saddle, generally on the right side; at the other 
end is an iron ring, about two inches ?~ diameter. The horseman, about 
to use the Lasso, forms a sort of running noose, by passing a portion 
of it through the ring; this is taken in the right hand, so as that the 
ring may be at the opposite part of the circle; the noose is then swung 
with care over the head, until the extreme part of it, including the ring, 
acquires a considerable momentum. The instrument thus prepared, as 
the man advances towards his selected victim, is in due time discharged, 
carries off the remainder of the string, which before hung loosely in coils 
on the fingers of the left hand, and seldom fails to entangle the beast. 
A. well trained horse, though at full speed when the Lasso is thrown, 
instantly stops, and, turning round, pulls against the animal, which is 
now attached to him. 

The balls are three in number, round, and nearly three inches in 
diameter. The external part of each is a sort of purse, made of hide, 
rendered pliable by soaking; the purse is filled with sand, and the 
aperture drawn close; in drying the leather contracts, and the whole 
becomes as hard asa stone. To each ball a string is attached, three or four 
feet long, made of piaited thongs, like the lasso; and the three strings 
united by a knot, at two feet distance from the balls. This may be 
called the handle of the instrument, for the person using it takes the 
knot in his right hand, and having given it the necessary velocity, by 
swinging it over his head with all his might, throws it at the legs of the 
horse or ox which he wishes to secure. In their progress the balls spread 
to the utmost distance which the strings will allow, and, reaching the 
leg, generally pass round it; and though, perhaps, only slightly entang- 
ling the animal, sufficiently impede its flight. 
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In travelling Westward, we generally kept along the edge of the 
hae thereby avoiding the loose sand, and finding a hard track for the 
horses. Here we met witha multitude of birds, continually seeking 
their prey, by thrusting their long bills into the sand; they are of the 
Heron tribe, and the most common of them are about the size of a 
Woodcock, with brown plumage, a short tail, and red legs. ‘The natives 
call them Gansos or Geese, but they are not web-footed and never swim. 
After proceeding about ten miles, at no time far from the water, we 
reached some fine level plains, cut by a few streamlets, and covered with 
rich grass. Advancing four or five miles over these meadows, and 
passing a poor village, we arrived at higher ground, a small part of 
which is cultivated, and produces Abobaras and Milho,—the former a 
species of Pumpkin, the latter what is elsewhere called Maize, or Indian 
Corn. The general under stratum of the soil seems to be solid,- for we 
observed many small pools of water, especially near the town ; and here, 
too, appeared some attempts to confine the progress of the sand by 
hedges of Mimosa. * 

Before we reached the village of Povo Novo, the setting sun, shining 
upon its white church and houses, sheltered by a few trees, gave it,a 
pleasant appearance. To this spot, it is said, the people have been 
drawn by the erection of the church, and by some ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment connected with it. Cazal adds, that they are natives of the 
Azores, and labourers. On what their labour is bestowed I know not; 
there are certainly no marks of it in the culture of the soil. Our Lady © 
of Necessity is their patroness, and liberally bay she distributed her 
favours among them. 

On entering the village we sought the abode of a person whom we 
had employed as a salesman ; and when found, were constrained to take 
possession of it without leave, for the master was absent, and there was 
no oné in the house but a female slave. Here we were permitted, and 
even expected to put up our own horses, and secure the trappings and 
baggage; our guide turning out to be a young man, too diffident to be 
at ease himself, or to be active in promoting our comfort. We took the 
liberty to search the house, and finding little to supply our wants, sent 
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out the slave to purchase a supper for ourselves and the horses. Our 
host returned while the supper was getting ready, and having welcomed 
us in a noisy way, took, without scruple, a share of our provisions. 
About midnight we spread our saddle-cloths on the earthen-floor, took our 
saddles for pillows, and attempted to sleep, in which, with all the rude- 
ness of our accommodations, we might have succeeded, had not the rats, 
which here are large, as well as numerous, fixed upon the saddle-cloths as 
their lawful prey ; and had we not continually annoyed each other by 
our endeavours to drive off the assailants. In the morning the master 
of the house was not to be found, and we were much disposed to suspect 
something unfriendly on his part; but the suspicion was, I believe, 
unfounded, except in the circumstance of his absence; the Brazilians 
being seldom deficient in the duties of hospitality, though they may 
have nothing to communicate but shelter. A few Peaches, gathered 
fresh from the tree, proved a welcome addition to a breakfast made up of 
some scanty savings from the evening’s meal. ' 

A few miles from Povo Novo the country greatly improved, 
exhibiting not only some fine pastures and stately trees, but also a few 
well built farm-houses. I saw with especial interest droves ‘of horses 
grazing at large, and my own steed having beeome stiff or stubborn, 
consulted. with the guide whether we might not venture to exchange him 
for a better. He entered at once into the plan, loosed his balls, and 
advancing towards a drove, as it slowly passed before him, singled out his 
object, and riding round a cluster, so as to place the individual in its 
rear, he dashed at him, and threw the balls with unerring aim; but one 
of them, instead of wrapping round the horse’s fore leg, struck him 
violently below the knee, and made him halt. At this moment a man, 
who proved to be the owner of the horses, galloped up to us full of 
anger, and vehement in his threats. Had we seen him sooner we 
certainly should have asked his consent to the exchange ; though, if our 
guide had been a soldier, no such civility would have been thought 
necessary ; on the contrary, the angry gentleman might, probably, have 
been made to dismount, and surrender the horse on which he rode to my 
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use. Having no Firman from the Grande Senhor, we were constrained 
to use supplications instead of violence; but the offence which we had 
given rendered the man deaf to our entreaties. . Though resolute in his 
determination not to accommodate us himself, he so far relented as to 
point out where we might probably fare better. In conformity to his 
directions we made several attempts which proved fruitless ; ‘and we were 
fortunate, at length, in lighting upon a young man at a Coral who, 
seeing the urgency of the case, advised us to make application at a hut 
which stood at a small distance. 

It was situated on a pleasant knoll, and though constructed of dint 
and unadorned with whitewash, had an air of rustic neatness. Near it 
were a few hides of wheat, over which was thrown a temporary roof of 
thatch. Having announced our approach as. usual, by three quick beats 
on the palm of the hand, saying, at the same time, “ with permission,” 
there appeared at the door a most venerable and interesting old man, 
whose countenance seemed a pledge of the success of our application. 
With appearances, not of civility alone, but of accomplished manners, 
he invited us into his house; and having learned our wants, sent a child 
to call ahother person, who proved to be the young man whom we had 
seen before, and who ™®eceived the orders of, probably, his father in a 
respectful and graceful way. When he was withdrawn, the old Gentle- 
man called for, and presented to us, milk in a large beaker; observing 
with an air of gaiety, that it was all which his hut could furnish. His 
tone and manner seemed to intimate, that he recollected another house 
and superior accommodations; yet the recollection did not interrupt his 
flow of spirits, nor his attention to his guests. Ina short time the arrival 
of the horses was announced; when he arose,. took my hand, and led 
me toa very noble animal, the best of the three which the young man 
had brought; The eye of the animal indicated more fire:than I had been 
used to, and he seemed almost unbroken; so that some symptoms of 
a want of confidence, which I had probably di pears in mounting, 
induced him: to assure me that the ereature was perfectly gentle. I 


found him, though only four years old, well deserving of his master’s 
praises. 
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As we journeyed onward, the conversation naturally turned on our 
new friend. All that our guide knew of him was, that he had not lived 
long in this spot, and that report, which commonly tells a similar tale of 
all strangers of a superior cast, and often no doubt too truly, said of 
him, that he was a Spaniard of high birth, and having had the misfortune, 
when young, to kill a noble antagonist, was still pursued for the purposes 
of vengeance. . 

- The Plain of St. Gonzales, which we traversed shortly after, is a 
level and rich tract of meadow land, upwards of twenty miles long and 
seven broad; generally incommoded with a hot, hazy, oppressive atmos- 
phere. The river, which gives name to these plains, forms the commu- 
nication between the Lakes Mirim and Patos, and discharges itself into 
the harbour of Rio Grandé. It is nearly as broad as the Thames at London ; 
and at the Pass of the Negroes, has an appearance, which supports the 
common opinion, that it is not less than twenty-four fathoms deep. The 
low part of this country is a sandy soil, with little vegetation besides a 
rank, sedgy grass; in some places swampy, with pools of water and 
extensive coppices; and near the river are some fine trees, singularly 
loaded with parasitic plants. 

Though we found the uplands in general dry and unpromising, we 
noticed a few specimens of decent farming; but on a small scale and in 
unconnected patches. The Melancia or Water Melon, appeared in one 
place growing with Milho, the only instance of double cropping which 
came in our way. On reaching a field of the former, should the sun be 
oppressively hot, or the horses tired, the umbrella, with which travellers 
are generally furnished, is expanded, and the stick and a point or two of 
the circumference resting on the ground, a shady halting place is obtained. 
If two or three sticks can be found, a still more complete and useful 
shelter is sometimes formed by fixing them in the ground, and spreading 
over them a Capota or Poncho: The fields of Water Melons are then 
pillaged, and a most refreshing répast procured for horses as well as men. 
The hollow sound which the ripe fruit emits, when struck with the 


handle of a knife, is an evidence of its fitness for food. 
vd 
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The first Coppice which we passed sent out such a swarm of Mos- 
quitos that our black coats appeared like a dappled brown. None of them 
lighted on our guide, hereby giving some colour to his assertion, that he 
is never annoyed by them. Our horses were tormented by another 
insect, the Meruabuna, a species of Gad-fly. It is indeed, improperly 
that this Indian compound is applied to the gad-fly, for it denotes such 
winged insects only as collect in swarms, such as the bee, the wasp, 
or hornet. By a similar combination, a convent of Jesuits is called 
Oca-abuna, the house of the black:»swarm or family ; and an individual 
of the community, Payé-abuna, a priest of the black family. 

At no great distance, an Emu started up, to which we gave chase, 
putting our horses to their utmost speed; the bird quickly left us far 
behind, then closed its wings and stalked on in careless security. Though 
the neighbouring sands are the natural haunt of these birds, they were 
now numerous on the plains, having been driven hither, I suppose, by 
dry weather; we had, in consequence, several chases of the same kind, 
all of them equally fruitless. On turning the corner of a wood, we 
suddenly came within thirty yards of an Emu, followed by about sixty 
young ones, which were probably several collected broods. She marched 
off with.a stately step, carrying her head in a sort of semicircle, and 
looking at us first with one eye, then with the other. We again followed 
at full gallop; but as the pursuit continued the distance sensibly increased, 
The young birds clustered together, fluttered much, and advanced with 
evident haste; the pace of the old one was dignified and steady. She 
showed no marks of weakness, fear, or stupidity ; on the contrary, while 
concerned for the safety of her charge, she seemed, desirous to save 
them from unnecessary fatigue. Our guide entertained the common 
opinion of the country, that it is the male bird, which in this way guides’ 
. and protects the young; but, as more agreeable to the order of nature, I 
have not hesitated. to speak of the leader as a female. * 

I kept one of these birds for some time, within a spacious Stockado, 
until it became familiar, and occasionally impertinent. He allowed 
me to stride over his back, and could just support my weight; 
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mounted by a boy of twelve years of age, he could run, and was 
easily guided by turning his head to the direction in which. the rider 
wished him to proceed. 

Soon after this chace of the Emus, we were in pursuit of game 
of a different description. Our guide, whose perceptions were perhaps 
quickened by the hope of profit, discovered the haunt of a herd of wild 
hogs, and having stationed us so as to cut off their retreat into the wood, 
he roused the prey, rode into the midst of them with his Lasso,.and 
secured five females. He then cut three gashes in the right ear of each, 
and set them at liberty, saying that they were now his, that, so 
marked, no one would meddle with them, and that he would return 
at the time when each might be expected to be followed by a litter of 
pigs, and take them away, or set his mark on the young ones. 

The great docility. which the horses manifest in these sports, is 
doubtless owing to the power of the curb; but this operates disadvan- 
tageously another way, preventing them from leaping over a bush or a 
bog. It is true they wheel round the one, and flounder through the 
other, with spirit and perseverance; but this occasions delay, and the 
game is thereby frequently lost. In galloping too, they seem afraid of 
feeling the bit, and dare not stretch themselves out; but advance by 
bounds like a stag, which occasions them soon to tire, and to fall into a 
kind of pacing. Yet is their docility remarkable, and that not only 
when they are in action, but when they are at rest. Their riders having 
dismounted, and contrived some shade, in which they may repose, some- 
times for two or three hours, the horses never stray, but stand sleeping 
themselves. Indeed, in Brazil, these animals are seldom allowed to lie 
down, even in stables; nor do they change their modes in this respect 
when left at. their own pleasure. It may be also, in some instinctive 
sense of superior safety that they choose to sleep standing; for 
they are thus better prepared for the attacks of the Ounce, or of Snakes ; 
and when alarmed can immediately fly from danger. If in opposition 
to this feeling a horse stretch himself upon the ground, it is that, from 


experience of a particular situation, he is become free from apprehension, * 
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or that he is lame, or so extremely fatigued, as to be careless about 
his safety. ‘cl 

Across the Plains there is no perceptible track ; not so in the Woods, 
where travellers, following each other, form a path, and generally render 
it bad; nor is it mended in the few places where it is roughly paved. 
Close to the river Gonzales the road, such as it is, terminates in a strong 
pen, where the cattle about to be taken over are secured, and from 
which a rude double fence, forming a sort of lane, conducts so far into 
the river as to take them off their legs. They are then guided by 
canoas to the opposite bank, received into a similar inclosure, and the 
toll is paid for them. Wherever there are wide and deep rivers, the 
Government has established Ferries, at which persons attend at all hours, 
to conduct passengers over; this is properly a military regulation, 
but not the less valuable for civil purposes. With like wisdom, 
bridges are built on all public roads, where they are necessary, and 
where the architects of the country are equal to the construction 
of them. 

Having crossed the Gonzales, we find towards the North, between 
the Passo dos Negros and the Lagoa dos Patos, a broad patch of swampy 
land, the accumulated sediment of ages. In these fens are many houses, and 
some considerable establishments; amongst which the Farm of Pellotas 
is said to occupy ten square leagues. The owner passes for a wealthy 

~and powerful man; his house is large, standing on elevated ground 
behind the swamps, facing the East, and commanding an extensive view 
of the country and of the Rio Grandé.. It is whitened, and being 
backed by rich woods, forms a noble object from the water. . The 
river Pellotas runs below it, and is navigable for yatchs about 
twenty miles; but they seldom, I believe, proceed higher than the 
house just mentioned, which is not seven miles from the river’s mouth. 

Our course was more Westerly, through a country essentially 
different from that on the Eastern side of the Gonzales. Instead of 
sands, partly consolidated, and in the course of time, forming broad 
“alluvial meadows, we found a country of a gently varied surface and a 
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rich loamy soil, producing in abundance the broad-leaved species of grass, 
called in Brazil Gramma. A great extent of land is here comprehended 
under-the name of Charqueados, and is famous for a luxuriant produce, 
and for its numerous and fine cattle. Houses are scattered over it, 
many of them spacious, and some not without pretensions to splen- 
dour; chapels are attached to several of them, and round a few is 
seen such a collection of smaller dwellings as may deserve to be called 
a village. ' 

The name of Charqueados is derived from the Charqued Beef, which 
the district prepares and exports. When the cattle are killed and skinned, 
‘the flesh is taken off from the sides in one broad piece, something like a 
flitch of bacon; it is then slightly sprinkled with salt, and dried in the 
sun. In that state it is the common food of the peasantry in the hotter 
parts of Brazil, is in itself by no means to be despised; and as it will 
keep long forms an excellent sea stock, and would bear carriage to 
distant parts of the world. Some idea of the immense quantity of beef 
thus prepared may be formed from the fact that, in one year, an indi- 
vidual, Jozé Antonio dos Anjos, slaughtered fifty-four thousand head of 
cattle, and charqued the flesh. The piles of bones which lay in his 
premises, far surpassed my utmost conceptions, and there were thousands 
of Urubus, the Vulture of South America, flying round, and feeding 
on the offal. 

During the slaughtering season, it is not uncommon for large 
packs of dogs to make their appearance, and assist the vultures in picking 
the bones; and it is said that the ounce will do the same. The bones 
thus picked, are generally reduced to lime, It is certain that, not in 
this part of the country only, but in almost every part of Brazil, there 
are considerable numbers’ of wild dogs; and that the different. species 
of these animals have acquired distinguishing Indian names. Yet 
I cannot think that they were aboriginal natives of South America, but 
believe them to have been introduced, in a domesticated state, by the first 
Kuropean settlers, and to have quickly gone wild. 

The Piratinim, the little fish river, runs about a hundred miles, chiefly 
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inan Easterly direction, and is said to fall into the Gonzales, near the lake 
Mirim. The country, through which it passes, isin general an exceed- 
ingly fine one, and well variegated with hills. An evidence ofthe 
depth of its soil is afforded by the streams which unite to form the river ; 
many of them having cut their way through channels from twelve to 
twenty-four feet deep. Notwithstanding this advantage, the country 
looks bare for want of trees, and.the people inhabiting it are driven to 
miserable shifts for fuel. 

Riding through a small hamlet on the border of this river, we found 
the inhabitants sitting at their doors, and gaily enjoying the evening 
sports. Having civilly replied to a few trifling questions which we asked,» 
they advised us to cross the river to a house, which they pointed out, the 
owner of which, they said, would not only receive us gladly, but be 
disappointed if we did not visit him. On the first intimation of our 
purpose to comply with this advice, two of them set off to announce our 
approach, The river had a deep and stony bed, with banks almost 
precipitous, and is evidently at some seasons, a large impetuous torrent. 
The water was then low, showing the holes, which are common in the 
beds of such streams, and convincing us, that in some places, the passage 
must be really dangerous. As we were descending the steep bank, a 
young man sprang upon the back of a horse, which happened to be at 
hand, rode before us, and went both above and below the course, which 
he wished us to take; while the old men, women, and children, advanced 
to the bank vociferating many additional directions. The clamour, 
though not necessary, was a demonstration of every one’s good-will. 

In almost every case the Brazilian friends of a stranger are so anxious | 
for his safety, that they are apt to imagine danger where there is none, 
and to magnify where it exists. A traveller’ought to be aware of this 
fact, or he will often be harrassed with groundless apprehensions. At 
the same time let him never be off his guard; for there are villains who 
would not only hasten to take advantage of an accident, but would lead 
him into danger for the sake of pillage. Such wretches almost univer- 
sally pursue their vocation singly; the plunderer and assassin, in Brazil, 
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seems to have a more than common dread of an accomplice, keeps his 
secret in his own bosom, and trusts to his own arm alone. 

The gentleman, to whom the advice of our casual friends introduced 
us, proved not unworthy of their praise and of our confidence. We 
found him intelligent and. inquisitive, furnished with authority in his 
district, and using it so as to attract respect and affection. Though his 
house little surpassed what we had before seen, in point of furniture and 
accommodations, he set before us some luxuries, particularly some good 
red wine. We left him gratified by his kindness, and regretting that 
our plans allowed us only a short enjoyment of his society. 

South of the Piratinim the country continues much the same as on 
the other side, only that the eminences are somewhat more lofty. 
Through it runs the river Ygaroon, in Rio Grandé generally pronounced 
and written Jigaroon. Its sources are near to those of the Rio Negro, 
arid between them is one of the most important passes of this part of the 
Continent. The territory was held, at this time, by the Spaniards, but 
claimed by the Portuguese, to whom the facilities which it enjoys for 
the wide distribution of imported goods render the settled possession of 
it a matter of great moment. Whenever the question of yielding it up 
was started afresh, there was never any want of difficulties to impede 
the determination. Both parties had the wisdom, in the mean time, to 
carry on a considerable commercial intercourse with the Rio Grandé ; 
and though occasionally a Portuguese vessel was seized, it was as lightly 
restored as detained. From the last mentioned river yatchs, of from 
fifty to seventy tons burthen, pass by the Gonzales to Lake Mirim; 
from thence up the Ygaroon, the entrance of which is the great rene 
dezvous of vessels from every part of the Lake, and hence goods are 
distributed through the fertile territory on the West of it, up the 
Saboyaty, the water of rats, to Maldonado, and across the mountains 
even to the Uruguay. The upward cargoes consist of bale-goods, 
tobacco, spirits, salt, groceries, and gunpowder, The returns are chiefly 
ecame-secea, or charqued beef, hides and tallow, which are exported from 
Rio Grandé. 
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The reader has regarded with wonder, perhaps with incredulity, the 
account before given of the size of the farm of Pellotas ; and, indeed, 
the reported extent of farms in this part of the American Continent can 
scarcely be mentioned with boldness, by one who has himself little doubt 
of the truth of the accounts. The smallest are stated at four square 
leagues, or more than twenty thousand acres; the largest are said to 
reach to a hundred square leagues, or near six hundred thousand acres. 
To each three square leagues are allotted four or five thousand head of 
cattle, six men, and a hundred horses; though, according to circum- 
stances, such as the distance from navigable waters, or, from church, 
there must be a variety in the number of oxen kept for the business of a 
farm. The proportion of horses will appear avery large one; but it is to 
be remembered that they cost nothing in keeping, as they are tumed 
out on the plains; that no one about the farm, not even a slave, ever 
goes the shortest distance on foot ; and that each manager will:change his 
horse two or three times in a day. About a hundred cows are allowed 
for the supply of milk, butter, cheese, and veal, to a farm of the average 
size. Hogs are usually found near the houses, but little care is taken of 
them ; they wander about, root up the earth, devour reptiles, and make. 
a good part of their subsistence on the waste parts of the cattle slaugh- 
tered. ‘There are few Sheep, and they are remarkably light and ill made, 
with a short ordinary wool; which, however, might easily be. improved. 
This wool is, at present, used partly unstripped from the skins, as saddle- 
covers and the like, partly for the stuffing of beds and mattresses. The 
country is so thinly peopled, its inhabitants. shave so little liking to 
mutton, and the wild dogs and other beasts and birds of prey are so 
numerous, that there can be little inducement to increase the flocks. 

In every Farm there is at least one enclosed place, called the Rodeio, 
generally on the highest spot ; here the cattle are occasionally collected, 
‘examined, marked, and treated as circumstances may require. So accus- 
tomed are they, particularly the horses, to this practice, that when the 
servants of the farm ride along, swinging their Lassos or their Hats, 
and loudly pronouncing the word Rodeio, they all walk slowly to the 
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spot. In a country so little enlivened by variety, this assemblage forms 
one of its most rural and pleasant scenes. ; 

The traveller in this country may generally find samediainy to eat at 
the small Vendas, or hucksters’ houses, which are found near the most 
frequented chapels. But he must not depend upon them, as they are 
miserable hovels, thinly scattered, and frequently shut up. His chief 
dependence must be on the hospitality of the inhabitants; and it will be 
concluded, from what has already appeared, that this dependence is well 
founded. ‘To avail himself of this resource he will, however, find it 
necessary to use a little management. He is expected to take breakfast 
where he passes the night ; coffee and milk are early prepared ; to suffer 
a guest to depart without it would be considered as a want of hospitality 
on the part of the host, to decline partaking of it would be construed 
into incivility on that of the guests. He must then contrive to reach 
the next friendly abode at or before mid-day ; for, however welcome a 
stranger may be, the master of a house seldom thinks of ordering a table 
to be set out at any but the usual hours; nevertheless at these every one 
present, if a white man, is welcomed, and partakes with the family. 

In travelling here two of us halted, about ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, at the house of a person who professed himself, and doubtless was 
our very sincere friend. A change of horses, which we had requested, 
was readily granted; and, while the fresh ones were in a state of prepa- 
ration, he invited us to seat ourselves by him in the shade, near to an 
- out-house; he never dreamed of asking whether we wished for refresh- 
ment, and it was quite by accident that we were introduced into his 
dwelling. There his wife. and daughter, who had seated them- 
selves beside and pleased us by this unusual mark of confidence, 
soon discovered that, having left home very early, a lunch would not be 
unacceptable. It consisted of a Melancia, brought in upon a large silver 
dish, followed by another of the same metal, bearing cups of milk. 
We partook freely of both, although, to English appetites, the food 
appeared neither sufficiently solid nor very palatable. It served us, how- 
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ever, until the evening meal, for when the horses were ready we pro- 
ceeded, and made a long afternoon. 

In the abodes of respectable Farmers, or sather Graziers, there is 
usually a lodging-room reserved for strangers ; to this room their saddles, 
bridles, and all their baggage, are carefully conveyed. ‘The horses being 
stripped and led away by slaves, are considered as under the exclusive 
care of the master of the house, or his servants ; and it would be regarded 
as a want of confidence if an individual were to show any concern about 
his beast. By way of marking peculiar attention, a guest is sometimes 
asked how he would wish the fowls to be dressed. While the supper 
is preparing conversation is maintained with spirit, more especially if 
there be travellers present from different quarters. At supper, which is 
often graced with a large exhibition of silver plate, the host places 
himself at the head of the table, where he stands and helps every one 
plentifully ; using his knife, fork, and fingers, indiscriminately. Wine, 
if produced, is taken as a part of the meal; never after it. The attend- 
ants are frequently numerous; seldom, as may be supposed, expert. 
About eleven o’clock a slave appears, with water and a towel, for the 
hands and face; and is soon followed by another, with warm and cold 
water, to wash the feet,—a most grateful custom in a hot and dusty 
country. The bed-room being prepared, according to the number of the 
guests, the master conducts them thither, and points out to each where 
he is to repose himself. The Brazilians do not always undress; where 
there is nothing to disgust them, Europeans commonly follow their own 
more refreshing mode. In the morning all put on their uncleaned boots, 
and, with unshaven chins, meet the host at breakfast, whose beard is, 
probably, still longer than their's. Immediately after breakfast the 
horses make their appearance, and are saddled at the door. A thousand 
compliments, thanks and good wishes, are exchanged between the 
friendly entertainer and his guests, who finally bow from the saddle 
and depart. Should they return by the same route, to omit to call at the 
houses where they had been kindly received, would be accounted 
unpardonable, * 
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So established are these generous and hospitable modes among the 
people of this country, according to the full measure of their means, 
that asingle exception became memorable. At the house of the great 
and wealthy butcher of Charqueados, before mentioned, we were repulsed 
with churlishness. But it matters not what he is thought of in England, 
it is scarcely possible to add to the contempt with which such conduct is 
regarded in his own country. 


My progress to the Southern part of the province of Rio Grandé 
was more confined, and the record of its events and circumstances is, of 
consequence, more scanty. 

When travelling in this direction it is usual to leave St. Pedro at its 
Eastern end, in order the sooner to reach the grassy plain, which borders 
the Bay of Mangueira. After proceeding about three miles, we come to 
the scite of the old town, which stood near the head of the bay, on a 
bank about twenty feet high, and was surrounded with a parapet of sods 
as a barrier against the encroaching sand. Yet by a slow, but sure 
progress, it appears to have so gained ground as to have almost over- 
whelmed the town, and to have occasioned the removal of the inhabitants 
about the year 1750. Notwithstanding the buried state of the few ruins 
which remain, its form and extent may be made out. It was small, and 
the buildings slightly constructed; and its want of importance may be 
concluded from the probability that it had no church, as not the smallest 
traces of such an edifice are to be discovered. 

Beyond this point the country is sandy and trackless; on the few 
firmer parts are scattered miserable huts, the lazy occupiers of which 
obtain an easy subsistence by planting a small quantity of Abobaras, 
robbing the nests of the Emu, and carrying off cattle from the 
plains. The nearer we approach the Lake Mirim the land becomes more 
solid and verdant, and even presents some respectable farms. Farther on, 
in addition to increased breadth and solidity, some hilly and woody 
spots make their appearance : and though sand still predominates in the 


soil, it seems by no means unproductive. Grazing appears to be the 
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general occcupation of the country, though, if thereby, together with 
the abundance of deer which it possesses, it support itself, it certainly 
proceeds no farther, and exports nothing. It is flanked by the long and 
narrow Lake of Mangueira, not the one mentioned before, but another 
of the same name, which extends eighty or ninety miles in a Jine nearly 


parallel to the coast, and between which and the Lake Mirim the 
road passes. | . 
The Lake Mirim is more than a hundred miles long, and, in 
general, from*twenty to thirty broad. It is very shallow, and, in the 
rainy season, widely extends its borders, pouring its surplus water 
through the river or strait of Gonzales, into the harbour of Rio Grandé, 
flooding the plains, and destroying multitudes of cattle. At such times 
it also forms a communication with other lakes, which lie near its 
Northern end. The largest of these is the Cajiba, a kind of fruit- 
tree, and the most Southerly point, where I have noticed the 


the Caja tree. About a day’s ride beyond the lake stands the small fort 
of Santa Tereza. 


On a subsequent trip from St. Pedro to the island of Cangazi, 
the great head, lying at: the entrance of the Lagoa dos’ Patos;:I 
was accompanied by a friend, in a Plymouth built boat, with four good 
hands, and a young man who resided near the island, and professed to be 
well acquainted with the intricate navigation of the river. Neither. of , 
the two channels, towards the East, has more than five feet of water. One 
of them lies along shore, until we reach the extreme point of land; then 
runs Southerly a little’ way, to round a sand-bank, and falls into: the 
course which vessels usually pursue in their way to the harbour. The 
other stretches from the town, and coasts the opposite island ‘to the 
South Eastern point, where it becomes very ‘narrow, but lies generally 
in a line, connecting the church on one side:of the water. with a round 
hill on the. opposite side. From the place where the vessels lie at anchor, 
the principal channel Northward is about half a mile wide, and frets 
away the Eastern shore,) until the land closes very considerably. It 
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then bears over towards the mouth of the Gonzales, where the water 
deepens, and forms a sort of turbulent whirlpool. The depth and 
agitation of this hole are owing to the stream flowing from the Lake 
Mirim, which is here compelled, by the more weighty waters of the 
Lake Dos Patos, to form nearly a right angle; high banks are thrown 
up all around, and a deep curve worn into the opposite shore. At this spot 
it seems manifest that the waters were formerly poured into the ocean ; 
but it is now twenty miles above the bar. Beyond this pool the channel 
becomes not more than a hundred yards wide, runs nearly North, and 
winds round HKastward to the point of Cangazti, where it enters the large 
upper lake, here called the Mediterranean. 

Through the whole of the course the channel is marked by strong 
stakes, but our pilot knew so little about them that we were frequently 
aground ; once with attendant circumstances of a ludicrous cast. At a 
distance of two miles he had pointed out the mark for which we were to 
steer, and we were surprised that, in endeavouring to advance towards 
it, we were quickly in water so shallow as to be scarcely sufficient for the 
boat. Ere long, while keeping our attention fixed upon it, though 
getting no nearer, we had the mortification to see it stretch out a long 
pair of wings and-fly away. It was one of the large Herons, which 
abound in the unfrequented marshes of the country, which had been 
fishing on an extended sand-bank, ‘and having decoyed us there, left us 
to get off from it as we could. The bottom fortunately proved hard, and 
our people turned out to explore the way, as well as to lighten the boat ; 
but it was old and clinker-built, and had now so often struck that it made 
a great deal of water, and when once more in the turbulent hole, off the 
Gonzales, was with difficulty kept afloat. 

Towards evening we saw a long line of dark coloured Birds, flying 
across, the lake, probably in the way to their nightly quarters. They 
were, in general, three, four, or five abreast, and continued passing for 
more, than an hour ; though the darkness prevented us from discerning the 
last.of them, we reckoned that the line which we had seen was fully ten 
miles in length. We fancied that they were Urubus, which are known 
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to assemble, at the close of day, in large flocks; but our pilot said that 
they were Patos, a sort of diver, large, brown, and exceedingly nume- 
rous on the coast. From these, it seems, came the Portuguese name of 
the lake; the Brazilian one is lost. 7 

A little after midnight we landed on a fine beach, skirted with thick 
brushwood ; when, having agreed upon the necessary signals, we sepa- 
rated in search of a habitation, which, we believed, lay at no great 
distance. An hour brought us together again at the desired point ; it 
was a mere hovel, where hides and tallow were stored, in which, to drive 
away musquitoes, a fire had been kept burning on the ground. The 
smoke proving offensive, the people civilly extinguished this light, and 
fabricated another with a lump of tallow, placed on a flat dish, in which 
they stuck the husk of Indian corn for a wick; a contrivance whose 
simplicity pleased me, and which answered its purpose well. We saw 
no furniture, except a cup or two made from the shell of Gourds, but 
slept soundly on hides spread upon the earthen-floor. 

The view which presented itself, when we turned out, at a late hour 
in the morning, was pleasant. We were on the extreme Eastern point 
of Cangaztii; before us was a round island, over which the opposite 
coast of the Bay showed “itself: a flat country, much intersected with 
water, stretched away to the West and South, as far as the eye could 
discern ; and towards the North and North-West an expanse of water 
like the ocean. Very near lay a Smack of a hundred and fifty tons 
burthen, bound to Rio de Janeiro, taking in two bullocks as seaxstore. 
The channel ran close to this point of the island, and she was riding in 
seven fathoms water. 

While taking our breakfast, which, though served in the simplest 
way, consisted. of milk drawn from the udder of a cow, standing with 
her calf close beside us, together with coffee and hard baked bread; the 
owner of the island arrived, whose approach had been announced by a 
servant. He was a Major in the Militia, a stout handsome man, dressed 
in a cotton jacket and waistcoat, dimity trowsers, Hessian boots, and a 
large straw hat of home manufacture, with a hanger suspended at his 
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side by a black belt. He had ridden that morning nine leagues on his 
own estate, which consisted of two other islands besides Cangazu, on the 
largest of which, towards the North-west, stood his house. In this place 
he had established a soap-manufactory, that he might be able to work up 
his own tallow, using for the purpose the ashes of three different kinds 
of wood which grew on the spot. At no great distance from the hut he 
had commenced building a good house, because as trade was increasing, 
and vessels were obliged to pass close by the island, he thought the 
situation a favourable one. — 

It soon appeared, when we began to talk of business, that, however 
wealthy, he could command no cash, and had only a small stock of 
exportable articles ; but he offered, in payment for goods, the island on 
which we were, its buildings and cattle, warranting the latter to exceed 
four thousand head, and the land to be amply sufficient for their support ; 
and estimating the whole at eight thousand cruzadoes,—about nine 
hundred pounds sterling. Though I did not see the whole of the island. 
I rode over a considerable part of it, and had reason to suppose that it 
comprehended eighteen or twenty square miles. The wood and fisheries, 
in such bargains, are not thought worthy to be taken into account. We 
did not bargain for the estate, which to me would have been an incum- 
brance; but I offered him the same sum for the hides of the cattle alone, 
provided he would deliver them at St. Pedro, within a month, in good 
order, and fit for shippmg. This he declined, alledging that he could 
not find hands to slaughter the cattle, and cure the hides, and that, if 
they were to be found, the work and wages would put him to more 
expense than the price offered. Hence it became evident how low was 
the value of land and stock, and how deplorably thin of inhabitants a 
part of the country possessing a rich and fertile soil. 

We passed our time here out of doors, and in field-sports, as much 
as civility to the Major would allow; he, like his countrymen in general, 
having no taste for such occupations. He allotted for my use.a powerful 
and well trained horse, mounted on which I made one of a party of 
eight, who-went out, under the direction of a young man, about 
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eighteen years of age, to catch an ox for the supplyvof the family. We 
had no dogs nor fire-arms; the leader had his balls carelessly thrown 
over his Lumbillio, and one other, as well as himself, had a Lasso. 

I was riding near the young man, when a Partridge rose a few yards 
to our left. In an instant his spurs were applied to his horse’s side, the 
balls swinging in his right hand, and he leaning forward in full speed. 
When the horse had made about twenty springs he discharged the balls, 
and struck the bird. I marked its fall, and rode up to him, persuaded 
that he was seeking it a few yards short of the spot. He was obstinate, 
as we imagined, in bis opinion, but he was right; for, after much search- 
ing, the bird was found in the midst of some rushes, trodden into the 
ground by the horse. We strangers could not help expressing our 
astonishment at the proof which he had given of an accurate eye and a 
dexterous hand. He received our compliments with great indifference, 
seeming to think that he had done nothing extraordinary ; and his com- 
panions were evidently of the same opinion. Half civilized men 
commonly excel in the ruder arts, and almost as commonly despise 
the more cultivated for their want of adroitness. 

After a ride of three or four miles, on a large open plain, we found 
about four hundred head of cattle, rode gently round to bring them into 
a more compact body, and made the animal which was to be chased 
distinctly known to every individual of the party. Our settled object 
was to drive him to the house; and to render the sport as complete as 
possible, the Lasso was not to be used until there appeared a probability 
that he would otherwise escape. Some of the people then dashed into 
the midst of the herd, attentively observing the selected animal. One 
half of the oxen were» thus driven, at once, from the spot, and others, 
which chose to do so, were permitted to follow without molestation ; 
but wherever the victim turned, a horseman met him and. stopt his 
career. The work was easy until the remaining group was. reduced. to 
about twenty, which then made violent attempts to rejoin their com- 
rades, and fiercely attacked the huntsmen who intercepted them. Inva 
short time four of them, being hard. pressed, plunged. into some watery 
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ground, about two miles from the house; and among them was the 
object of the chase. When driven from the water, tHis small number 
were more harassed than before, and perceiving their danger, exerted 
themselves with redoubled violence. Sometimes we were obliged to ride 
hard, and* great coolness and address were necessary to prevent their 
escape behind us and into a wood, which we were now approaching. In 
this last respect our efforts were vain; they gained this refuge, and we 
could no longer act in concert. The wood was full of thick bushes of 
myrtle, and many trees spread their arms horizontally seven or eight feet 
from the ground. It was matter of high gratification as well as wonder, 
to observe how our huntsmen rounded the bushes and bent under the 
branches, so as sometimes to hang on the sides of their horses. Though 
unable to follow, I soon encountered our chief, who had made an unsuc- 
cessful cast with his lasso, and was disentangling it from the branch of 2 
tree. I shall never forget the ardour and rapidity with which he after- 
wards darted and wheeled among the trees, nor lose the conviction fixed 
upon my mind, what execution such men, so trained, must be capable 
of, in a countty like this. My musings were soon interrupted by my 
reaching the beach, and seeing at a distance our young hero, with the 
ox securely attached to his horse by the lasso, and leading the captive 
towards the house. The instrument had gone round his horns and was 
fixed close to the crown of his head. ; 

The animal thus entangled, advanced with the most malicious 
vexation, and made many ferocious efforts to gore the horse, which had — 
before pursued, and now led him; but the wary creature, which had 
before been often yoked to an unnatural and violent mate, kept his eye 
upon the ox, and pulled at the lasso, so as to keep it always on the 
stretch, and himself two springs in advance. In his precautions he was 
greatly assisted by his rider, who with equal care, watched the maddening 
spirit of the beast, and gave signals to the horse. Convinced at length, 
that his attempts to gore his leader were vain, the ox became sullen, and 
was partly dragged onward. While he was in this mood, the horse 


passed to the right of a detached bush, and the ox, by a sudden spring, 
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got nearly abreast with him on the left; thus the lasso was brought over 
his back, and he® was enabled to employ his utmost might to draw the 
horse round the bush; the horse also, used all his power to counteract 
this manoeuvre, and thus the great strength of the lasso was proved. By 
this time, the whole party was again collected, and another lasso applied 
to assist in conducting the captive, which seemingly conscious that he 
was completely subdued, walked along quietly. A boat had just 
reached the beach, and the. people were still on board, when the 
treacherous animal, as soon as he came near enough, made an unex- 
pected attack, and caused them to tumble one over another into the 
water, to the great amusement of the spectators. 

Returning to the hut, after a chase of three hours, milk and fruit 
were served to us in abundance; while the beast was taken from his 
former bondage and tied to a post, where I found him bellowing with 
madness, and still furiously striving to release himself. A man now came 
forward with an “instrument, called a facam, somewhat resembling both 
a large carving knife and a short sword; and warning every one to be on 
his guard, passed near the heels of the ox, and endeavoured by a back- 
handed stroke to hough him. The attempt was clumsily made, and the 
beast, though wounded, was not disabled. Another took the instrument 
and used it with greater effect ; when the ox gave a desperate kick at the 
operator, and snapping the tendon, fell on his haunches. A third then | 
drew a sharp knife across his throat, blood copiously followed, and with 
a deep bellow, expressive of rage and agony, he yielded up his life. 

Immediately the people set about skinning the beast, and preparing 
a part of him for dinner. The former operation was performed in a 
workmanlike manner, and the skin as it was taken off, being carefully 
stretched upon the ground, preserved the flesh from blood and ditt. 
During this process, fires had been kindled and burned down to clear 
embers ; slices of flesh were then cut off from the ribs, as. the choicest 
part, for the master and his guests, and roasted at a fire apart; afterwards 
the attendants helped themselves as they pleased, and cooked their portion 
after their own modes. 
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The fire soon drove us from this scene to the beach, where a clean 
hide spread under a shady tree, served us for a table cloth and a carpet, 
on which the Major, myself and companion, sat down together. The 
presence of the master had unlocked some hidden stores, for two yellow 
plates and a cup made their appearance. After dinner, the hide became 
our couch, and we reposed upon it, until the sun was so far declined as 
to awaken the sympathies of the woods, and revive the spirits of man. 

Horses are trained for the exercises of the field by fastening a dry 
hide to the back part of the saddle, and allowing it to trail on the ground. 
As the horse moves, the hide rattles, and the noise alarms him; he 
attempts to fly, when it beats against his heels, and he kicks at it 
violently ; but soon convinced that all his alarm and rage are fruitless, he 
learns to be patient and quiet. In this state a person mounts and compels 
him to move forward; at first gently, afterwards at an increased pace. 
He begins with trampling upon the hide, but this ‘incommodes him, 
perhaps almost throws him down backwards; he then sets down his feet 
more carefully and safely. ‘The contrivance induces him also to keep an 
eye turned on the object behind; while the rider takes him over rough 
or boggy ground, obliging him at the same time, to look forward and 
mark where he is going. Thus he forms a habit of quickly discerning 
danger and avoiding it, from whatever quarter it may come. So much 
are the Brazilian horses in general, fenced against alarms, that I hardly 
ever met with one of the description which we call skittish. 

The Lagoa dos Patos spreads into a wider expanse above Cangazii; 
its Western shore is bold, not rugged, and is cut by several rivers, whose 
mouths furnish places of resort for yatchs employed in bringing down pro- 
duce to St. Pedro. The most important of these streams are the Camapuam, 
round breasts, and the Jacuy, or water of Jacus.—The sources of the former 
are on the verge of the Province, whence it proceeds with a rapid and dis- 
turbed current, for a hundred miles ; receiving in its course, as is reported, 
fourteen streams from the South and fifteen from the North, It falls 
into the Lake about the middle of its Western side, by five different 


channels, and on that account is often called the Five Fingers. Light 
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vessels proceed fifteen miles up from its mouth, and from its bold shores 
bring down great quantities of wheat.—The Jacuy, often called the Rio 
Pardo, is a river of greater value, rising in the Province of St. Paul, 
at the Eastern border of the great Table-Land, collecting near its rise 
several other streams, bringing them down the Southern declivity, and 
then turning Eastward ; afterwards joined by a number of smaller rivers, 
many of which are navigable for a short course; and entering the Lake 
near its Northern extremity. It isa fine, broad, and deep river, with 
lofty and diversified banks, and full of little islands. I was told by a 
Gentleman, with whom I once sailed on the Lake, that he had advanced 
up the Rio Pardo several hundred miles. Its various tributary streams 
retain, in general, their significant Indian appellations. ' i 

The extent of the Lake is estimated at a hundred and thirty miles 
in length, from Cangazt, and about forty or forty-five in breadth, from 
the mouth of the Camapudm. It is every where shallow; and its water 
continues fresh as far as the Island dos Marinheiros, near the port of St. 
Pedro. From a manuscript chart which I once saw, it appears to be 
much encumbered with sand banks; but though subject to violent gusts 
of wind, may be navigated without anxiety. I never®heard of more 
than one vessel being lost upon it. 

On the Northern bank of the Jacuy, and twenty-five miles from its 
mouth, stands the pleasant town of Porto Alegro. It is situated on a 
declivity, and commands a fine view of the river and the surrounding 
country. ‘The houses are well built, whitened on the outside, and formed 
into streets, most of them broad and paved. Since 1773, it has been 
the Capital of the Province; the Government House and Public Offices 
are on the summit of the hill. Here reside the Governor of the Province, 
a Vicar General, an Ouvidor or Sheriff, a Judge, and a sort of Deputy. 
Chancellor, who is the Guardian of Orphans. It has a dock yard, which 
is plentifully supplied with timber, growing on the banks of those streams, 
which convey it to its destination. As a Capital, its influence is wide; 
as a Seat of Commerce, it commands a large tract of country, and many 
navigable rivers. Several Englishmen have long been settled around this 
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favoured spot; but the country is not yet sufficiently advanced in the 
common arts of civilized life, to render it.a desirable residence. One 
of them has endeavoured to improve its agriculture, by introducing the 
plough, on the banks of the Tacoary, about ninety miles above Porto 
Alegro; I fear without much effect. This part of the Province is 
however daily and rapidly improving; though the people still want 
education, and are yet more destitute of moral and religious culture. 
This last want will hardly be matter of surprise, when it is considered 
that a district, extending over nearly six degrees of latitude, and four 
of longitude, comprising more than forty thousand square miles, is 
divided into five parishes, each containing five millions of acres; and all 
of them under the spiritual care of the Bishop of Rio de Janeiro, 
whose residence is not within five hundred miles of the nearest part of 
this his charge. 

One great bar to improvement is, that much of the interior is still 
in the hands of the native Indians, whose animosity to white people is of 
the bitterest sort, and their purposes of vengeance for injuries received, 
so long bequeathed from father to son, as to be rooted in their hearts, as 
firmly as the colour is attached to their skin. Under the influence of this 
passion, they destroy every thing belonging to Europeans or their 
descendants, which falls in their way ; even the cow and the dog are not 
spared. For such outrages they pay dearly; small forts, or militany 
stations being placed around the colonized parts of the district, from 
whence a war of plunder and extermination is carried on against them. 
In this warfare not only are fire-arms made use of, but the lasso, dogs, and. 
all the stratagems which are usually employed against beasts of prey.— 
This account J received chiefly from a fellow passenger to Rio de 
Janeiro, who had been forty years engaged against the Indians, and 
was proceeding to ask of the Sovereign some honorary distinction, as a 
reward for his services. He would ask it I am persuaded in vain; the 
King has no feelings which would accord with his. 

Business requiring me to proceed from St. Pedro to the Brazilian 
Capital with the utmost speed ; I determined to go by Laguna, and if no 
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more eligible conveyance could be found there, to advance over the 
mountains to St. Catharine’s. This would give me an opportunity of 
seeing also a little of the Northern Part of Rio Grandé. 

I agreed, as is usual in such cases, with a man who was to provide 
twenty horses for the journey, with a saddle and bridle for my own use, 
to act as a guide, and conduct me without delay, by a frequented route, 
in which the necessary supplies and accommodations might the most 
easily be found. The horses which are not mounted, are commonly 
driven before the travellers; a mare being selected for a leader, which 
being used to the task, will proceed steadily at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, and from whom the drove will seldom stray. When the 
ridden or loaded horses. are fatigued, the guide turns them loose and 
supplies their place with others; and travellers who can bear such 
exertion will sometimes tire four or five horses in a day. In this mode, 
it is said, the journey from St. Pedro to St. Catharine’s has been per- 
formed in four days, a distance of as many hundred miles. The Governor 
was pleased to express much concern for my safety and comfort, and 
having repeatedly gone over this ground himself, rendered me essential 
service by his directions. 

The horses were to be ready at the village of St. Pedro do Norte, on 
the other side of the harbour, between which and the town ferry boats 
are continually plying. These boats are good ones, yet the passage is not 
always safe; for there are no regular tides, and when »the wind blows 
from the South-East, the water is heaped against the beach of the ocean 
insuch a manner that a strong current sets up the harbour. When 
there has been much rain in the interior, considerable floods come down- 
ward, and the agitation produced in these different ways, changes the 
position of sand-banks. I was once upset in the surf; but the people on 
shore aware of the danger into which we were running, soon rendered 
us effectual assistance. A short time before I first saw this spot, a part of 
the shore, on the Eastern side, had been torn away in the night, several 
houses were thrown down, and their inhabitants perished. Where the. 
houses had stood, there was the next morning thirty feet water. 
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St. Pedro do Norte consists of about a hundred miserable huts, 
placed irregularly among loose and lofty hills of sand; even in what are 
called the streets, the passengers are up to the ancles. Yet here is 
shipped the greater part of the produce of the country, from hence all 
outward-bound vessels must take their clearances, and here are the . 
warehouses for the King’s Fifths, a tax levied on all hides exported. 
Here too is an independent Civil Jurisdiction, a Governor, and subordi- 
nate Officers; but the Military are under the direction of the Governor 
on the Southern side of the harbour. | 

Having heard that there were some Indian Sepulchres to the North 
of the village, I set out to explore them, but could not discover the least 
trace of any thing of the kind; if they ever existed, they are probably 
overwhelmed by the sand. Some heaps of muscle shells, near Mustardos, 
are also pointed out as marks of the abode of the ancient inhabitants, 

ar the spot. But I have so often been deceived by collections of 
marine remains in unnatural situations, as immediately to suspect 
the deductions drawn from them. In this instance, the muscle heaps 
are I believe, nothing more than the residue of shells collected by 
the early Portuguese Settlers, which they were accustomed to 
convert into lime, wherewith to whiten their churches and larger 
buildings. 

» To the East of the village appears an uniform, dreary desert of sand, 
blown up into hills, some of them two hundred feet high. They have 
generally rounded summits, are steepest on the windward side, and to 
the leeward throw out spurs, connected by a lower and curved ridge, 
exhibiting in miniature the contour of our micaceous sand-stone 
mountains. 

The road proceeds Northward, along the Peninsula lying between 
the Lagoa dos Patos and the Ocean, one of which is almost constantly 
in sight. Having proceeded about twelve miles, the land narrows to a 
single league, and hence is called the Estreito. Near at hand is a village, 
the first, it is said, which the Portuguese built in this part of the country. 
it was the Capital until 1750, and seems to have been established a 
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century earlier; at which time it probably enjoyed the advantage of a 
port. As the neck of land afterwards widens, it becomes more solid, 
flat, and verdant, rich in herbage, and supporting large herds of cattle. 
Lakes are scattered in every direction; and in the wet season, the whole 
plain is covered with water, so that the cattle perish for want of sus- 
tenance, of which the numerous skeletons lying around are a melancholy 
evidence. On digging through the sandy soil, excellent clay is found in 
patches, which seems to indicate that the spot was once the bed of a 
Lake, which has been partially filled up by sand blown into it from 
the eoast. On the sea shore still exists a ap line of pools which will 
probably share the same fate. 

The people of this district have few accommodations, yet what they 
have they willingly communicate to a stranger. Their beef is good, 
and were it less to be commended, would seldom prove unwelcome after 
a hard day’s ride. _ To each farm house, however small, an extensive 
portion of land is attached; but the great size of their farms, and the 
profusion of nature do little to mitigate the prevailing poverty, if 
he indeed can be called ‘poor who has plenty to eat and no fear oA 
future want. . 

Mustardos, one of the chief places in this route, is small, yet plea- 
santly situated. Near it an Englishman made a large purchase of land, 
hoping to sell it in smaller portions to his countrymen; but the speeu- 
lation failed like most of the kind. About Palmeres the country 
becomes agreeably diversified. ‘The road, after crossing the broad and 
deep river Capivary, leads round the head of the lake to Porto Alegro ; 
that to Laguna approaches the coast, through a swampy region, where 
there is nothing to amuse, and much to annoy, until we reach the large 
and often dangerous river, Tramendahy, where a ferry is established, 
kept like all the rest in this route, in a most wretched state. The name 
of the river, which according to the Tupi pronunciation, ought to be 
written Tamandua, is derived from the Armadillo, probably in allusion 
to its hard covering; of these animals there ; are many, not in this part 
alone, but through the whole Peninsula. 
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Quitting at this spot the most Southerly Provinces of Brazil, a 
few general notices relative to them, collected at different times, can 
hardly find a more suitable place. 

The three Provinces of Paran4, Uruguay, and Rio Grandé, may 
properly be called the Lowlands of Southern Brazil. The declivity of 
the table towards the Kast, is very abrupt, for the rivery Uruguay rises 
within, fifty miles of the Atlantic shore, and its sources are nearly six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, nevertheless it rans Westward 
nearly a thousand miles, and falls into the great drains of the central 
waters. The Southern declivity which forms a considerable part of these 
three provinces, is much more gentle; along the sea-shore is a broad tract 
of comparatively level country ; while the Northern and central parts, a 
great buttress of the table, are broken and stony. All the more elevated 
and rougher portions of this district are yet in the hands of the natives, 
who probably will long retain them. They are now called Itapés, from 
a serro of that name; formerly they were denominated Caarijos, from 
the nature of the country, then, as well as now, destitute of forest trees, 
except on the borders of rivers. The eye of the traveller is wearied with 
the view of downs, which seem interminable, and he is perpetually 
reminded how solitary and defenceless he is. 

But these Downs were admirably fitted for the support and increase 
of neat cattle and horses; the first European settlers saw it, became 
breeders and graziers, and stocked the country with innumerable herds. 
Such was the abundance of provisions, that, as is reported, no part of the 
oX was sometimes eaten, but the tongue only of the calf. Lately there 
has been no such waste; Brazil and the neighbouring countries requiring 
a large supply, flesh is exported cured in different modes, as are hides, 
tallow, cheese, and butter, some horses, and a few sheep. Beef alone 
would not answer for the food of the inhabitants; they have accordingly 
cultivated with great success, though little care, various species of the 
Pumpkin, Mandioca, Milho, Mandubi a small eatable root, Wheat, and 
a little Barley; and of some of these have had enough to spare for distant 


sale. They raise also a variety of fruits, both native and foreign ; which 
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when preserved, especially peaches and pears, are well received in more 
refined places. The viands found in the more considerable towns are 
thus abundant and various; nor does the country go without its share, 
though it may be a small one, of its own produce. Even the lower classes 
are not ill fed on beef, pulse, pumpkins, a preparation of a harmless 
species of Mandioca, and Milho boiled then dried, pounded, made into 
a paste with milk, and finally baked, thus forming no despicable sub- 
stitute for bread. The peach-tree is so common as to furnish in 
some places, the chief material for fuel; but it does not flourish North 
of Porto Alegro. rim ” 

The hope of the Farmer is often rendered, in a great measure, vain 
by Ants; and a species of Locust, abounding chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of Corrientes, is to be found throughout the country. The Ounce, 
here called the Jaguar, and others of the feline tribe, infest the whole 
district, and sometimes enter the towns. Cotias and Agoutis abound in 
the woods, Antas are found near the upper streams, and in the lower 
grounds are Deer, Pacas, Rabbits, Hares of an uncommon sort and a 
large size, Armadillos, and Wild Dogs. Around the marshes are thou- 
sands of water birds; among them some whose skins are covered with a 
fine down, collected on that account, and exported under the name of 
Swanskins. The Heron too, frequents such spots, from the diminutive 
bird which picks up the worm in a shallow pool, to the giant» which 
overlooks an ox, and whose expanded wings when rising from the ground 
seem to hide a meadow. Here is also the Swan with a black neck, and 
a brown diving bird, much like a Puffin. Young Emus are sometimes 
kept in the’ house, for the purpose of catching flies and other insects, 
and follow their vocation with the most persevering and successful 
earnestness, 

In. the low grounds there is little Stone of any kind; in the upper, 
grey granite and gneise abound. A stone of the latter sort, brought 
from Rio Pardo, was full of small green crystals, looking like emeralds, 
but of no value, unless as a matter of curiosity. Chalk and Lime-stone 
are said to exist here, though none fell under my observation. Gold 
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and Silver also, are reported to have been found, but I saw no indications 
of them. Native Sulphur was shown to me, where it was produced I 
endeavoured in vain to discover. . 

This country is blessed with a fine Climate, more especially in those 
parts of the interior where there are few marshes. The Winter begins 
in May and ends in October ; at this season the prevailing winds are from 
the East and South-Kast, frequently blowing with violence, and producing 
frost and snow. In summer the air, particularly in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of lakes and watery ground, is sometimes intensely hot and 
distressing, owing to the great quantity of vapour and the want of 
ventilation; dense black clouds appear in the evenings, producing 
thunder storms with rain and hail. | 

Nature has here produced one of her slow, but irresistible operations. 
On a careful examination of the coast, it will convincingly appear, I 
think, that it has formerly proceeded from the Castilhos Grandes, by 
the West of the Lake Mirim, the River Gonzales, and the Lagoa 
dos Patos, to the Maro of St*. Maria, near Laguna, and if so, all to 
the East of this line is made ground, formed by sand driven up from 
the ocean. 

The two lakes which form the chief features of this part of the 
country, have probably been created by the rivers which flow into them, 
repelling the sand accumulated at their mouths, by the occasional impe- 
tuosity of their currents, until the bar was formed in the dead water 
produced by the stream and the ocean. There the*bank would gradually 
rise above the high water mark, and compel the river to bend its course : 
and by constant acquisition, would grow broader and longer, and at 
length, form an estuary within it. Thus the Saboyty, the Ygaroon, and 
the Piratitiim, were forced to join before they reached the ocean, and 
their united ‘surplus waters to pass off Northward, forming in process of 
time the river Gonzales. In like manner, the Jacuy, the Camapudm, 
and other rivers, were compelled by accumulation of sand under the 
lee of St*. Maria, to take a Southern course, and produced the larger 


lake; but this discharging the greater quantity of water, the stream has 
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carried with it that of the lesser ieiees and formed me Rio Grandé, 
whose bar is still proceeding Southward. 

At first the Estuary must consist of a number of pools, sometimes 
dry, and sometimes formed into one by an increase of water. Some of 
them would, by degrees, collect in their bottoms a quantity of mud, 
which, itself accumulating, and aided by the flying sand, would, ‘at 
length, fill them up. Remnants of such lakes exist along both the 
peninsulas, and the frequent existence of clay beneath the sand is, to me, 
an evidence that they were once numerous. Had marine or fresh water 
vegetables been growing there, they would have been buried, but not 
destroyed, and, perhaps, in the course of ages, have been converted into 
different kinds of coal. ’ 

The manner in which the sand is urged forward by violent South-* 
Easterly winds, has been already stated; and, indeed, if there be any 
wind at all, the smaller particles may always be observed in progress. 
More clearly to ascertain the effects produced in this way, I frequently 
laid down pieces of wood or lumps of clay, stuck up a dry bush, and 
dug holes in the sand ; and, in a few hours, a line has been formed under 
the shelter of such substances, and the holes filled up. If the wind was 
gentle, the ridges were formed on one side only; if strong, a mass was 
accumulated all around. I have been astonished to see how soon a hil- 
lock was formed which buried the impeding article, and all traces of a. 
considerable hole obliterated. The continual’ advancement of the hills 
once formed, is illustrated by that mass of sand which has been mentioned 
as existing near the church of St. Pedro. It has been fifty years in 
accumulating, as old people tell us, and its elevation is such as to indieate 
that it must have risen about a foot every year. , 

My observations on this particular hillock will serve, ae to throw 
some light on the adhesion of the loose materials of which the neigh: 
bouring deserts are composed. Its encroachment on the street occasioned 
_ many men to be employed in clearing it away; and it was matter of no 
small surprise to me that, as they worked at the bottom, the heap did 
not slide downward, but the face of it remained nearly perpendicular. 
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On closer inspection I found that the whole mass was composed of 
Lamine, which had acquired so much adhesion, that pieces, might be 
taken out nearly as large as our half-crowns. I endeavoured next to find 
-.how and in what number these Laminz were formed. By ascertaining 
how many of them were contained in an inch, I concluded that the mass 
must be, at least, equal to the number of days in fifty years, and that . 
the accumulated sand of each day was consolidated by the calmness and 
the dews of the succeeding night ; a variety of tints being observabie 
in them, as in sand-stone in general, probably according to the measure 
of moisture employed in their formation. ‘The appearance corresponded 
exactly with that of the micaceous laminated sand-stone of England ; so 
that it seems that sand, gathered by wind alone, would produce this 
kind of stone, and in fifty years might acquire consistency enough to 
enable the mass to support a face of ninety degrees. 

Dried branches of shrubs are frequently found upon the sandy 
wastes, which once enjoyed moisture enough to enable them to. vegetate. 
These disappearing, as did the wood, clay, and twigs, with which my 
experiments were made, would continue to retain their form, if the 
congregated sand ever hardened into stone; this may account for the 
appearance of such substances embedded in rocks. On like principles 
the marks of foot-steps in the sand-stone of England may be accounted 
for. My horse’s feet, in passing, frequently broke the strata to the 
depth of six inches; and should the surrounding part ever be consoli- 
dated, the impression of his foot would remain, to ever depth it 
might afterward be buried. After rain, I observed the same kind of 
depressions, on the surface of ‘these deserts, as are found in much of the 
Yorkshire sand-stone; these are overwhelmed as the sand dries, and 
begins again to move, but they are not obliterated, and remain to excite 
the curiosity of ages to come. 

These resemblances between the phenomena of sand-hills, which are 
known to have been raised by the wind alone, and those which appear in 
the consolidated ridges of Europe, might be traced, I think, in the 
deserts of Africa and Asia. Perhaps enough has been said to stimulate 
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farther inquiry into the subject. He, who here marks his wish to 
promote such investigation, is ignorant of the systems of Geology, and 
professes no more than to see with his own eyes, and from what he sees 
to form his owmpdeductions. 


The journey from St. Pedro to Rio de J Hiss was broken off at the 
Tramendahy, which river, or rather the Mambitiba, the father of the 
line, is the boundary between Rio Grandé and the province of St: 
Catherine. Here the passports and luggage are examined, and the former 
endorsed, provided the officer on duty be able to write his name? 

Laguna has a secure port for small vessels, but the bar renders its 
entrance difficult. It 1s a small town, prettily situated on the Eastern 
side of a bay, yielding abundance of fish, some of which is exported. 
It has some commerce with Rio de Janeiro, and attempts have been 
made to transfer to it that of Porto Alegro. But though the ciréuitous 
route of the Lagoa dos Patos and the Rio Grandé would thus be avoided, 
there is, on the other side, the serious obstacle of a land-carriage not to 
be completed in less than five days. At a small distance inward is the 
Morro of Santa Maria, called, in some English charts, the Morro of 
St. Martha, the last abutment of the mountains, at their Southern limit, 
which extends to the sea. A little bie it is the great Eastern Serro 
skirting the ocean. 

The distance hence to St. Catherine’s is ninety miles, stoi a moun- 
tainous and wo®dy road, through a country abounding in wild beasts, 
and occupied by Indians hardly less savage. In these journeys through 
the province of Rio Grandé travellers are usually well armed; the suide 
seldom carrying any weapon besides his knife or a kind of short sword. 
When meeting people unknown to us in the trackless plains, we contrive 
to pass at a distance, with mutual looks of suspicious scrutiny. When 
the parties are slightly acquainted, they advance slowly, and salute in a 
formal way; but when acknowledged friends are distinguished, they 
gallop eagerly towards each other, and are loud and extravagant in their 
compliments. What is doing, where going, and the general views of 
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each party are communicated; and it is much if a foreigner does not 
think the interview long. If parties join, who. are going in the same 
direction, particularly if they consist of young men, a scene of frolic 
ensues. They act all the parts of mimic war of attack and defence, of 
flight and pursuit; commencing with the thongs attached to their 
bridles, they soon take out their knives, and flourish them so earnestly 
as apparently, to threaten serious mischief, though none is done. Their 
safety arises, no doubt, principally from their dexterous horsemanship, 
and their imperturbable good-temper. The greater sedateness of elderly 
people renders them more desirable companions over such dreary wastes. 
The guides in general approve themselves trust-worthy men, A gentle- 
man of my establishment, bringing from Porto Alegro a quantity of 
gold, entrusted a wedge, worth about seven hundred pounds, to his 
guide, to whom it seemed neither a temptation nor a burdensome 
charge, for it» was carelessly thrown about in his wallett, and delivered 
in safety. 

The horses in this country are light and active, with a good portion 
of blood; but, ridden without shoes, their hoofs become broad and flat. 
Many are kept on every farm for breeding and labour; the latter are 
generally allowed, when young, to pasture with a trained mare, often 
attended by her sucking foal, and sometimes by progeny of different 
ages. When they have continued long with their female companion, 
they do not willingly leave her; this attachment renders them peculiarly 
useful in travelling. Some are reared for sale, whose value is commonly 
about three pounds twelve shillings. .I was offered one of them in Rio 
Grandé, with his bridle and saddle for a hundred dollars ; the stirrups 
were of silver, the head-stall covered with plates, and the crupper orna- 
mented with stars of the same metal ; the trappings must have been worth 
more than ten times as much as the horse. 

~ Mules are by no means common, nor are they proper to pasture 
among mares, on account of a singular quality often observed in them. 
The female mule has a strange attachment to a foal, she caresses it, and 
becomes so jealous that she will not suffer the mother to approach; 
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hence the young creature soon dies of hunger, a sacrifice to distorted 
nature. ° : 

Though I have described the route from Laguna to St. Catharine's 
by land, I proceeded at this time by sea, in a light brig. We hada fine 
breeze, and kept close along the shore, passing a little to the Eastward - 
of the island of Arvorédos. This appeared to be a rock of a roundish 
form, with a bold lofty shore; but night prevented ‘us from»seeing much 
of it, or of the neighbouring coast. The island, which gives name to 
the province, is also high land. aaiee 

This Province, the smallest in Brazil, extends from the Mambituiba 
to the St. Francisco, and from the coast to the summit of the Serro. It 
is divided into three parishes, and contains seven wretched villages, made 
up of mud huts, irregularly placed, and thirty thousand inhabitants. 
It enjoys a very agreeable climate, and is accounted a cheap place of 
residence. On this account an English family, with straitened finances, 
settled here; but, though attaining their first object, they were, on the 
whole, miserably disappointed. There are none of the most common 
accommodations, the habits of the peopleyare disgustingly dirty, and 
their morals depraved. ‘The opportunities and means of commerce were, 
also, at that period, few, but have since become more abundant. ® 

St. Catherine’s appears to have been the station of many of the 
earliest colonists ; its native inhabitants having often been observed to 
differ considerably from the true bred Portuguese, in stature, figure, and 
manners. This difference may arise partly from the great variety of 
masters who have ruled the country, and partly from the multitude of 
strangers, who, for a long period, have visited it. 

To early, colonization, as well as to a favourable climate, may pro- _ 
bably be traced the superiority which the island of St. Catherine has 
obtained in its productions over many other parts of Brazil. Both 
Wheat and Milho are grown here, Pulse is eultivated in every part, 
Onions are abundant, and have credit for smgular excellence ; Mandioca 
flourishes in the sandy soil, near the coast, and there are plantations of 
Sugar and Coffee. The Oranges are chiefly of the small red kind, called 
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Tangerinas, and though beyond this point to the South they do not 
flourish, are well flavoured. The hills are clothed with timber, in the 
continental part of the province, as well as on the island ; and the people 
boast of some sorts well adapted for furniture. 

Whatever foundation there may be for this boast, none of the 
timber is, I believe, exported ; though other produce, and among the 
rest lime, is carried to Rio de Janeiro. Some of the merchants have 
displayed great spirit in their speculations, and made considerable profit, 
more especially in the fisheries. I had myself among them friends and 
customers, who traded briskly with several parts of the continent, and 
up the rivers to the Northward; and proved themselves to be honest as 
well as enterprising men. Had the report, which once greatly prevailed, 
been well founded, that the island was to be ceded to the Crown of 
Great Britain, and made a free port, the most essential advantages might 
have accrued both to this country and to Brazil. Many of the Brazilians 
are such warm admirers of our Constitution, particularly of the repre- 
sentative part, though, at the same time, knowing very little of the 
object of their praise, that they were prepared, had the cession been 
made, to abandon their places of abode and become citizens of St. 
Catherine’s, | 

The St. Francisco is the only considerable and important river in the 
province ; the country about it, though rich, is swampy and unhealthy, 
Numerous small and rapid streams descend from the mountains, all along 
the coast, bringing with them much of the soil, which, being deposited 
at the foot of the Serro, forms, together with the sand thrown in from 
the sea, a flat country abounding with lakes and marshes, especially 
towards the Northern extremity of the province. The principal island 
has, near its Northern and Southern ends, several smaller ones, covered 
with wood of little value. 

Nearly opposite to the principal village, on the banks of the 
Cubatam, some sulphureous springs have been discovered, said to resem- 


ble the waters of Harrogate, with the addition of considerable warroth, 
Hh © 
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Swamps render the road to the spot very bad, and the absolute want of 
every convenience for invalids prevents their receiving any advantage 
from this salutary provision of nature. 

On the bank of the St. Francisco was recently found, beneath the 
surface of the water, a very extraordinary crystal, formed round the root 
of a tree, and upwards of twenty-four inches long. Next to the wood 
was a coating, about half an inch thick, white at the surface, and gradu- 
ally changing toward the wood into the common appearance of flint, 
but at the bottom somewhat darker. On it stood, in regular order, 
white and transparent pyramids, half an inch high, each made up of 
four equilateral triangles, of which pyramids there were about fifteen in 
every circle. The root was much decayed, and dropped out, leaving a 
long tube, whose bore was three inches in diameter, and whose internal 
surface displayed the impression of the knots and marks of the wood, 
retaining also fragments of the bark attached to it. This crystal was 
found by four men, who, disagreeing about its value, broke it into as 
many parts, and each took one. William Harrison, Esq. of Rio de 
Janeiro, became possessed of one of these pieces, and sent it, I believe, 
to his friends in Liverpool. There were apparent indications of the 
manner in which this Fossil advanced to its full size, by Lamine 
successively laid on the pyramids, and the base thickening in conse- 
quence. Not only, as it seemed to me, do such Fossils grow, but I 
apprehend that, where the situation and circumstances are favourable, 
they are produced in a comparatively short period. But how formed, 
and from what materials, I presume not to say. 

The Military Establishment is trifling; a few troops of the line 
are stationed in redoubts, in the continental parts of the province, at 
the distance of from seven miles to twenty from the coast. Their only 
object is to keep in check the native Indians, who are in complete 
possession of the mountains. 

The death of an old Governor gave an epportunity of witnessing 
a curious Funereal Ceremony. The corpse was dressed in the same 
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full military uniform which the General wore when commanding in 
a battle remembered with honour in the neighbourhood. An arm- 
chair supported the body, and the people went to pay it their respects, 
much the same as to a living governor. This custom is not peculiar 
to St. Catherine’s; through the whole of Brazil a ceremonious visit is 


usually paid to the dead, 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE GITY.—BUILDINGS.—POPULATION.—COURT.—CONDUCT AND 
POPULARITY OF THE REGENT.—THEATRE.—ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS.—THEIR 
INFLUENCE UPON MANNERS.—ARMY, AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. —INTERNAL 
CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY.—FOREIGN RELATIONS.—MARRIAGE OF A PRIN- 
CESS. — COMMERCIAL IMPROVEMENTS. —DOMESTIC COMFORTS.—THE MIDDLE 
HARBOUR.—HOSPITAL DOS ENCHADOS.—ROCKS AND ISLANDS.—PARTY OF PLEA- 
SURE.— LAZARETTO. —GAMBO/A. — BRITISH BURIAL-GROUND. — DESICCATION. — 
PONTE CAJU/.—MARICANA’..—NEVAS ISLANDS.—ST. LORENZO.—PRAIA GRANDE’. 
ISLAND OF VILLEGAGNON. 


DURING the period from the Queen’s arrival a favourable altera- 
tion in the Brazilian capital, now more commonly called by its proper 
name, St.* Sebastian, made considerable advances. New streets were 
added to the city, and new markets established ; old ones were greatly 
improved in cleanliness. The houses were more generally and symmetri- 
cally whitened and painted, the ugly looking jealousies were removed, 
and some of the balconies, which remained, ornamented with plants and 
flowers. Many small villas and gardens adorned the neighbourhood, and 
patches of ground were carefully cultivated for grass, for vegetables, 
and for flowers. The roads were widened in various directions, and kept 
more clear of brushwood and other similar impediments ; and a new one 
was in progress across the marshes West of the city, to the village of St. 
Christophe, whither the Royal Family frequently retired. 
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The unsettled state of Portugal occasioned a large influx of inhabi- 
tants; many came thither from other disturbed parts of Europe; some 
also from the different provinces of Brazil, and other foreign possessions 
of the Crown. Some were attracted by the prospect of commercial 
advantages; more, perhaps, by the desire of witnessing the growing 
splendour of their country, of forming new connexions, learning new 
modes, and sharing the admiration with which wealth and influence are 
usually attended. Not a few came to seek for favour at the hands of the 
new rulers, to appeal to them for redress in cases of injustice and 
oppression, or, by the tender of their services, to obtain a share in the 
good things which were distributed. 

At Court there began to appear some resemblance of European 
magnificence. The great and wealthy met there a welcome reception, 
not only on account of the degree in which they could render themselves 
intrinsically useful, but for the additional lustre which they communicated 
to Royalty and its satellites. The old Court dress was required; the 
private gentry became more attentive to propriety and taste in their 
modes of dress; and state liveries were introduced similar to those of 
Lisbon. Houses and their furniture made a proportionate advance in 
convenience and show ; carriages were becoming numerous, some of them 
splendid, and, when proceeding to Court, were drawn by horses instead 
of mules, and attended by white servants instead of slaves. 'The Levees 
of the Prince were frequent and respectable; and, on high days, the 
ceremony of kissing hands was exhibited almost in public, for he invari- 
ably placed himself, in order to enjoy fresh air, at a balcony, where he 
could be seen by the crowd of people assembled in front of the palace. 
This not only gratified their curiosity, but, in many cases, seemed to 
awaken an anxiety for distinction, and to give strength to political 
principle. Few are disposed to be disloyal, who are allowed to witness 
the ceremonies of a Court, who know that they also may present them- 
selves to the sovereign, complying only with established forms, on 
appointed evenings of the week, and find the road to honours equally 


open to merit wherever it appears. 
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On different occasions the Regent had presented himself with confi- 
dence in the midst of his people. He had opened, with his own hand, a 
new public Fountain, which brought, from a distance of four or five miles, 
the first of blessings in a climate like that of Rio. He had attended care- 
fully to the management of the Police, appointed some excellent officers, 
and promoted many Brazilians to places of honour and of trust. He had 
gratified the troops by treating them with freedom, and by attending 
reviews. 'Tothe people he had given consideration, and brought them to 
feel their importance as a state. In consequence he was hailed as the 
benefactor of the country, the founder of a new empire, and distinguished 
by the title, as he was in fact, the only civilized “ Monarch of the South.” 

Theatrical amusements kept pace in improvement with matters of 
more immediate importance. Not only did the Regent indulge what 
seemed a strong personal taste, by his frequent attendance upon them, 
but he appeared in the Theatre accompanied by his family. Hence it 
became fashionable for all, who wished to be thought persons of conse- 
quence, to show themselves there; and the spell which bound the 
Brazilian ladies to home and seclusion was broken. The multitude 
followed; some to wonder at the play, some to gaze at the fair. In the 
pieces represented, the manners, vices, dialect, and other peculiarities of 
the colony, were ridiculed ; and the public taste, in consequence, amended, 
The people had even advanced so far as diffidently venturing to applaud, 
when they were pleased; but had not sufficient confidence to express 
their disapprobation. 

Great alteration was also taking place in Ecclesiastical Affairs. A 
Nuncio had arrived from the Pope; rather to keep up the connexion of 
the Holy Father with the country than to issue and enforce the Papal 
mandates. A Bishop had been appointed to the widely extended See of 
St. Sebastian, who, without being a bigot, dared to do his duty, and 
managed with dexterity the multitude of ignorant and superstitious. 
He travelled to some parts of his diocese, and looked carefully into 
their religious state. He encouraged marriages, solemnized them in 
person, dispensed frequently with the edicts of Rome, and set aside the 
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authority of his Lisbonian superiors, when it interfered with the welfare 
of his charge. He published some admirable pastoral addresses, in which 
he invited the people to religious observances, granted dispensations to 
those whose circumstances rendered a compliance inconvenient, especially 
to the clerks and domestics of Protestants, but enjoined them, at the 
same time, not to mingle fish and flesh in their meals on days of sacred 
obligation, nor to dispute with heretics on the points of Catholic faith. 
The Priests of the Chapel Royal had been set on a footing, in point of 
rank, with the Monsenhors of Lisbon, and the same dress was assigned 
to them. The number of effective Clergy was increased, and their 
miserable pittances augmented. The sacred edifices were attended to, 
new ones built, the old cleansed and adorned, bells introduced, and 
cemeteries allotted, out of the city, to British subjects and to negroes. 
Convents were strictly inspected, the devotion of children to a monastic 
life was discountenanced, the loose discipline of those already professed 
was exposed and amended, and the intrusion of men of notoriously bad 
character, into the most sacred offices, in a great measure prevented. 
Priests, of all descriptions, were necessitated to maintain a regard to 
propriety of conduct in public; and the show of amendment no doubt 
sorhetimes led to the reality. i . 

The articles, which may, without great iaeerey be called the 
materials of religion, were supplied with a liberal hand. Churches and 
altars were decorated, images were procured and banners embroidered. 
In every department of religious service, both within doors and without, 
gold, silver, precious stones, silk, and laurels appeared in abundance. 
The ear as well as the eye and the sense of smelling were gratified ; 
and Brazilians hardly knew: which to admire most, the vestments of the 
altar, the modulation of the orchestra, or the odours of the censer. 
Divine service was performed more frequently, and the hours were ren- 
dered more reasonable. Processions of the Host were less common, and 
conducted in a much more respectable manner; the images made their 
occasional appearance in the streets with greater decorum, and excited 
higher veneration. Brotherhoods, that most important branch of Catholic 
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discipline, were established or filled up; every man was taught that it 
was his duty to connect himself with some one of them, and even 
negroes were allowed to put on the habit of an order, to carry a silver 
wand, and to appear in processions with Princes and Priests, the nobility 
of earth and of heaven. 

On the day of Corpus Christi, the chief festival of the Catholic 
system, it was determined to have an exhibition which should make a 
general and deep impression. The people beheld the infant Saviour 
conducted to Egypt with the utmost pomp, escorted by Princes and 
Dignitaries, both lay and ecclesiastic, together with the whole body of 
Military for his guard, and all the insignia which might represent him as 
the King of Kings, the Universal Sovereign. They saw their own Chief 
Priest following, and folding in his bosom that which they deem the 
very essence of Godhead ; and their own Sovereign, whom they esteem 
the greatest of Monarchs, submissively bearing a candle at his side. 
The eye, thus assailed, aroused the imagination, and overawed the 
mind; every knee was bent, every head uncovered, and every tongue 
dumb; the whole assembled crowd, for a time at least, became religious, 
without the power of accounting for the change. 

Religious festivals and ceremonies produced another and a more 
permanent effect. Females, except those of the ‘superior class, were 
excluded from the palace; and at the theatre no woman is admitted into 
the pit. The Church is open to all, and its appointments were allowed 
to be equally interesting to both sexes; husbands and fathers therefore 
were compelled, under the new order of things, to relax their domestic 
discipline, and open the doors of their harems. Some degree of liberty 
being allowed to the prisoners, it became impossible any longer to confine 
them. Certain shrines must be visited, the boons which ladies desired 
must be sought at the altar, and vows must be paid to their patron saints, 
on days and at places more especially devoted to such a outst Mix- 
tures of religion and pleasure, not unlike our village wakes, at their 
earlier periods, were revived and multiplied. The fine climate of Brazil 
and the brilliant full moon lent their aid to enliven such meetings, and 
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prolong their enjoyments. Here was gratified the desire of being seen 
and admired; here were cultivated the love of dress and show, and that 
attention to neatness which is of infinitely higher value. Here the female 
character was prepared to assume its proper station in society, its natural 
and right influence over the hearts of men, those lords of the creation. 
From so fertile a source of moral culture arose various new modes of 
thinking, and of course a new set of manners. | 

Among the minor circumstances influencing public manners, may 
be reckoned a song which obtained a large circulation, satirizing one of 
the’prevailing vices, and into the chorus of which was happily introduced 
the name of an individual foremost in the ranks of the infamous. It was 
set to a simple air, which was daily played through the streets, as the 
military marched from the barracks to the palace. The music accorded 
with the public taste, the negroes and boys were perpetually singing in 
merry ridicule, and the song became familiar to all. In consequence the 
man particularly pointed at, either left the city or hid himself in it, 
or was hidden in the grave, for he was seen no more, and his abettors 
were glad to pass unnoticed. In no other instance did I ever see ridicule 
so well, so immediately and effectually applied. 

. Notwithstanding the general lenient nature of the alterations intro- 
duced into religious affairs, some severe measures were at this period 
employed against persons who ridiculed the ceremonies of the Church. 
Two or three’ Englishmen were imprisoned, not justly, I am inclined 
to hope, for it was at a time when a rancorous spirit had been infused 
into the military, who act as the inferior officers of Police, and were much 
disposed to abuse their authority, and to molest our countrymen. 

It is not to be denied that while the practical, as well as the ceremo- 
nious parts of Roman Catholicism, were in many instances greatly 
improved, its very foundations were shaken. So deeply were these laid 
in ignorance and absurdity, that to reform was, of necessity, to weaken 
and endanger. The bigotted and the profligate, though characteristically 
opposed to each other, united to hold in abhorrence the innovations which 


had been made in old modes, and to cherish the bitterest resentment 
a 
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towards the man to whom they were principally attributed. 
They closed his career by poison, and published a song of triumph when 
he fell. Though they gained not the point which they had in view, and 
could not overthrow what had been effected, nor altogether hinder the 
progress of improvement, they fancied themselves possessed of the vantage 
ground, and proposed the establishment of the Inquisition ; they ventured 
even to nominate the members of the Holy Court, and to fabricate some 
of its insignia. These and similar proceedings occasioned great confusion, 
and made way for an extended system of espionage, both in civil, in 
political, and religious matters. Better spirits however ruled the storm; 
yet many were alarmed at the dangers of the State, and their anxiety 
was increased by the general progress of revolutionary principles, by the 
condition of the Spanish Provinces, where the Priesthood had lost nearly 
the whole of its influence, by the vacillation of the Royal Family, 
whose return to Portugal was expected, by the rancorous freedom with 
which the black part of the population expressed itself, and by the 
deplorable consequences which must ensue, if either the abandoned or 
the superstitious should obtain an exclusive influence in public affairs. 

An increase in the Police Guard took place during this period, it 
was invested with more power and exercised greater vigilance. This 
body, though composed of soldiers, performs all the duties of our Con.— 
stables, Overseers, and Justices. of Peace. The troops of the line, and 
the militia corps of the different provinces, were placed on a better 
footing ; and the latter description of force belonging to the City was 
obliged, at least once a month, to do the duty of the town. A stock of 
arms and ammunition of every description had been provided, and the 
manufacture, the sale, and the possession of gunpowder, placed exclu- 
sively in the hands of Government. Colleges and Schools had been 
opened, Professors appointed in various branches of science, and a 
Botanical Garden laid out, where many exotic plants were collected, and 
seemed to thrive. The Misericordia was enlarged and much improved, 
and Infanticide in a great measure prevented, by the establishment of a 
Foundling Hospital, The proceedings of Justice were in many points 
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altered for the better; and it was no longer necessary to appeal from the 
Courts of Brazil to those of Lisbon. The Post-Office had extended its 
connexions to every part of the Portuguese dominion; in Brazil, more 
especially, the most distant provinces and towns communicated with each 
other, with ease and confidence. Insurance-Offices had been opened in 
the city; three Booksellers had established themselves ; and a Gazette was 
_ published there twice in the week. 

Many of these changes, though more immediately affecting the 
capital, had a considerable influence over the whole country. Other 
improvements belonged more to the provinces than to the city, yet contri- 
buted largely to its welfare. Officers had been sent into the interior by 
different routes ; Forts built on the frontiers, and detachments stationed 
wherever it was thought they would be serviceable ; Telegraphs had also 
been erected along the coast. The Finances of the country were rendered 
more productive ; several of the duties were farmed to advantage. Skilful 
men were sent into the Provinces as Governors, and a strict charge given 
them to proceed upon the principles adopted in the capital for the 
improvement of the country. Hamlets had been transformed into 
villages, and villages raised to the rank of towns, and furnished with 
suitable functionaries. Many old Roads were cleared of encumbrances from 
the city, even to the extent of a thousamd or fifteen hundred miles. One 
of the most important joined the mouth of the Rio Docé with the interior 
of Minas Geraes ; and another connected Paré and Maranham with Rio de 
Janeiro, St. Paul’s, Rio Grandé, and Monte Video. Attempts were 
made to civilize the Indians; a sort of Conservator was placed over them, 
who seemed to gain their confidence, and a few of their young people 
were brought to Rio for instruction, particularly in the art of husbandry. 
Regulations were published relative to the Slave Trade, which contributed 
much to the health and comfort of the unfortunate subjects of this com- 
merce, while on their passage. 

The opponents of these measures were not wrong in attributing 
them chiefly to the truly patriotic and indefatigable Minister, Don 


Rodrigues Condé de Linhares; nor were they altogether mistaken, as 
112 
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to the prosecution of their own views, when they laid him in the grave. 
His successors in office possessed neither the head nor the heart, to 
resume and carry forward his plans. ‘The best among them was undoubt- 
edly the Condé de Barcos, a sickly and short-lived man. The worst 
was Don Joan d’ Almeida, whose moral and political character sunk 
below the range of any common scale of humanity. Fortunately, he 
had it not long in his power to interdict improvement, though in his 
short ministry and life he did the country indescribable mischief. 

The foreign political relations of Brazil had become more settled and 
firm. The Court of St. Sebastian’s had received Ambassadors from Great 
Britain, from Spain, and the United States of America. Consuls too 
were sent by each of these powers, and Brazil had established in their 
countries officers of the same class, to facilitate her commerce. She had 
also entered into a friendly communication with the Independents of 
Buenos Ayres; and though the treaty concluded by her Envoy had not 
been ratified, she was set at ease with regard to the safety of her most 
important Province, that of Rio Grandé do Sul. The Government had 
so far recovered its proper tone as to send. a few ships of war to sea, to 
eruise with the British Fleet; and had laid down the’ keels of several 
new ones. Its Arsenals were enlarged and furnished ; an Admiralty and 
War-Office were established, and a Nautical Almanack published. The 
British Packets, in which Brazil has a share, maintained for us a regular 
correspondence with the European States, and kept up our knowledge of 
general politics. The Packets of Bahia communicated with all the 
Northern parts of Brazil, and gave us some commercial facilities. It was 
a great object. with the Government to connect the disjointed members of. 
the kingdom, to strengthen its power at home, and to render it respec- 
table abroad. Under the supposition that the decree of the French 
Tyrant,—* The Bourbons have ceased to reign,”—would be carried into 
effect, the Princess Regent had demanded that the Spanish Provinces 
should submit to her as their lawful Sovereign, and began to fancy that 
her wish was about to be accomplished. When this haughty woman felt 
herself checked in her progress, and was driven to other measures, some 
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of the Brazilians, without much reason, regarded the marriage of her 
eldest daughter with Don Carlos of Spain, in 1810, as another act of 
the same comedy, all the parts of which were intended to promote an 
unity of interests throughout the whole Continent of South America, 
and ultimately to bring it under the influence of one crown. 
That this Royal Marriage might be celebrated with suitable splen- 
“dour, an attempt was made to get up some of those spectacles which 
the Portuguese love and reckon manly. A place was erected for the 
exhibition of bull fights, and men skilful in such exercises were collected. 
There was also something in humble imitation of the ancient tournaments, 
in which images were introduced, and gained great: applause, whose 
centre of gravity was so placed as to cause them to recover their position 
when overturned. The genius of Brazil made his appearance, repre- 
sented by an Indian on horseback, whose courser spouted vapour. The 
long-past glory of Portugal was shown by the models of some forts in 
the East Indies, taken by her victorious troops almost three hundred 
years before, And the present power of the Sovereign was displayed by 
an assemblage of every class of human beings, who live under his sway ; 
of Europeans in their full dress, Asiatics in their regular costume, South 
American Indians in their gaudy plumage, and Africans dressed like 
baboons, with moss instead of hair, affecting to exhibit the evolutions, 
and resemble in manner, as they did in intellect, their irrational prototypes. * 
Every country brought forward its peculiar diversions, and all joined to 
render homage to their Prince. The games were not ill adapted to cir- 
eumstances; they might have served any where for the amusement of 
boyhood ; and created here such an interest in men emerging from semi- 
barbarism, and the profundity of ignorance, that they wondered how 
it was possible for us not to share their admiration. Happily for the 
future character of Brazil, it was found that from nature or climate, the 
bulls could not be enraged; and the frivolities and absurdities which 
succeeded the best, were so pointed out and ridiculed that the shows were 
never repeated, 


Among commercial improvements may be noticed the enlargement 
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of the buildings connected with the Custom House, the regulation of 
the Public Wharfs, and the permission to deposit goods under certain 
restrictions, at the private ones. The modes of entering and clearing out 
of vessels were also altered for the better, and Fiadors and Assignantes 
accepted instead of the immediate payment of duties. Greater dispatch 
and more regular order: were introduced into business, and men were 
more rarely seen, who, under the pretence of seeking for contraband” 
goods, picked the pockets of retail dealers. ‘The barge and other mono- 
polies were abolished. Stocks were better adapted to the demand, while 
the inland, the coasting, and the foreign trades were greatly extended. 
A manufactory of cordage and sailcloth had been set on foot, under the 
sanction of Government, for the supply of the fleet; the fabrication of 
woollen and cotton cloth had been attempted and met with encourage- 
ment; more decided success attended new projects in the different lines 
of wood, iron, copper, tin, and leather. Considerable tracks of land 
were brought into cultivation, and better modes of culture adopted. The 
changes in the face of the country, while they advanced its produce, 
served gre atly to ameliorate its climate. 

An increase of domestic comfort had arisen from the establishment 
of a Market for cattle without the City, and of several Markets for 
Vegetables and Fruit within it ; from a more abundant and regular supply 

of Fish, and the more free use of Mutton ; from greater care with respect 
to the quality of meat and the cleanliness of the places where it was 
slaughtered and exposed to sale. Craftsmen of different descriptions had 
made their appearance; among them so many smiths, that it was no 
longer difficult to get a horse shod. Mills for grinding corn had been 
much improved, and bread was come more into use. Charcoal was 
manufactured, and for cooking introduced into the houses. Nuisances 
were more readily removed, and even scavengers were now and then seen 
in the streets. 


The Harbour of Rio de Janeiro is naturally divided into three 
sections. The lower one, bounded by a line crossing from the hill of 
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St. Bento to the point of # 


een, has been already slightly described. 
The middle section, extg 


ne to the Ilha do Governador, comprehends 
a large expanse of water, studded with many charming islands. Tha 
dos’ Enchados, a rock covered with @ thin and poor soil, presents a 
pleasing object to the city and various parts of the bay. On it stands 
one of the public wharfs, and a large neat building, formerly appropri- 
ated to persons afflicted with the Elephantiasis, a disease which once 
greatly prevailed in this country. Lately this edifice has been assigned 
to the use of the British fleet for an hospital, and nothing certainly could 
be better adapted to the purpose. 

Here I saw an instance of that singular malady, the Guinea-worm. 


The patient was a negro-boy, about fourteen years of age, among whose 
countrymen the disease chiefly prevails. The animal, if so it may be 
called, appeared coiled up beneath the skin; after some time, what was 
said to be the head protruded itself, this was seized with a small forceps, 
and the worm drawn out to the length of two inches; the extracted 
part was then wound about a small stick, to prevent its return. In a few 
hours after another portion was drawn out, and secured in the same Way ; 
by a similar process, the greatest care being always used not to break it, 
the whole was extracted, and then appeared like a thin dry thread of 
catgut, and was several feet in length. The boy had these worms in 
every part of his body, had been treated for them in his own country, 
and was deemed incurable, and, on that account, had been sold by his 
parents for two yards of checked linen. He remained in the hospital 
about three weeks, was placed, I believe, in a state of complete saliva- 
tion, and then discharged cured. For five years afterward, during almost 
every day of which I saw him, he remained free from the complaint, 
and proved an excellent servant, often expressing his gratitude to his 
master in warm and simple terms. “ My father in Africa,” he would 
say, “ sold me; you are my father, I love you best.” I have pleasure in 
adding, that I met with the lad in Paris, in October, 1819, and that he 
continued perfectly well. I believe he is now, June 21st, 1820, at Buxton. 

A cluster of bold rocks appears about a mile farther Westward, 


————— 
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adding much to the interest of the picture the largest of them is a 
strong building used as a powder-magaz pd a residence for a few 
soldiers who guard it. On the East of the rock the water is nearly a 
hundred feet deep, and is the resort of many porpoises; on the West 
it is shallow, and forms the beautiful bay of St. Christophe. In the 
midst of this expanse, which is about two miles broad, is a small island, 
so singularly picturesque, that no one can behold it from the surrounding 
heights without admiration, and few, I believe, ever saw a picture of 
the bay, from such a station, without supposing that the artist had 
indulged a happy fancy, instead of copying the scene as it lay before 
him. Of late the effect has been partly spoiled by the erection of a large 
warehouse upon it; the reflection that beauty has been sacrificed to 
utility, hardly consoles the observer. 

Near the Southern shore are two islands remarkable for their 
symmetry, and still rich, even though partly stripped of their verdure. 
On the larger of them I enjoyed, together with a few Brazilian families, 
what bore some resemblance to their former common parties of pleasure. 
A short account of the fete may serve as a specimen of social manners at 
this period of my residence. ; 

Joining the party on the beach, I was introduced to the servants, 
by an acquaintance, who said to them,—“ this is my friend, if he steal 
any thing I am accountable for it.” To an English ear such an introduc- 
tion sounded grating; but to a Brazilian, instead of intimating that 
the person in question is in the least addicted to pilfering, it is equivalent 
to declaring, that his character for rectitude and propriety of conduct is 
so established, that no one will believe another who attempts to slander 
him. This is the sense in which the negroes universally understand the 
phrase ; and such distorted modes of expression are so common here, 
with persons of all ranks, as to form a verys observable feature in a 
portrait of the country. 

The party left the city by water about fae o’clock in the morning 
of a Dia santo, carrying provisions and the most essential articles of 
table furniture. Having landed the servants and baggage, my friends 
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proceeded to a neighbouring chapel and heard mass. Breakfast was 
taken on their return, and proved a scene of noisy mirth and good 
humour. Afterward every one exerted himself to promote his own 
diversion and that of his companions. Both sexes contended in feats of 
speed, agility, or strength, with unbounded gaiety and frolic, and gave 
full play to the buoyancy of their spirits. All this, it is allowed, was 
not very conformable to our measured deportment in society, and by 
many will be denounced as indecorous. To me the scene presented the 
playfulness of nature, untrammelled by forms, remote from prudery and 
suspicion, from the consciousness of evil committed or intended. And 
why not be active and airy while nature allows us? Why resolve that 
all who are so, let their previous customs and habits be what they may, 
must necessarily be vicious or vulgar ? 

When the sun rose too high to admit of continued exertion, con- 
versation, cards, and music, filled up the interval before dinner. The 
servants, as it was a fish-day, had been employed in drawing the Seine, 
and had procured an ample supply for those of the company who were 
unprovided with a dispensation. A Priest, however, who joined our 
party, kindly offered his utmost influence with the Creator of all good 
things, to prevent his being displeased with those who might on such an 
eccasion dine on flesh; yet, agreeable to the established'rule, he would 
not hear of any one mixing flesh with fish in his meal. With a small 
part of the company I spent an hour in going, in a canoa, to the neigh- 
bouring rocks, to draw up from-the deep some of those singular animals 
with which the harbour of Rio abounds, and which, I think, would 
fully repay the Icthyologist’s minute investigation. . 

Our dinner, like its prelude, had. too little form to be, in general, 
pleasing to an English taste, and its modes would hardly chime with our 
usual conceptions of comfort; but, as is commonly the case here, it 
proved a hearty meal, and fitted most of us for repose. Few could have 
the accommodation of a bed; many preferred a siesta out of doors, and 
for them mats were spread under the trees. About four the party 


re-assembled, seated themselves on the grass, talked, sang, and enjoyed 
KK . 
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some frolic of a gentler kind, until the hour of Ave Marias. We then 
entered canoas, attended divine service at the Lazaretto, and retired to 
our respective homes. 

The Hospital for Lepers, where we attended evening worship, was 
once a house of recreation belonging to the Jesuits. It stands on an 
elevation, close to the water, and rears its turrets amidst a rich shrub. 
bery, in part the effect of cultivation. The charity is an excellent one, 
supported by voluntary contributions; but I fear shamefully misadminis~ 
tered. Nothing, however, can be more useless than remonstrance 
on such points; as no accounts of any state, or charitable expenses, 
except those of the Misericordia, are ever rendered to the public in 
Rio; and it would be accounted impertinent in any individual to call 
for them. Every public officer is accountable to his Superior alone, so 
that peculation, in which both are thoroughly agreed, goes on unexposed, 
and, in many cases, without a consciousness of criminality. Between 
the Hospital and the Northern extremity of this Bay of St. Christophe 
the shore becomes comparatively tame; yet under a greater disadvantage 
than this, that of receiving part of the filth of the city, it exhibits 
a pleasant row of small houses, ; 

The Sacco, or little recess of Gambéa, a portion of the more richly 
diversified Southern shore, is also skirted by a line of dwellings, backed 
by a verdant mountain, Here is a large building, in which the newly. 
arrived negroes perform a sort of quarantine. A little farther, on the 
slope of the hill, is the British burying-ground, where the first funeral 
service was performed in April, 1811, which was too soon followed by 
others. They seemed to have a great effect on the minds of the Bra- 
zilians who witnessed them. The situation, ill fitted for a cemetery, 
would have been a fine one for a residence. 

Just at hand is one of the public Wharfs, where vessels of a hun- 
dred tons burden may conveniently discharge their lading; and round a 
well wooded point is the Sacco dos Alfares. This communicates with the 
marsh at the back of the city, and formerly joined the sea through the 
Campo da Santa Anna, and the spot where are now the public gardens, 
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The channel was filled up by the accumulation of sand from the Sacco da 
Gloria. In 1650, the Largo da Lapa was under water; in 1700, a stream 
passed Eastward from Mata Cavallos to the harbour ; half a century later 
the Campo da Santa Anna was marshy, and covered with Mangue; in 
1808, the limits of the morass had been greatly circumscribed, yet the 
water continued so broad and deep, that I was surprised at the grounding 
of a boat on the spot where the bridge of Mata Cavallos and some large 
warehouses now stand. The desiccation, assisted by art, afterwards 
proceeded more rapidly, and it is now proposed to carry a road from the 
Palace of Boa Vista directly across the sand-banks and the islands, to the 
point of Gambéa. The water there is now three or four feet deep, and 
furnishes a great quantity of shells, which are collected by people wading, 
and reduced by burning to lime. 

Ponte Cajii is a fine elevated tongue of land, separating the bay of 
St. Christophe from that of Maricané. It enjoys a clean beach, pure 
air, one of the best views of the harbour, especially of the roadstead, 
where the vessels of war anchor, and the utmost facility for communica- 
tion with them by signals. On this account it has been selected as a 
place of residence for the British Admiral. Formerly this part of the 
coast was an island, and there are still traces of the last narrow channel, 
through which the water flowed from one bay to the other. Though 
the agricultural improvement of the neighbouring estates has produced a 
wish that the channel should be re-opened, the same process is going on, 
and a few years will unite the island of Ferreiro with the main land, 
and render the passage round the point still more difficult. 

The Bay of Maricané borrows the name of a river flowing into 
its farther extremity, and both are indebted for their appellation to the 
Indian Penates. It is two miles deep and one broad, surrounded with 
low and swampy shores, is rapidly diminishing in size from the great 
quantity of sand flowing into it, and is, altogether, one of the least 
pleasing recesses of the singular harbour of Rio. The Mangue, taking 
root from its drooping branches, and thickly covering its banks, is the 


hiding place of various birds of the Succoo or Heron tribe, some of 
KkQ 
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which are not common in other parts of the country. On its Northern 
side are several fine islands, between which run shallow streams of 
remarkably clear water. The Ilha dos Fradres is distinguished by a 
Convent, which furnishes a striking object from many distant parts of 
the harbour. Here, dug horizontally into the face of a hill, is a well, 
which furnishes excellent water, and many tales for credulous and 
superstitious gossips. In its retired situation, it is more than possible 
that strange appearances and noises may have been noticed, and some 
violence may occasionally have been committed. 'To prevent its recur- 
rence an enclosure has been thrown round the well, and its water 
appropriated to the Convent. Its mysterious popular character does not 
prevent the resort of boats, which find shelter in its neighbourhood 
during the prevalence of violent South-Westerly winds. ‘The other 
islands are not only naturally pleasant, but display the comets arising 
from industrious cultivation ; this, the property and residence of Priests, 
is neglected, barren, and desolate. On the opposite shore of the bay 
there is often left, by the tide, a large quantity of a colourless jelly-like 
substance, in hemispherical masses; and sometimes there appear among 
them some which contain a purple fluid, and are, in consequence, of a 
dark hue. Perhaps these are only more matured specimens of the same 
matter. However this may be, the colouring liquor gave them a different 
appearance, in the eye of an uninitiated man, from common substances of 
a like kind, and, on this account, they were made the subject of a note. 

The line which forms the Northern limit of this middle section of 
the harbour is about nine miles in extent, and, at its Kastern extremity, 
lie the Nevas Islands, displaying that luxuriant vegetation which usually 
arises from.a rich soil, in such a climate as this; they possess much of 
nature’s most brilliant scenery, Having been the residence of families 
which once were great, their abodes, and the Chapels connected with 
them, are become ornamental parts of different views. In the process 
of time several of them have changed masters, more modern houses 
have supplanted the ancient mansions, and, while population has 
advanced, the riches of the soil have been rendered more abundantly 
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useful. The islands are stripped, it is true, of a large portion of their 
forest honours, a rage for cutting down every thing like a tree still 
prevails, and they are deformed by smoking lime-kilns. Yet, in spite of 
these disparagements, they retain so much of their exquisite pristine 
beauty as to render navigation in the midst of them highly delightful. 
Though gradually losing the ornaments which now excite our admira- 
tion; though the brown projecting rock, which glows in the sun, and 
enlivens the broad display of foliage, may be so bared as to become an 
object of disgust; many of these scenes still surpass the creations of a 
lively fancy, and can be but poorly imitated by the pencil. No robbery 
can render them tame and uninteresting, while their visitors carry with 
them any portion of taste. The shores of the neighbourhood, too, are 
composed of a hard white sand, are broad, level, and clean; while the 
country inland is bold and verdant, and, in almost every part, affords 
something agreeable, on which the eye may rest. 

On a boldly projecting knoll, at about a third part of the elevation 
of one of the hills, which here present themselves, stand the village and 
church of St. Lorenzo, famous in Brazilian history for the gallant defence 
made by an Indian chief against a French brig of war, which attacked 
the place in 1568. He had only one gun, and probably no other balls 
than hard rounded stones; yet he had learned so much of the art of 
using them with effect, as to beat off the assailant with great slaughter. 
Such balls were not uncommon in this country formerly, and in turning 
up the soil, near my own house, which was built on the foundation of an 
old fort, several of them were found, and I have a fragment of one now 
in my possession. ‘The battle is described in a minute and spirited way 
by Vasconcellos. From his description may be gathered the progress of 
desiccation in the Bay of Santa Anna. Where the brig anchored, and 
became aground by the falling of the tide, there is not now sufficient 
water for a boat; and it seems that, when she was afloat, she retreated 
Southward over a space which now forms the isthmus between the Bay 
of Santa Anna and that of Praia Grandé. 

Native Indians still inhabit the spot, and are employed in making 
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earthen vessels for cookery, for which the city furnishes.a market. | Like 
their ancestors, who excelled in the same art three centuries ago, they 
use no machinery in moulding the clay, but- bring it into shape by 
twirling their thumbs. The women attend the ovens and bake the pans 
with care and skill; no glazing is used, yet they bear the fire well. These 
people are mild, and, though thus occupied, indolent ; with considerable 
powers of imitation, they seem to have none for invention or improve- 
ment. They are expert in the use of the bow, frequently substituting 
round balls of clay in the place of arrows. In rowing and managing 
the canoa, they are not less dexterous. They have lost their own language 
and manners, and adopted those of their conquerors. 

About a mile nearer to the point of Armazem, lies the estate 
presented by the Regent to Sir Sydney Smith. The house on it is small, 
and the situation oppresively hot; the land rocky and of little value. 
At the point itself are some large warehouses, originally constructed for 
the extraction of oil from the whale, when that fish rolled his enormous 
bulk in the harbour of Rio. Just at their back is one of the finest stations 
on the Eastern side, for viewing the whole extent of this beautiful bay. 

The Bay of Praia Grandé is one of the least recesses which we 
here met with ; but by no means the least in pleasantness. The beach is 
broad. and lined with small houses; the interior rich, though sandy ; the 
country populous, and perhaps no part of the vicinity of the city has 
undergone more advantageous changes. The Port established here com- 
municates with all the Eastern parts of the Province, and with the roads 
leading to Esperito Santo and Porto Seguro. Here are embarked all the 
different kinds of produce, which the interior abundantly furnishes. 
Hence there are boats continually plying for the city; the distance is 
about three miles, and on the passage the sea-breeze is enjoyed in all 
the fulness of its comfort: Near the centre of this bay is observed, 
at the time of the morning or evening gun, or when a salute is fired, 
one of those fine echoes with which the harbour abounds. It is occasioned 
by reverberation from the neighbouring mountains, and sometimes rolls 
and bursts with amazing grandeur. 
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On the neck of land, which separates this recess from the Sacco of St. 
Xavier, is situated the small pleasant village of St. Domingos; and on 
the point West of the village stands the unimportant battery of St. 
Joan. Passing across the water, we approach the island of Villegagnon, 
the scene of so many contests as to be highly interesting to a traveller 
in any measure versed in the history of the country. Its surface has 
undergone great alterations; the natural defences employed by its ancient 
occupiers have been destroyed, or rendered subservient to modern forti- 
fications, which now almost cover the island. Even the rocks, which 
three centuries ago surrounded it like so many sentinels, are nearly buried 
beneath the waves, Exposed to the whole weight of the ocean, and 
unable to resist the constant attrition of the tempestuous surges, they 
become undermined and slide from their place. A large mass dis- 
appeared during a gale, in the winter of 1817, and on the beach to 
leeward of them, particularly on the Praia do Flamingo, is often found 
a substance thrown up by the surf, which may be pertinently described 
as the rotten stone of Gneise. That substance has by some means 
become black and friable, and indicates that great changes must have 
taken place in the rocks near the entrance to the bay, 
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JOURNIES rrom RIO ve JANEIRO Wesrtwarp. 


A. D. 1813. 


CAATUMBI’.—-ENSIGN OF THE HOLY GHOST.—ROYAL PALACE.—CAMPINHOS.—SWEDISH 
MINERS.—LAMERO/N.—SANTA CRUZ.—SEPETI'VA.—PLUMED SUCCOO.—ANGRA.— 
INDIAN VILLAGE.—PARAHYBA.—TAGUAHY.—JESUITS.—ATTEMPT TO CULTIVATE 
INDIGO.—GUARATI/VA.—J ACARE/-PUA.—————BEIRA DO LAPA.—BAY OF BOTA 

“FOGA.—ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.—LAGOA DO FREITAS.—BOTANIC GARDEN ; GEOLO- 
GICAL CONJECTURE.—GAVIA.—TEJU’CA. PAVU NA.—FARM OF AN ENG- 
LISHMAN. —-GRANTS.—MORADORES.—OTHER TENANTS.—LAWS RESPECTING 
TENANTS.—FARMING.—WAY OF LIVING.—ANIMALS; REPTILES ; INSECTS.— 
SACRED OFFICES.—EFFECTS OF FINE SCENERY.—PASS OF BOA-VISTA.— 
BOOTOCUDIES. 


CALLED at different times to traverse the country to the West of 
Rio, I proceeded by various routes, often crossing a track, which I had 
pursued before, and encountering afresh objects which had previously 
been noted. ‘The observations made on these journies, are here given in 
one condensed narration. 

Travelling Westward, the first place which occurs is Caatumbi, the 
Chiga of the Woods, formerly a small detached village on the edge of 
the marsh, now united to the city. <A little farther appears another 
village of much the same size, called Mata Porcos, furnished with a 
Chapel, and exhibiting an Ensign of the Holy Ghost. This consists of 
a tall mast, painted like our barbers’ poles, supporting a board, on which 
appears a Dove, surrounded with a Glory. If such representations were 
ever of any use, they have out-lasted their purpose. They are commonly 
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placed. before buildings appropriated to the boys, who in the character of 
the Magi, visit the Infant Saviour of the world. With adiscrepance from 
Scripture, not unusual in the sacred comedies of the Catholic Church, 
these boys are made to ape the state of Sovereigns, are complimented 
by the multitude, imstead of bowing with humility and reverence; and 
receive tribute, instead of offering frankincense and myrrh. 

At Mata Porcos, the road to Santa Cruz, branching off to the right, 
leads in front of some large and pleasant houses, across the Rio Comprido. 
This is commonly a small and tranquil stream; but collecting others 
which descend from the mountains of Andrea, it occasionally in wet 
seasons pours through its channel a turbulent and destructive torrent. 

Beyond, is the Quintal of Boavista, a residence of the Sovereign of 
Brazil. The house stands a little out of the road on a gentle eminence ; 
it is small and formal, ill-contrived, and wretchedly furnished. It 
possesses however, one great comfort, having on three sides of it varandas 
or colonnades filled with glass windows, which can be closed or laid 
open at pleasure; thus it is rendered warm as well as light and airy. A 
private Merchant was building it, when the former Sovereign arrived 
almost destitute of an abode, and most handsomely and acceptably 
presented it to the Regent. In front of it is placed a gateway sent to his 
Royal Highness by the Duke of Northumberland ; an exact copy of that 
leading to Sion House, and here exhibiting a singular specimen of incon- 
gruity. This Royal Residence commands a fine though distant view of 
the bay, the city, the Northern mountains, and those of Gambéa; and, 
in the immediate foreground, the charming plain of Mata Porcos, nearly 
seven square miles in extent. The gardens occupy almost a third part of 
the plain, where flourish in abundance and beauty the Orange and Coffee 
Tree, the Banana, the Mimosa, and a great variety of flowers. Nothing 
is to be said for the good taste of these gardens; but it should be recol- 
lected that a few years ago their site was a morass or a forest. Noble as 
are the views from the palace, they are surpassed by those which may be 
enjoyed from a small hill, about half a mile from it; where are seen 
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perhaps, some of the finest displays of varied scenery which were ever 
presented to the human eye. 

This highly cultivated spot exhibits a striking contrast to what a 
few years ago was the state of the country on which we immediately 
enter. Passing over the plain near Pedregulho, I then found the road 
embarrassed with stumps of trees, or rather there was no road at all, but 
various mule tracks, along which every passenger made his way in the 
best manner he could. Now the forest is extirpated, the land divided 
and fenced with luxuriant hedge-rows, many houses are erected, and the 
haunts of wild beasts converted into prosperous settlements of men. It 
is somewhat curious to recollect, that in 1796, one of the passengers by 
the Duff, riding to this small distance from the city, found himself beyond 
the limits of civilization, and even of military protection. He was 
attacked by Persons who attempted to catch him with the lasso, and was . 
obliged to gallop’ for his life. What a rapid change in the state of 
society! Who.can contemplate such improvement without pleasure! who 
without astonishment can recollect that it extends nearly round the whole 
eoast of South America. 

The first strangers who travelled in this country, appear to have 
considered the water as a sort of guarantee of their safety, and therefore 
kept near it as much and as long as they could. Following their usual 
course, we crossed the Maricand, or Rio Faria, a stream which, issuing: 
from the mountains, sometimes bears down all opposition. Many have 
perished, who trusted too. much ‘to their knowledge of the ford, or the 
strength of their horses, and a bridge thrown across the torrent a few 
years ago, was quickly hurled away. From this spot a gently waving, 
rich, and pleasant country presents itself, well adapted for Sugar Cane 
or Mandioca; but the vicinity of the Capital conwetes it to a. different 
Ry 
. At Venda Grandé, seven miles from the city, the road. Pe the 
te to the right leads to Minas Geraes, and the North-Western parts: 
ef the Continent ; the other, which we follow, conducts to St. Paul’s and 
the South-West. It winds at the base of small, woody hills, until it 
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reaches other plains, four miles in extent, which, from their aspect, as 
well as their name, Campinhos, appear never to have been covered with a 
forest. The soil is evidently a washed sand, formed by the decomposition 
of granite, such as frequently occurs near the sea. ‘There are evidences, 
as it seems to me, that the ocean once flowed over it to the harbour of 
Rio, or left only a small intervening tract of land near the village of 
Jacarepud,—so called from Jacaré, an alligator, and pua or pu, long. 
As we quit the bay and get farther inland, the country advances in 
pleasantness, the rocks are bolder, the forests richer, and the enclosed 
valleys more thickly covered with gramma. 

At Pedreiros, a lone house in this neighbourhood, I once met with 
a party of Swedes, who were on their way to St. Paul’s, to work an iron 
mine. It had been given out that the ore of this mine would yield 
nearly ninety-five per Cent. yet the project failed, owing, it was said, 
to the ignorance of the director. Whether he was deficient in the 
necessary qualifications or not, I felt no surprise at the result, for this 
interview left on my mind an unfavourable opinion of the artists and 
their undertaking. Yet both the quantity and the quality of. iron ore 
in Brazil are truly astonishing; there are considerable mountains of 
almost pure metal. By a natural though selfish stroke of policy, the 
people were not allowed to work it, before the emigration of the Court 
from Portugal. Fr 

Proceeding a few miles farther, we come to the Church of St. 
Antonio de Lameréon, situated on the ridge of a gentle hill. The soil 
round about it is strong’and productive, but the spot seems beyond the 
influence of the city, and unbenefited by a steady demand from any 
other quarter. Advancing towards Santa Cruz, and in the general 
neighbourhood of that place, more considerable mountainous ridges make 
their appearance, and the low lands are in some parts encumbered with 
water. Here the road is made of poles, laid parallel and close to each 
other, so that there is a sort of solid track in the midst of it, while the 
sides are swampy and wet. But notwithstanding some natural disad- 


vantages, and a great deficiency of pains to counteract them, the 
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herbage appears luxuriant, and the face of the ground in general as 
green as any in England; while every hill is so covered and crowned with 
trees, and these so rich in their foliage, as British scenery can seldom 
display. Houses are every where scattered around, and at short distances 
there are clusters of huts. The cattle are of the small dun sort, very 
different from those ef Rio Grandé; few horses were observed, but many 
mules. Ant hills, not unlike those formed by the Termites in Africa, 
are frequent ; Birds of exquisite plumage occasionally presented them- 
selves, and we saw one Coral Snake. 

The Estate of Santa Cruz, which is seven miles from one end to 
the other, has a finely varied surface, and is watered by the rivers 
Guandt, the Great Bay, and Taguiah, the Yellow Water. It formerly 
belonged to the Society of Jesus, and was their principal establishment 
in these parts; it is now the property and the occasional residence of 
the King. The house, standing near the Western edge of the estate, 
is small but well built, and being designed’ for a convent, makes only 
a poor palace. A good chapel adds to its appearance; miserable mud 
huts, the filthy abodes of negroes, detract from it. | The land seems 
to have been cultivated with the usual energy of its former possessors, 
and is said to have been rendered highly productive. There are still 
traces of drains, and of a navigable canal: Yet amidst these, the 
general appearance at present is more like that of an unregarded com- 
mon, than the demesne of a powerful Monarch; horses, mules, and 
oxen roam about it without restraint. 

The neglected state in which this Royal Park was permitted too 
long to remain, proved a source of inconvenience and misery to every 
planter and settler in the neighbourhood, who had not interest enough 
at Court to make himself and his property respected there. © While 
I, was at breakfast at a sort of small inn, a man rode to: the door, 
with the title and uniform of Captain, who put in requisition what- 
ever the house afforded, ordered a quantity of grass to be provided 
and delivered at the palace, and went away without even speaking’ of 
payment. When he was completely out of hearing, the poor fellow 
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who kept the house, poured many hearty curses on his head; assuring 
me that he had already furnished to this harpy of power, so many articles 
as nearly to ruin himself, and that he was utterly hopeless of any recom- 
pense. He added, that the whole neighbourhood was infested with this 
kind of plunder to such a degree, that he and others must be obliged 
to place themselves further from the seat of Royalty. The King cannot 
authorise such practices, yet are they notoriously common, and _prac- 
tised under the sanction of his name. In vain would the sufferers under 
such oppression remonstrate; power, in all its ramifications, is absolute ; 
there is no accountability, no appealing to the public, nothing by 
which the mischief can be counteracted, but superior influence or 
bribery. 

My object being to examine the country, its productions, capa- 
bilities and manners, rather than to see palaces,—though this last Royal 
House has presented an occasion to note a strong trait of national 
eharacter,—I took up my abode for a short time, together with a few 
companions, at Sepetiva, a small place about seven miles from Santa 
Cruz, and close to the sea. 

The man at whose house we lodged, like others of his rank, was 
rough, active, and shrewd. Some Englishmen, having landed at. this 
spot, had procured from him horses to convey them to the city. 
The sight of people and manners new to him, seemed to have inspired 
a wish to know more about them. Accordingly he encouraged 
our countrymen to visit Sepetiva; and as he had no objection to a 
recompense for the accommodations which he afforded, though too inde- 
pendent to make a charge, his visitors felt themselves at liberty to 
pursue their own objects. ‘Fhe house was a low thatched building, 
with a varanda in front, and two small rooms, which were appropriated 
to strangers. As we depended, in a great measure, on our guns for 
daily provision, we often and early explored the neighbouring marshes, 
which abound with wild Geese, Ducks, Snipes, Spoonbills, and Herons. 
Some of the latter are as large as those of Rio Grandé, and as shy. All 
the game which we procured was dry and insipid. For traversing the 
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marshes, where it must be sought, we were furnished with horses, accus- 
tomed to the ground, which failed not to give us notice, when ‘the 
softness of the bottom was such as to threaten danger. 

As this district derives much of its support from the produce of the 
water, canoas are abundant, and the people skilful in the management 
of them. We had a large one, and four good hands to attend us, and 
frequently employed them, both for fishing and exploring the different 
parts of a bay which seemed deserving of our researches. It is bounded’ 
on one side by the main land, on the other by a Restinga, or sand-bank, 
which the sea has formed as a barrier to itself. This bank consists of 
white sand, is twenty feet above the level of the sea, four hundred yards 
broad, on an average, and twenty miles long. In most parts, especially 
near the middle, it is quite bare; in others it is covered with various 
creeping plants, which keep the soil together ; it exhibits on its summit 
a little brushwood, and, at its Northern extremity, some Mangue. 
Towards the sea it is steep, and the surf breaks against it with violence; 
toward the bay it is level and smooth. This latter portion of it abounds 
with shell-fish and sand larks; the herbage shelters many armadillos; and 
deer, with other animals of chace, occasionally present themselves to the 
sportsman. 

Marambaya is at the Western end of this sandy tract, a single bold 
mountain, about seven hundred feet high, and ten miles in circum- 
ference at its base. It contains a church and some good springs. The 
inhabitants subsist by fishing, and the produce of the few fields which 
they cultivate, without having much to spare. We coasted the South- 
eastern side of the bay, until we reached its Northern point, and found 
the water gradually declining in depth as we proceeded. There it is 
nearly filled up with soft mud, which hereafter will probably become 
solid ground, and join the Restinga to the continent; while the streams, 
which here flow into the bay, are compelled to pass under the rocks of 
Guaratiba, the place of birds, and to keep open there a passage*to the 
sea. In crossing from one side to the other, in front of a broad wood 
of Mangue, we had nearly met with a fatal accident; a sudden gust of 
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wind laid the canoa on her side, with her sail in the water ; she righted, 
however, and we pursued our course along the Western shore, enjoying 
the picturesque beauties of the scene, and the seeming comfort of the 
inhabitants. 

On another occasion we proceeded to the West, and coasted along 
the fine wood of Mangue, which, growing far within high water-mark, 
demands the notice of those who are accustomed to the naked and 
dreary appearance of Northern shores. When the tide is out, this 
marine wood displays myriads of oysters; at high water, it affords a 
secure retreat to a great multitude of birds. ‘The banks are no sooner 
sufficiently solid than they begin to afford a situation for lofty trees, on 
which is frequently seen the plumed Succoo. This shy, but interesting 
bird, is nearly as large'as the common Stork, white, with a yellow bill 
and legs. It is distinguished by a tuft of feathers, which grows from a 
membrane between the scapulars, and reaches the whole length of the 
back, resembling the tail of the Bird of Paradise. We secured one of 
these Herons, and showing it to our host, when we returned, his son 
suddenly seized it, and tore off the plume. No persuasions could induce 
him to restore his prey, for he intended it, as he alledged, for his 
Colonel’s hat ; and we were not forward to use force on such an occasion, 
out of respect to his father. His conduct showed, however, the esteem 
in which he thought his present would be held, and, in fact, such 
plumes have since very generally adorned the caps of military officers. 

On this expedition we ascended a river, which conducted us to the 
plains of Santa Cruz ; and I was informed that, shortly afterwards, the 
London, a British ship of ninety guns, went up to the same point. 
About two miles farther Westward, coasting the same forest of Mangue, 
we came to the mouth of the Taguahy, which, rising in the mountains 
of Tengud, issues from them a small rivulet, skirts the Western side of 
the plains, washes the foot of the vast Serro, which divides the province 
of Rio de Janeiro from St. Pauls, and, at length, becomes the most 
considerable of the streams which fall into this bay. 'These two rivers 
run parallel to each other for several miles, and appear to have formerly 
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united their waters at a place much above the present. embochure. 
When their banks were the property of the Jesuits, they were connected 
together by a good and useful canal. In the time of the regency an 
attempt was made, by government, to construct a town between them; 
but the project withered under the paralyzing touch of men in whom 
self-interest mounts far above all considerations of public advantage. 

The real line of division between the two mentioned provinces runs, 
I believe, from near the point of Joatinga, along the heights, to the head 
of the Jacuy, and down that river until it join the Parahyba. Within the 
province of Rio ought to be included the small stream of Mambucaba, 
all the islands which are scattered in the Western part of the bay of 
Angra, or Guandi, and even the village of Paraty, upon the main land. 
In British maps this boundary is frequently laid down more to the 
Eastward. 

Soon after passing the mouth of the Taguahy, the shore becomes 
exceedingly bold ; lofty piles of Granite raise their conical heads to the 
clouds, while between their bases numerous streams pour into the ocean, 
whose beds are too rugged, or too shallow, to admit any vessel larger 
than a canoa to ascend them with safety. Numbers of islets are scattered 
irregularly over the glassy plain, as various in their form and appearance 
as in their position; some of them being naked rocks, others beautifully 
verdant, a few crowned with forests, planted with the sugar cane and 
coffee trees, and adorned with white-washed buildings. Altogether they 
present many points of view pleasing, not in themselves alone, but in 
their singular variety. | . 

The interior of this country is as mountainous and broken as any 
part of Brazil; yet much of the land is rich, and its crops of coffee are 
abundant. It is thinly inhabited by a hardy and industrious race, who 
only want roads to convey their produce to the coast, or to a market; a 
want not likely to be soon supplied. Paraty, situated on the coast, 
enjoys a considerable commerce with the capital; its rum, particularly, is 
in great request. To the North-east, twenty-five miles distant, is the 
village of Angra, once the chief town of the province, now fallen into 
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decay. It is the property of Hcclesiastics resident in the city, whose 
slaves are permitted to act with a licentiousness not much short of that 
of banditti. This establishment is celebrated for its grapes and figs; the 
former were allowed to be cultivated at Angra, when the vine was 
universally interdicted to laics; and the figs furnish evidence of a happy 
climate or superior skill. The elevation of the place, which is four thou- 
sand feet above the sea, is favourable to both. 

Many civilized Indians reside in this district. Passing through one 
of their villages, we found the people sitting under alcoves, placed in 
front of their huts, dressed in all the finery which the cheapness of 
British goods had introduced among them. They are commonly addicted 
to ceremonious civility ; yet we received from them, at our first appear- 
ance, none of the honours usually paid to strangers. Determined to 
discover, if possible, the cause of such neglect, I pushed forward a little 
before my companions, and passing a hut, in front of which were seated 
an old man and several young people, took off my hat. All of them 
immediately rose, bowed respectfully, and the example was followed 
through the whole remaining line of habitations. 

I have no high regard for such a ceremony, but fancy that it is 
capable of expressing the sentiments of the individual by whom it is 
performed. Among the peasantry of Brazil, I have usually found it 
- something as different from the obtrusive sycophancy of the South of 
England, as from the rudeness of the North. It expresses here a degree 
of kindness towards strangers and a sort of welcome to the spot. Nor 
can a person see > alla human manners, I think, who remains 
unmoved when a child pays his respects with the sweet smile of inno- 
cence, and, extending his hand, pronounces the words “ Abencoa me.” 
In thus asking a blessing,—whether it arise from the euphony of the 
words or the manner of the young petitioner in uttering them, I know 
not,—there is something which awakens the best feelings of the heart. 

_ To the North-west of Paraty*lies the great Serro of Bocainé, or 
Bueaina, which formerly communicated the name of Buccaneers to a 


certain description of men, and was itself derived from a practice of the 
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inhabitants, who roasted their meat on wooden trivets or stages, whence 
the oily part dropped into and fed the fire beneath. Near the Southern 
point. of the Serro is the celebrated elevation, sometimes called the 
Tropical-Hill, more frequently the Friar’s Hood, from its supposed 
resemblance to the cowl of a Franciscan Monk. In its: neighbourhood 
rise several of the springs which form the river Parahyba, the father 
of waters from the desert. Like the Nile of Ethiopia, it makes’a‘ long, 
circuit before it bends its course towards the ocean; flowing South-west 
about a hundred and fifty miles, it collects the waters of a very moun- 
tainous district ; then turning into acontrary direction, and running North- 
east about two hundred miles, without receiving any fresh contribution, 
until it is joined by the Piraty. Their united waters, rolling on ahnndred 
miles further, absorb those of the Parahybina and the Piabina, two 
streams coming from the North-West and the South-West. Fifty miles 
more to the Eastward, the Parahybais joined by the Pomba; and about 
thirty before it reaches the sea, falls into the plains which it has contributed 
to form. Its whole descent is about six thousand feet; its bed, through 
the whole course, is rocky, and occasionally. deep; forming an almost. 
continued succession of Rapids, though there are on it few remarkable 
Cataracts. The banks are generally bold and abrupt ; hence it is subject 
to floods, which sometimes roll along in wondrous magnitude and with 
frightful impetuosity. 

Returning to Sepetiva, by the great road leading from St. Paul’s to 
Rio de Janeiro, we passed through St. Joan Marcos, a considerable 
village in the centre of a coffee district, and: reached the Taguahy. 
Here we. left our horses, and descended the stream. It was evening’ 
when we reached the sea; the sun had set, leaving that brilliant glow 
upon the water which is almost peculiar to sucha climate as this. Our 
rowers, five in number, stood upright in the canoa with their faces 
towards. the prow, and using’ their paddles in unison, commenced a- 
cheerful and sweetly soothing African song, the pilot beating time by 
slightly touching the side of the vessel, at every stroke, with his paddle. 
The evening continued unusually serene, the water was gently ruffled; 
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we were weary, and lulled by the smoothness of the motion and the soft 
’ melody of music into a sort of extatic enjoyment. At ten o’clock we 
reached the dwelling of our host, and received from him a cordial 
welcome. vA 

“Near to the Taguahy we presented our Passports at one of the 
Registers, which are established on the boundaries of each province. 
generally in a double line and a few miles distance from each other. 
In each of them a guard of soldiers is stationed, to whose commanding 
officer passengers are required to present themselves and their licence for 
travelling. Our Passports were not quite regular, having been obtained 
from the Commandant of the district whence we set out, and not from 
the Police-Office of the Capital, to which we ought to have gone for 
them. ‘This circumstance oecasioned some delay, and might have put us 
to great inconvenience, if the officer on guard had not been civil. When 
the gratification of curiosity is the only object of travelling, and espe- 
cially when it is undetermined how far an excursion is to extend, public 
forms are too frequently neglected; in Brazil, however, travellers will 
find their interest in complying with them exactly. 

Going to Sepetiva, at a subsequent period, we arrived at Lameron 
early in the morning of a Dia Santo, and found the people of the venda 
gone to church. While sitting on the steps, waiting their return, we specu- 
jated on the moral advantages of a frequent attendance on religious cere- 
monies, and concluded that a mild superstition was greatly preferable to utter 
ignorance and unrestrained licentiousness. The conduct of our host threw 
some new light on the case, for he had assumed a new character, sullenly 
refused us any thing but fish for our breakfast, and did not spare his 
sarcasms on Englishmen and Heretics. We had seen him before a 
civilized and well behaved Heathen; now he appeared a bigotted and 
furious Catholic. With difficulty we secured the horses, which had 
been turned loose; for he would neither give us any assistance himself, 
nor suffer his people to do so. 

Hungry and offended, we proceeded on our way; when seeing on 


the left hand a track, which led into the woods, we determined to find 
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Sepetiva by a new route. After riding four miles we met with a new 
built hut, which had the appearance of a house of entertainment ; where, 
making known our want of a breakfast, the host proved less scrupulously 
Catholic, and set before us some salted pork and eggs. Former disap- 
pointment and present success would dispose us, of course, to think 
well of every thing; but the hut is really well situated, enjoying a fine 
view of the village of Camborim, or Camorim, and of the plain in which 
it stands. The sun was our only guide through the remainder of the 
wood, and, not properly attentive to his directions, we were separated 
from each other for two hours. After passing the woods, over a soil 
sometimes sandy, sometimes wet, we entered on an open rising Down, 
where, from the peculiar hue of: the atmosphere before us, we concluded 
that it hung over the sea, and determined to make our way to the coast, 
in order to discover upon what part of it we had stumbled; from the 
summit of the hill we observed the Restinga, and, a little to our left, 
the village of Pedras. The heat of the day was excessive, and to shelter’ 
ourselves from the burning beams of the sun, we entered a very narrow 
venda, where we found such company, and heard such language, as 
made us careful for our personal safety. Six or seven desperate fellows, 
all armed in some way or other, and most of them inflamed by liquor, 
occupied the principal part of the building, while we two Englishmen 
were confined at the farther end. We were well armed, however, and 
had the advantage of communicating our thoughts in a language which 
none of them understood. The result of our conference was a resolution 
to withdraw without discovering our suspicions; and it seems that we 
acted well, for on relating the occurrence to our host at Sepetiva he 
shook his head, stamped, and uttered an exclamation which satisfied us 
that the parties were not unknown to him, nor our suspicions groundless. 

Near the venda is the ruin, or rather the unfinished skeleton, of a 
Church founded by the Jesuits. In the midst of it grew the largest 
Mammon tree, which we had ever seen; we gathered and enjoyed a 
part of its fruit. Our road now led us over a sandy plain, formed by 
the action of the sea, of a sufficient age to produce much good timber, 
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and afford a site for some considerable farming establishments. Many 
extensive patches formerly produced indigo, and on them the neglected 
plant still grows most luxuriantly. 

Numerous are the evidences which the Jesuits have left, in this 
part of the country, of the power and splendour of their Order, and of 
its admirable political management. Speaking generally and dispassion- 
ately, it may be said, that whatever was well contrived and executed 
was done by them, and that the common prosperity and happiness have 
declined since their dispersion. Yet it must be acknowledged, that they 
were little scrupulous in the use of indirect means to attain their 
ends. Two circumstances, illustrative of this fact, are related in the 
neighbourhood. . 

The Society asked, and easily obtained from Lisbon, the privilege 
of a tax on Espregos, which word, in Portugal, describes small nails, 
and the Government was well aware that such articles were here little 
used. In Brazil it means a fastener, and is applied particularly to Sipd, 
the pliant twig, which is universally employed to bind together the 
frame-work of buildings. So established was a thing once brought into 
general use, that, long after the dissolution of the Order, the tax, diverted 
to a different quarter, is still a subject of complaint. 

The other instance occurred about the time when the Society became 
ssuspected at Court. By a petition it stated, that there was a piece of 
water, belonging to the Crown, which would be useful to the house at 
Santa Cruz as a duck-pond, and prayed fora grant of it. It was not 
thought expedient to comply without examination, and on inquiry 
it turned out that the pond was no other than the bay of Angra, 
containing four hundred square miles of water, and several valuable 
fisheries. The idea of a duck-pond was probably suggested by the 
multitude of brown divers, here called Patos, which then appeared in the 
bay, and are still occasionally seen on flat and unfrequented shores. 

Opposite to the house where we resided is an island, containing only 


a few acres of land, planted with indigo. This we purchased with a 


view of making experiments on the growth and preparation of that 
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valuable dye; supposing that the discredit into which Brazilian indigo 
had fallen in England, was owing only to mismanagement. The manu- 
facturers, in extracting the fecula, instead of using pure lime-water, 
were accustomed to throw into the vat so large a quantity of lime, in 
substance, that the fluid could not absorb the whole, and the surplus 
sunk with the indigo to the bottom, where it hardened, and became a 
sort of blue lime-stone. In this debased state it was exported; and as it 
weighed much more than the unadulterated indigo would, it produced a 
larger immediate profit to the manufacturer, but ruined the credit of 
the article. 

About two months after the purchase was made, and when the crop 
was nearly fit for cutting, we received notice from a man high in office 
that our project must be abandoned, as the Regent would not allow 
foreigners to occupy any island on the coast. It was added that, if we 
wanted land, his Royal Highness would allot to us any unoccupied tract, 
on the other side of the mountains, which we might select for our 
purpose. Together with the thanks due to the Prince we stated our 
particular object, and the persuasion which we entertained that, under 
proper management, Brazilian indigo might be produced to rival that of 
the Spanish provinces and the East Indies. We added that, if any 
benefit arose from the experiment, it would attach to the country, as the 
island and the crop on it had cost us less than ten pounds, and therefore . 
could be no matter of great personal consideration. Notwithstanding 
such representations, the great man insisted upon it that the bargain 
must be annulled; telling us, however, that we had not gone to work 
in the proper mode, that application should have been made to him, and 
he could have found a way to overcome the scruples of the Prince, as 
the spot in question was not at all times an island, but ‘connected with 
the main land by a ridge of sand, dry at low water. He went on 
broadly to intimate, that a douceur to himself might still secure the 
_ aecomplishment of our wishes. We received his offers of service with 
such contempt and ridicule that he called in a Major of the Guards to 
witness the insulting behaviour of the foreigners, 
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Had the Courtier been capable of feeling disgrace, the presence of 
the Major would have proved to him an unfortunate circumstance ; for 
my companion was provoked to put him in mind of a dirty transaction 
which had occurred before. He had been employed by this personage, 
who was a Purveyor to thé Royal household, to purchase some articles 
for him of British merchants, and had sent in the goods with a specifica- 
tion of their exact cost, and an additional charge for commission. This 
commission had been deducted from the account, had been repeatedly’ 
demanded in vain, and was now again charged on the great man as a 
debt. He listened, put on an air of importance, and coolly replied,— 
“ T have been a merchant myself, and when employed as an agent, as 
has frequently been the case, I always charged for the articles from ten 
to twelve per cent. more than I paid; if you have not done the same 
you are a fool; I never will pay any commission.” Such a bare-faced 
avowal of a gross abuse of the Royal confidence gave a finishing touch to 
the scene; affording a fresh evidence, that Jesuits have not been the 
only plunderers of the country, nor have cottages alone been subject to 
pillage. . 

It cannot be said that in the case of the indigo, just mentioned, 
deception was originally intended; ignorance may possibly have been 
the foundation of the evil. But it seems that the profit, arising from the 
mixture of lime, threw in the way of the manufacturers a temptation 
which they knew not how to resist. Thus it has proved with other 
commercial men in the country, and in other lines of business. Frauds 
have prevailed to such a degree, that it has become necessary to establish 
in almost every port Inspectors, whose duty it is to examine the produce 
of the country, intended for exportation, to detect adulteration, and 
thus prevent the loss which would otherwise be eventually sustained. 
The Cotton and Sugar, especially, are examined, marked, and registered ; 
and should deception be discovered, even after it is gotten into a foreign 
market, redress may be obtained by returning the packages with proper 
certificates. 

Such instances of meanness, arrogance, and fraud, would not have 
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found. a recofd in these pages, had they been considered as isolated, or 
even as rare facts. Such things will occur in the most virtuous commu- 
nities; but in Brazil they are, too truly, illustrative of the general 
character. In publicly stating them I consider myself as doing a real 
service to the Planters and Traders of the country ; and every honest man 
among them will allow that I am entitled to his thanks. 

Returning once more to head-quarters, we determined to find and 
proceed by a track nearer to the coast than any which we had hitherto 
followed. Mentioning this project to our host, he at first said there was 
none, and seemed astonished at our folly: his neighbours added their 
dissuasions to his own. At length relenting, and more shrewd than the 
rest, he said to his son, whom he had often called to mark how the 
strangers acted ;—“ there must be another way, for the people from 
Maranbaya, in going to the city, do not pass through our village, they 
go along the Restinga; these Englishmen are right, they know more. 
about the country than we do; until they came we kept our eyes shut, 
and are only now awaking.” 

When the British first came to Brazil in ceiaetle numbers, 
the same sentiment was expressed in a variety of ways. Not only 
was their real superior intelligence freely acknowledged, but, with the 
simplicity of childhood, the people seemed sometimes to attribute to 
them more than human attainments. It was natural to expect that such 
feelings should abate; more especially in the capital and its neighbour. 
hood. As the Brazilians leaned from the new comers, they wondered 
less, and, as their views expanded, easily retreated into their characte- 
ristic self-complacency. - 

When the hour of departure arrived, the old man unexpectedly 
made his appearance in the attire of a traveller, alledging that, since 
we took such strange resolutions, he was determined to maintain 
the character of his house by not suffering us to leave it without his 
guidance and protection; we repeatedly assured him. that both were 
mnecessary, but nothing could move him from his purpose. _ 

We rode briskly about twenty miles, chiefly over a rich clayey 
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-eountry, to the neighbourhood of Guarativa, a considerable place, 
pleasantly situated on rising ground. ‘The parish is said to contain thirty 
square leagues, and upwards of four thousand inhabitants. The ridge, on 
our left, at the foot of which we had long proceeded, now appeared to stretch 
across, and to bar up our way. Here our host once more endeavoured to 
persuade us to abandon the enterprize, but we thought that we could 
trace a passage up the Serro before us, and determined to proceed. At 
this moment a stranger made his appearance, on whom old Joan opened 
with great volubility, and was assured by him that he had himself 
passed that way in the morning, and was now returning to his home on 
the other side of the hill. In consequence we were formally turned 
over to anew guide, with a thousand charges to take care of us, backed 
by highly exaggerated accounts of the importance of our characters, and 
the extent of our power. We laughed heartily at our sudden advance- 
ment in the world, which, however, seemed to make no pleasant impres- 
sion on the mind of our fellow-traveller, perhaps contributed to make 
him regard us as an encumbrance. ’ 

Entering upon a steep and rugged water-course, we were obliged to 
dismount, for our horses could barely carry themselves up it. When we 
reached the summit it was dark, and the wood thickened around us. 
The road was equally rough in the descent, and one of the horses became 
completely jaded. Our guide, too, manifested symptoms of impatience ; 
but, resolved that he should not give us the slip, we placed him in the 
midst of us, and soon convinced him that, by behaving properly, he was 
pursuing his own interest no less than his duty. He led us several 
-miles in the dark, over a narrow but seemingly decent road; and, at 
length, pointed toa light at a distance, which, he said, proceeded from 
his own house, with another a little farther off, which came from 
a Benedictine Convent, where we might find accommodations for 
the night. 

We were heartily welcomed at the Convent, and supplied with a 
plentiful supper of fish and good beds ; though we saw only one Brother, 


who was now, in his turn, superintending the affairs of the establishment, 
Nn 
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both temporal and spiritual. It seems to be a considerable one, and 
under excellent regulations. We admired the economy and order of 
the place, and the good will with which the manager seemed to go. 
through his duties. In the morning we were summoned to early Mass, 
where we saw many well behaved attendants, had breakfast served in 
our. own apartment, and, when we wished to depart, the Brother 
appeared, and blessed us. The House looks over the adjacent country, 
consisting of a small plain, bounded by the ocean in front, and on the 
sides by well wooded mountains. The bottoms, we were told, contain 
much good land, several small lakes, stocked with fish, and some danger- 
ous swamps, covered with water at high tides, and when the waves are 
heaped upon the coast by violent gales. 

The plains of Jacarépua, on which we shortly afterward entered, 
are surrounded by lofty Serros, except towards the sea. These are seven 
or eight miles over, and strongly marked by a naked rock of Granite at 
their Northern end. Its shape is hemispherical, or rather resembles 
that of half an egg, cut in the plane of its longest axis. Its base is 
nearly two miles round, its height six hundred and fifty feet, and its 
sides steep. On its summit are some religious buildings, the ascent to 
which is by steps cut in the rock. Such detached stones are not uncom- 
mon along this coast ; when observed in front they generally appear like 
cones ; in profile their outline presents the section of an elipse, and they 
often prove the projecting spurs or buttresses of loftier ground. That 
they are not always what they seem, one solid mass, is evident from the 
springs which not unfrequently burst from them, and sometimes form a 
sort of reservoir on their summits. 

Our road now proceeded by the small village of Jacarépud, to join 
the main or Royal road at Campinhos, about four miles distant; but, 
keeping to our plan, we turned to the right, entered a narrow dell, and 
came to the estate of Senhor Tedin. Here we remarked a large and 
excellent water-wheel, fed by the stream, without any artificial means of 
securing a supply. Our horses again becoming fatigued by the steep and 
difficult road, we were driven to seek refreshment for them at a small 
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house, where we were well received, and induced to change, in part at 
least, the notion which common report had given us, of farmers’ wives 
in Brazil. ‘The mistress of this house showed, not only great good 
temper, but much knowledge of domestic and rural affairs. From the 
summit of a hill, which we reached soon afterwards, we beheld a land- 
scape which amply repaid the fatigue we had undergone. I have since 
frequently visited the spot, for no other purpose than to look about me, 
and inhale the pure breeze-of morning, at which period the scene is 
beheld in its utmost beauty. ‘The road was, however, turned into a 
different direction, before I left the country ; the new one, much more 
confined, passes over one of the roughest ridges in this part of the conti- 
nent. At the top of the hill, on the old one, we met a boy, whom we 
engaged to conduct us through the wood to its Kastern side; where we 
beheld the hills near Rio de Janeiro, and quickly entered upon the plain 
of Engenha Nova. This fine estate belonged to the Jesuits; the late 
owner resolved to sell it in small portions, hence many genteel houses 
have been erected in desirable situations, the woods have been cut down, 
the land enclosed, thriving fences planted; and culture has proceeded 
with such rapidity as to rejoice the well-wisher to the safety, peace, and 
comfort of human society. 

Amidst the rougher parts of these scenes, while the forests were 
every where falling beneath the axe, I frequently remarked, with surprise, 
the wonderful contrivances of nature to repair her losses; particularly the 
avidity with which vegetables seek their proper nutriment. Many fallen 
pieces of rock had lain so long as to collect on their tops a quantity of 
earth, which had become the seat of plants, and even of trees. The 
roots of some of these, extending beyond the limits of the stones, went 
down their sides, and entered the ground at their base. Instances here 
occurred in which such roots enclosed, as in a sort of net-work, stones 
upwards of twelve feet high, and as many broad and long. The parts 
exposed had, in some measure, put off the appearance of roots, and were 
covered with a dry scaly bark something like that of the stem. The effects 


which hard substances produce on the roots of trees cannot be unknown ; 
Nn 2 
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but it never fell to my lot to observe them on so large a scale as upon the 
mountains which separate the plains of Jacarépud and Engenha Nova. 


A pleasing excursion may be made from the city Westward, by 
passing over the Beira da Lapa, a sort of terrace raised about sixty years 
ago in front of a rock, which, when it jutted farther into the water, 
constituted one of the chief defences of the native Indians against their 
invaders. At present this terrace joins the city to the Gloria, and is 
skirted by a row of small uniform houses, delightfully situated in point 
of prospect, but abandoned to the poorer order, on account of the incon- 
venience of the road passing close in front of them. In the middle of 
the row is a small fountain, which has ceased to receive and communicate 
the supply once drawn from it. At the end of the terrace is the Church 
of the Gloria, charmingly placed on a lofty verdant hill, at the foot of 
which was a mule-track only when we first arrived, swampy, unhealthful, 
and encumbered with overhanging wood, with two or three houses; 
now there are as many hundreds, and some of them the abodes of the 
chief nobility. Passing the bridge at Cathéte, the road reaches the 
beach which forms the Northern side of the Bay of Bota Foga. It is 
the resort of sea-bathers, and was selected for the horse-races, instituted 
in imitation of the English ones. The bay isa circular basin, about a 
mile and a half in diameter, with one opening only, and that towards 
the East, between high Granitic rocks, 

In this bay I have frequently observed a phenomenon which is, I 
believe, a miniature example of what occasionally occurs at sea. When 
the tide sets in from the Eastward, and there is a breeze from the South- 
West, each produces its distinct little wave or ripple. If one be 
heavier than the other it prevails over the smaller, and produces a 
bubble, or such a state of the water as the sailors coarsely call Moll 
Dab’s pond. If the two waves be of nearly equal size and weight, the 
Northern end of one meeting the Western end of the other, neither 
of them is destroyed; both move on, crossing each other, and at the 
point of intersection there rises a sort of cone of double the height of 
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each wave. Here this cone is from six to nine inches high. Off Flam- 
borough Head, many years ago, I beheld what I suppose to be a similar 
production, of astonishing magnitude, which moved with great rapidity. 
passed a-head of our vessel, obliquely tO her course, and attracted the 
wondering attention of every person on deck; all were sensible that, if 
it had struck, it must have overwhelmed us, From descriptions which 
I have read of some instances of damage done to shipping, at Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, at the Cape of Good Hope, and on the coast of Brazil, 
I strongly suspect that it has arisen from something of this kind. 

Of the different roads, which branch off from the Western end of 
the beach of Bota Foga,—not one of which is barren of amusement to a 
lover of nature,—the most Southerly leads to the rear of the outermost 
of those lines which guard the entrance into the harbour. To this 
defence the government seems to attach little importance, for, though 
the wall is sixteen feet high, well built and strong, no guns are mounted 
upon it, and it is commanded by the heights, which are themselves 
without protection. In this neighbourhood is the house where the 
British Society has, for many years, held its monthly meetings, availing 
itself, like many similar associations at home, of the aid of a full moon, 
and borrowing from them the appellation of Lunatics, 

A branch of the same road proceeds over a small plain, abounding 
with “the seats of retirement and ease,” for days of leisure. In its 
progress it passes the foot of the Telegraph-hill, between pinnacles of 
great sublimity; where the objects immediately at hand are not the only 
impressive and delightful ones, but there are also presented, at a distance, 
the common noble prospects of the bay and the Northern mountains, 
of the ocean and various islands. A man not averse to labour, and fond 
of diversified scenery, will find himself well repaid for climbing up to 
the Telegraph. In the pass just mentioned, on a projecting rock, stands 
a small fort, strong in its position, but wretchedly out of repair, and 
without a single useful gun, though mounting a corporal’s guard. This 
neglect may, indeed, be forgiven, as it is too far off to command the 
beach, where the heavy surf rolling upon it is a defence of the surest 
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kind, except at the two extreme points of the bay. The Southern one 
is ornamented with the round chapel of Copo Cabano, almost in ruins. 
Here, it is said, smugglers have found an useful station, the passes into the 
country being narrow and intricate. From hence a loose beach leads to 
the Lagoa do Freitas, separated from the sea only by a bank of sand, 
three hundred yards long, and at low water, broad and lofty. Against 
this bank the waves break furiously in tempestuous weather, and so dash 
over it as to render a gallop along it, during the recoil of the billow, a 
rough and not unmanly exercise. 

By another of these roads we are conducted to a small swampy plain 
surrounded by mountains, where Mem de Sa performed perhaps one of 
the most bloody of his feats. On a military excursion from Villa Velha, 
he accidentally learned that the Indians were holding one of their great 
festivals in the neighbouring woods; and, though his detachment was 
small, determined to attack them. He concealed himself until the 
evening, when his party approached, unperceived, to the very fires of 
the Indians, and with the sword in one hand and a fire-brand, which 
every soldier had been ordered to seize, in the other, so effectually per- 
formed the work of slaughter and devastation, that it is said, not a soul 
escaped, nor a hut was left unconsumed. This event no less plainly 
marks the remissness with which the war had been carried on, than its 
abominable cruelty. Villa Velha, which had then been a year in the 
hands of the Portuguese, is only two miles from this spot, and the 
beach, where they must often have landed, not more than half a mile; 
yet it seems that they were altogether uninformed of this Indian 
Settlement. . 

Here is also the site of one of the oldest and most retired of the 
establishments belonging to the Jesuits. The house and chapel, of which 
enough remains to show their magnitude, strength, and splendour, now 
look from their elevation upon the harbour, which appears to have 
been once hidden from them by a mass of native forest. In this 
place were confined the French prisoners taken in the attack made 
upon Rio in 1710, by Du Clerc; and hither they were conducted so 
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secretly, as to give some colour to the prevailing report of their 
massacre, which gave rise to the invasion the year after, under 
Dugue Trouin. 

In a somewhat different direction from Bota Foga, we pass under 
the precipitous Peak of the Corcovado, along a romantic valley, 
sprinkled with country houses and gardens, to a gorge of the mountains, 
near the Northern end of the Lagoa do Freitas. Four small pieces of 
cannon may possibly have once been useful for the defence of this pass, 
against an insurrection of the natives; but now have not the shadow of 
utility. Here are stationed the waggons which convey gunpowder 
across the Isthmus from the Lake to the Bay of Bota Foga, where it is 
again embarked, for the Magazine North of the City, The mills are at 
no great distancé at which powder is made for the Government only, 
and that in small quantities, and of a wretched quality. Nevertheless, it 
is good enough for a country which expends ten times as much in salutes 
as in war; and whose circumstances imperiously require that it be used 
only in pastime, ceremony, or defence. 

The Lagoa do Freitas and its borders exhibit scenery of the most 
delicate cast; it is the Grassmere of Brazil; and in one point surpasses 
that beautiful little lake, as a view of the ocean towards the South-East, 
and of several islands, is comprehended in the picture. This piece of 
water is about two miles over in every direction, deep, generally fresh, 
and remarkably clear; its bed is in some parts rocky, and it abounds 
with muscles and other small shell fish. It sometimes experiences violent 
gusts of wind, and when the sea occasionally breaks oyer its barrier, many 
of the fresh water fishes perish, 

About three miles farther, at a small place dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, is the Botanical Garden, in which, amongst many tropical 
plants, native and exotic, is found the tea-tree, When first introduced 
here, several persons were brought from China to superintend its growth 
and management; and it was eyen supposed, that at no great distance of 
time, the whole European market might be supplied from hence. There 
can be little question about the care taken of it, and every observer 
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must see that it flourishes luxuriantly ; yet the projectors of the scheme 
seem to have calculated ill, are become dissatisfied with their own 
plan, and consequently neglect it. The rate of wages is too high to 
admit of the production of tea at moderate prices; while the Chinese, 
though diligent, are too precise and slow in their modes of culture. 

With several of these people, and particularly their Chief, a native 
of Nanquin, I had much intercourse. They were extremely ignorant, 
but gave me very favourable conceptions of their principles and dispo- 
sitions. Some of them showed a rapidity of comprehension, which 
surpassed whatever I have observed of the kind in any other race. Like 
the modern Greeks, their spirits are broken, and their characters debased, 
by the dominion of Barbarians. Auspicious to the human race, and 
welcome to themselves, would be the day of their deliverance ; another 
great portion of the globe would open to science, and millions be raised 
to the dignity of men. 

From the Garden the road leads through a pleasing, narrow dell, to 
another elevated pass between two mountains. No one, I think, can 
look round him from that on the right, without being sensibly affected 
with the mysterious grandeur of nature’s works. To me it appears that 
the various islands and peaks of stone, in view from hence, have been 
portions of a more elevated scene, and that the crust of the earth between 
them has been broken and buried beneath the waters of the ocean. How 
or when such an event occurred, are questions which may possibly never 
be resolved. Men skilled in geological science, who have examined 
Brazil, have declared, that the facts developed have overthrown all 
theories constructed on the phenomena observed in Europe and countries 
whose elevation is comparatively so small. 

Descending the other side of the hill, and passing a small, heated, 
yet verdant plain, to the foot of the Gavia, a mountain presents itself, 
the faee of which bears a rough resemblance to the front of a vast Cathe- 
dral, with a tower at each extremity. Turning to the left, we get into 
an old track, cut in the side of the mountain, and paved with large 
stones, now broken up by the torrents, and covered with slimy plants. 
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It is not unlike the pass over Penmaen-Mawr, in Wales ; and if such a 
simile may be allowed, conducts us over the instep of this giant of the 
Brazilian coast, against whose toes the weighty Southern Ocean thunders 
with all its force. The scene is awfully grand. ‘Through the deep green 
forests, which cover the impending mountain, numerous torrents pour 
their noisy waters; the place was. formerly the known abode of savages 
and beasts of prey ; the path narrow, winding, overhung with brushwood, 
and often intercepted, so that the passenger sees only a few yards before 
him ; on his left the sea tosses its foam to an amazing height; he feels 
the difficulty of retreat; the absolute impossibility of escape on either 
hand. When I first passed through this scene, the effect was heightened 
by an utter ignorance of what was before me; and after acquaintance had 
rendered it familiar, I could not but consider it as providing food for a 
mind of the firmest construction. 

At the termination of this gloomy solitude, we came to a Lake 
known by different names, most commonly by that of Tejtica, i.e. clay 
or mud, formed like the rest, in a recess of the mountains, by a bar of 
sand, which the sea has thrown up in front. It is about seven miles 
long, and three quarters of a mile broad. On its bank it is usual to strip 
the horses, and oblige them to swim by the side of the canoa. A 
circuitous route is necessary, but at length we find footing on a spacious 
plain, thickly planted with coffee trees. A ride of two miles farther 
brought us to the celebrated Fall of Tejtca, where a mountain torrent 
rattles down the broad face of a rock, worn into irregular channels and 
caldrons by the attrition of ages. The most singular feature perhaps, in 
the majestic scene, is a natural temple under the rock, where, during the 
French Invasion in 1711, the people offered their devotions to the God 
of Armies. Two altars then used, are still standing, and convey to most 
minds additional impressions of solemnity. It is hardly possible to 
conceive of a more secure retreat. As there is only one house near it, 
which then belonged to the Jesuits, and no traces of other erections, it 
seems as if the people must.have lodged under the shelter of the vast 


masses of stone. The cataract and its picturesque scenery now attract 
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the citizens on days of relaxation, and for their accommodation paths 
have been formed amidst and over the rocks. 

A steep and narrow road leads by the borders of a stream, singu- 
larly rough, through a pass capable of being defended by a handful of 
men, to the Vale or Glen of Andrea, not long since an unbroken sylvan 
scene, now stripped of its honours: The increasing population of the 
city has oecasioned the conversion-of most of the wood into charcoal, 
and the employment of its soil in the production of esculent vegetables, 
which thrive here most luxuriantly. Near the bottom of this glen are 
the Water-Mills, which supply Rio with wheaten flour, not only ill 
managed, but fundamentally defective in their mechanical arrangement. 
The water, however, is not wasted, but proceeds to supply some of the 
newly-erected fountains in the city, 


In other excursions to the Westward of the Capital, we turned to 
the right at the Rio Faria, and keeping along the edge of the bay, with 
well-clothed mountains on the left, passed by the villages of Nossa 
Senhora da Penha and Iraj4 to Paytina, This, though a pleasant track, 
and leading through a thickly inhabited district, is not usually taken by 
travellers in this direction. Their common course is on the other side ‘of 
the mountain, by the route which branches off from Venda Grandé, 
which has been already mentioned, and through a rich plain, which forms 
a part of the Campinhos. Among the woods on its borders there is 
much game, particularly the Paca, (the Wakeful, a sort of Hare) and 
near the numerous pools are Snipes, Moorhens, and Galinhas d’Agua. 

The small village of Pavina has in its centre a green where three 
roads meet, While refreshing at one of the small houses, where provisions 
and liquor are sold, a black servant announced the approach of his master 
and a companion, A mat was quickly placed for their reception in the 
Varanda, together with a table and two chairs; the latter, at this period, 
uncommon articles of luxury. The great man on his arrival was assisted 
to dismount from his mule, threw himself into a chair, and showed off 
some lordly airs. He called for oranges and farinha, took with his friend 
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a glass of Brazilian rum, and gave his mules a small quantity of milho. 
After sitting about half an hour, he threw down two vintems, not quite 
three-pence, and departed. “ There, Gentlemen,” said the host, when 
he was gone, “ you see the manners of my countrymen; these two 
vintems cannot pay for the liquor and the milho, much less compensate 
for the risk of having my chairs destroyed; but I dare not complain, he 
is a Colonel, and a man of great consequence in the neighbourhood.” He 
added some compliments to the English, of which we no doubt thought 
them very deserving. 

From Paviina we descend into a low plain and cross the Mirity, the 
Little Water, which, in its common state, has scarcely any current, and 
is very shallow, even at its mouth; from hence, probably, it takes its 
name; yet there are seasons when it swells and becomes dangerous. 
The soil is, as might be expected from its situation, exceedingly 
rich, and where sufficiently dry, produces plentiful crops of sugar, 
Milho, and Mandidca. The country abounds with the Pombo, a large 
species of Brown Dove, the Pombo-rolho, a smaller kind, with a sort of 
crested Woodpecker, and the Pitangwi, or Scarlet Bird, which I suspect 
loses its brilliant hue during a part of the year, from whence some have 
supposed that it migrates. Our path proceeded over gentle hills, and 
amidst newly-established farms, to the village of St. Antonio de 
Joatinga, pleasantly situated on rising ground, and on the edge of still 
expansive forests, though daily becoming thinner. These woods nourish 
a variety of game, and the Deer are become so familiar, amidst the 
advance of population, as sometimes to approach the houses. 

For some time we imagined that we had here met with an uncom- 
mon instance of brutal behaviour. Having lost our way in the forest, 
through which there was no regular road, we found ourselves at midnight 
near a hut where three small tracks met. After shouting and knocking 
at the doors and window-shutters for some time, a man deigned to answer 
us, but could not be prevailed upon to show himself, or to give any 
‘other direction than the unintelligible one,—* Go to the left.” Com- 


plaining of this behaviour in the neighbourhood some weeks after, it was 
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justified on the principle of necessary caution; for these poor foresters 
were often pillaged, more especially by soldiers who left their quarters, 
and prowled about in the night. A more strict discipline, and the 
appointment of patrols, now kept them in better order. 

Gradually turning from St. Antonio, more to the East, the country 
becomes sublimely grand. Before us rise the massy pile of Tengua, the 
cone of Boa-Vista, and the singular pinnacles usually denominated the 
Organ-Pipes. The road winds round the foot of the hills to the plain 
watered by the Iguast, the Great Bay, a stream which falls into the 
harbour of Rio. The soil of this plain is in general sandy; but being 
occasionally overflowed in many parts, a black sediment is left, which 
fits it for the growth of rice. The surface is broken by numerous 
abrupt round hills, called from their shape half oranges.’ There were 
many such in a farm which frequently became my temporary home. 

When my countryman and friend purchased this farm several years 
ago, it was almost covered with forest trees. It contained nearly two 
thousand acres, and the original cost, together with the expenses, which 
were unusually high, was about seven hundred pounds. There were 
upon it two houses, each surrounded with a small quantity of pasture 
ground, with some coffee and fruit trees.. After the necessary purchase 
of slaves, the first object was to clear a part of the ground for planting, 
and at the same time, procure timber for fences and for building huts and 
offices. Mandidca was introduced on the sandy soils, Milho on the loamy 
ones, Coffee Trees were multiplied on the clays, and the swamps prepared 
for rice. The European modes of culture were, in many cases, mixed 
with those of the country. A bed of clay was converted into bricks and 
tiles, articles which at that time were in great demand, Different 
coloured clays and earths were selected and used as pigments; and one 
kind seemed of sucha superior quality, that there were hopes of advancing, 
under proper management, from the fabrication of common earthenware 
to something which might rival the porcelain of China, The surplus 
wood was cut into billets, which were made up in bundles, and sold in the 
city for fuel, at the rate of about three-halfpence for thirty pounds, In 
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subsequent years, as the farm became improved, and conveniences were 
roultiplied, the sugar cane was introduced and throve admirably. A mill 
and distillery were erected, the walls of which were of 'Taipé, the Paysan 
of Southern Europe, before unknown in this part of Brazil, though 
long used in St. Paul’s. The still was formed on the principles most 
approved in Great Britain. After all, it proved impossible to over- 
come the prejudices of the people; and irreparable mischief was ere 
long done to the apparatus, in the absence of the proprietor. 

Lands are obtained by grant as well as purchase; and being distri- 
buted by the map, instead of survey and measurement, it cannot be 
wonderful that confusion and contests should arise with respect to their 
boundaries. ‘To ascertain and establish their Claims, many landholders 
fix around their borders a number of small tenants, called Moradores, 
who pay a trifling rent, procure their subsistence chiefly by the cultivation 
of vegetables, and answer the important purpose of watchmen, preventing 
the encroachments of neighbouring proprietors and the robbery of the 
woods. They are generally white people who have families, some- 
times a slave or two, and add much to the population of the country ; 
but they love and affect independence, and seldom continue after the 
limits of an estate are weil ascertained, and its remoter parts brought 
into cultivation, 

The ignorance and listiessness of these people are astonishing. Living 
almost constantly in the woods, their minds are uncultivated, and become 
hardly capable of more than one kind of excitement. Accustomed 
to exercise the violent passions without controul, and to slaughter 
every animal which comes in their way, their fury knows no bounds, 
and they are ever ready for all that it urges to. Their eyes, inces- 
santly on the watch, become large, distorted, and piercing, even to 
a frightful degree ; and the muscles of their faces assume a concomitant 
form. Having nothing to lose, easily finding a supply for their wants, 
and unattached to any particular spot, they leave their abodes without 
regret, and fix again without any seeming concern but that of avoiding 
the rivalry and annoyance of a neighbourhood, 


They are frequently succeeded by a more valuable class of tenants 
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who possess a small capital, which they invest in slaves, cultivate a larger 
portion of land, and pay their rent sometimes in money or by labour, 
more commonly in produce. If the article raised be Sugar-cane, the 
most profitable culture in Brazil, half the produce usually goes to the | 
landlord, for which he not only furnishes the soil, but crushes the 
tenant’s share of the cane, distils the syrup, or converts it into sugar, 
according to the wish of the individual. Such a bargain is considered 
as advantageous to a man, who possesses land without much capital, 
because he is hereby enabled to construct Sugar-works adapted to his 
whole estate, and to keep them more fully employed. The tenants are 
bound also to plant a certain quantity of Cane on additional pieces of 
ground, and to crush the produce at the Mill belonging to the estate; 
and these minor Farms fall successively into the owner’s hand, and add 
to the value of his property. At the same time many of the tenants 
improve their own condition, become advanced in the scale of cheaters 
and ultimately proprietors of land. 

These two classes comprehend by far the greater part of those agri- 
culturists of the country who live on the property of others. Almost 
every land-owner is himself a planter, and, for the most part, occupies 
his own estate. Some, indeed, own lands, and let them entire; but 
their number is small, and confined to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city. 

The laws respecting Landlord and Tenant are very much in favour of 
the latter. If he have built a house, planted fruit-trees, or in any other 
way benefited an estate, beyond the terms of his contract, he does not 
on removal lose what he has laid out; appraisers are appointed to ascer- 
tain the value of the improvements, and the landlord must pay for 
them, whether useful to him or not. Indeed they can hardly be consi- 
dered, in any case, as useless; for, when an estate is sold, these Bemfei- 
torias, as they are called, are always valued separately, and paid for in 
addition to the sum agreed upon for the purchase of the land and the 
woods. The operation of these laws is as beneficial to the public as to 
individuals, not only saving them from oppression, but gradually spread- 
ing them over the country, when they begin to acquire property. And 
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such a dispersion is by no means uncommon, for landlords are here 
averse to wealthy tenants. | 

-The object and mode of farming depend upon the distance from the 
city, and the facility with which produce may be conveyed to market. 
In its immediate neighbourhood land is appropriated to vegetables, fruit, 
and grass. The different kinds of .the two former, here raised in abund- 
ance, have been already mentioned ; the last may require a little farther 
detail. Two sorts of grass are carefully cultivated ; the most common, 
called Capim d’Angola, resembles our wheat straw, when green, and 
grows thickly ; the other, the Capim de Colonia, grows in tufts, and 
requires greater attention than the other, though not so profitable. 
Good land yields, of the first kind, what is here called a bundle, about a 
hundred weight, from three square yards, and it may be cut, when in 4 
flourishing state, every six,_weeks. It is usual to keep the crop in 
patches, which regularly sueceed each other in favourable seasons; but in 
dry weather, and more especially when a tender crop is exposed to a 
fervid sun, the growth is checked, and the order disturbed. When old, 
both these grasses lose their succulence, and in that state are unfit for the 
food of cattle. 

These different articles of produce are conveyed to market in canoas 
and boats, and on the heads of negroes. Many of these people go out 
early in the morning, and cut the grass, paying for a bundle of that 
grown on the cultivated lands four vintems, or eighty reis, about 
sixpence; sometimes obtaining a byrden from waste lands without any 
charge. Each carries from one to two hundred weight, according to his 
strength and activity, having bound it about a long pole to keep it from 
bending. In the city he divides his load, if it be of the largest descrip- 
tion, into two bundles, and generally sells each of them for three 
hundred and twenty reis. This profit is hardly earned, for it is very 
severe labour to carry such a load on the head, three or four miles, in 
such a climate as this. Some respect is paid to its severity by Royalty 
itself; for the men are not now obliged, as they once were, to lay down 
their burdens, when meeting any of the Sovereign’s family, and to seek 
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any casual assistance for replacing them, but only to make a halt. 
Within a few years too, mules and carts have, in some. measure, super- 
seded this excessive drudgery. 

Between the distance of four and twelve miles, a large proportion 
of the land is appropriated to the pasturing of cows. Their milk is 
conveyed to the city in large tin cans, on the heads of negroes, who run 
along with it cheering their labour by a song. It is subject to the 
examination of the Police-Officers, who, if they find it adulterated, pour it 
down in the street, and send the vender to prison. The price of milk 
varies from sixpence to a shilling per pint, and, through an unfavourable 
state of the exchange, has occasionally been double that price. In this 
same district much sugar-cane is planted, a considerable part of which 
goes to the city as food for cattle. Negroes, too, are fond of it when 
young and soft; in their hands it is perhaps oy, to be accounted food 
so much as a gratification. 

At a greater distance than twelve miles the influence of the capital 
is not so directly felt. There a portion ef every farm is left under its 
natural wood, for supplying the city with fuel and charcoal. The 
cleared parts are planted with Coffee, Sugar, Rice, Mandidca, or Milho, 
according to the quality of the soil, and the prevailing taste of the 
district. Mandioca is usually converted into Farinha on the spot; Rice, 
Coffee, and Milho, are there prepared for the market; Cane is generally 
connected with some Mill and Distillery. The banks of the streams are 
chiefly selected for habitations and culture. Recently persons of 
a new description have arisen in these parts, who convey the produce 
from the farms to the city; those who proceed by land, with their 
clumsy Carros, and Mules, are mostly very poor, but’ some respect- 
able men have established boats for the purpose, and make a good 
subsistence. ; 

There is great simplicity in the usual management of a farm. The 
master and his family commonly reside upon it, and, except a Feitor or 
Bailiff, who sometimes has a family also, are the only white people. On 
the Farm of Maranbaya my friend would willingly have employed free 
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white labourers, instead of negro slaves as usual, and given: any reason- 
able encouragement to some of the many British and North American 
subjects, who were wandering about in a destitute condition; but he 
could not succeed with men who loved a vagabond life, and preferred the 
gains of fraud to those of labour. In turning up the soil no other instru- 
ment-is used than the hoe; and I have often been surprised how speedily 
and how well the work is done with it. Many unavailing attempts have 
been made to introduce the English plough; I have held it myself, and 
learned from my own brief experience, how utterly impossible it is to 
teach a. black man to manage it; and the Brazilians are almost as dull, 
and fully as much prejudiced. Should Providence again open to me an 
opportunity of superintending rural affairs in this country, I would 
certainly commence with boys. Instruments of agricultural importance 
amongst us, as the scythe and sickle, are almost unknown here. The latter 
- has, indeed, been recently and rarely used in cutting grass on the culti- 
vated lands, instead of the knife, or a blade, or even a piece of old iron 
brought to an edge and attached to a long stick. In cutting sugar cane, 
a sort of large knife is employed ; in gathering rice, a small one; in both 
cases, each stem is cut separately, The roots of mandioca are turned up 
by the hand. 

The farms below the mountains seldom exceed two or three thousand 
acres, and there I believe, all the land has been disposed of by grants. 
On the summits estates are found ten, twenty, and even thirty miles 
long, by three broad, _It is scarcely necessary to add, that their value is 
not to be estimated by their extent. There is also generally attendant 
upon them a deficiency of capital, population, roads, and markets.— 
The cultivated part of them bears a small proportion to the whole, 
and its crops not unfrequently rot upon the ground, | 

In the country the modes of living differ materially from the city. 
The common articles of subsistence are Carne Secca or charqued beef, 
; imported from Rio Grandé, the prepared flour of Mandioca, and Feijam 
or pulse; fowls, eggs, and soups, are the luxuries, Water is almost the 


sole beverage; a little Brazilian rum sometimes makes its appearance; but 
Popes: = 
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no wine, except in houses of the first class. Wild animals are occasionally 
served up at the master’s table, the armadillo, paca, deer, and others ; 
the large spotted lizard furnishes a favourite dish, no kind of monkey is 
refused, and I have seen the gamba, or Brazilian skunk eaten without 
disgust. ‘ ? 

_ Ferocious animals exist on some of the lands which are cultiv ated. 
A party being at dinner at my friend’s house, with the doors open on 
each side of the room, a favourite horse rushed through it in great alarm, 
overturning in his progress a table, which served as a sideboard. A 
native of the country who was present, immediately cried out,— an 
Ounce,” and seized a gun, while the rest armed themselves as well as they 
could, and all went in® pursuit of the ravager; but they were too late; 
disappointed of his prey, by the singular refuge which the horse had. 
taken, he was seen deliberately retreating towards the woods. 

The Jacaré or Alligator is still seen on the same estate. A few years 
ago, two children disappeared from the house, and were supposed to be 
devoured by these animals. In 1817, a black boy, ten years old, care- 
lessly sleeping on the ground, was roused by an Alligator seizing his fingers, 
two of which were broken and obliged to be amputated. The little 
fellow stoutly maintained afterwards, that he knew the creature, and was 
determined to seek and kill him;—a threat which I have no doubt he 
would attempt to execute, if not prevented. 

No stranger can possibly conceive the number of frogs found on the 
swampy grounds, nor the noise which they make. It was a common 
diversion when they issued from their lurking places at night, to procure 
a forked stick with sharp points, and to strike it on the ground, without 
any very particular selection of place, until the forked part was full of 
them; these were stripped off, and the operation recommenced; thus 
many hundreds were killed in a very short time.—Ants of several species 
also are a most serious pest. Every house and almost every yard of dry 
ground is infested cae them, and the wounds which they inflict are painful 
and irritating ; arising, I suspect, not from the mere bite, but from some 
venomous fluid left by them beneath the skin. The wandering Indians who. 
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eamot escape them, cultivate in their warriors not only a contempt of such 
molestations, but a general spirit of stern endurance, by placing them in 
a nest of these insects. In this country these insects present no lesson of 
useful labour; they are restless and active, but as it seems to me, to no 
purpose. I have observed them carrying a heap of sand through a hole 
in a wall, dropping it on the opposite side, and when the whole is 

-cleared away, carrying it back again with the same air of important 
occupation.—In the list oft country torments must also be placed many 
various kinds of snakes, mosquitoes, flies, wasps, fleas, and carapatos; 
whose annoyance is unceasing. 

1 had here an opportunity of observing the indecent manner in 
which the last offices of religion are sometimes administered by country 
Priests. Two negroes being extremely ill, a Clergyman was sent for, 
who on his arrival found one of them gone beyond the reach of his art, 
if not beyond his influence, and the other, having crawled off his bed, 
was lying on the floor of the cabin, As we entered the Priest was jesting 
and laughing in the most volatile form, then filled both his hands with 
water and dropped it on the poor ¢reature’s head, pronouncing” the form 
of baptism. The dying man, probably experienced some little relief 
from the effusion, for he exclaimed,—“ Good, very good.” « Oh,” said 
the Priest, it is very good, is it? then there is more for you;” dashing 
upon him what remained in the basin, Without delay he resumed his 
jokes, and in the midst of them the man expired, No one can have 
less faith in the efficacy of baptism or extreme unction, administered at 
the last gasp of life; but I cannot endure the sight of a Minister of 
religion, whether Papal or Protestant, trifling with the rites which 
he declares to be of prime importance, and trust that conduct so base 
and abandoned will never fail to excite my strongest reprobation. Among 
my countrymen, I cannot in this point, be singular, | 

Familiar visits in the country are frequent, noisy, and sometimes 
protracted to a late hour; yet among the neighbours ‘there exists a great 
deal of jealousy and rancour, and their conversation is often as full of 


pretence as can well be conceived. This is not wanting in more ceremo- 
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nious visits; but they are, of course, conducted with greater decorum. 
One afternoon a black boy arrived at the house, announcing the approach 
of a party of ladies and gentlemen. ‘They rode slowly, and were received 
by the family in the front of the house, where the ladies seated them- 
selves on the grass under a shady tree, and the men reclined at their side. 
Fruit and water were handed, and, after an insignificant conversation of 
half an hour, the visitors retired. The features of the party were, in. 
general, coarse, and their sallow hue indicated the bilious and aguish 
complaints, to which their part of the country is subject. Their persons 
and clothes were clean; the latter thin, showy, and loosely made; but 
little distinguished from the modes already described. In every point 
they appeared to belong to the most respectable class of the neighbourhood. 
The owner of this estate, wishing to provide himself a better house, 
consulted a few of his friends as to the choice of a spot for the purpose. 
On our pointing out the summit of a small woody hill, as a place where, 
we thought, he might enjoy pure air and pleasant scenery, a’ soore of 
slaves were ordered to cut a narrow road through the wood, by which 
we might*ascend and examine the spot more accurately. ‘They imme- 
diately went to work, but so far misunderstood their master’s order as to 
leave all the wood standing on the crown of the hill, by which we were 
as effectually precluded from looking around us as if we had been 
enclosed with a lofty wall. Almost three hours more were spent in 
cutting down tree after tree, each of which, falling against its neighbour, 
remained, for the most part, in an upright position. At length one 
large and hard wooded tree giving way towards the South, the rest, 
which had been upheld by it, followed. The effect was like drawing 
aside a curtain. In an instant there lay before us a complete view of 
the city of St. Sebastian, its bay, islands, shores, and surrounding moun- 
tains, together with a wide expanse of ocean. The very slaves were 
struck dumb with astonishment, feeling the effect of beauty beyond 
description bursting unexpectedly upon them. The silence and the 
clamour which succeeded were both expressive ; in various languages, 
used by natives of three different quarters of the globe, the same senti- 
ment was heard ;—* surely this is a goodly world which we inhabit.” 
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Afterwards we proceeded, by the great road which runs through 
this estate, to the rich plains of Oitt, formed of soil washed by a noisy 
rivulet from the Serro of Boa Vista. We crossed the stream, and imme- 
diately began to ascend by a zigzag path, making fourteen turns, yet so 
steep that, from the highest point of the ladder, I threw a stone with 
ease over all the stages. Many cattle, in their way to the city, descend 
this pass, the elevation of which is about four thousand feet, and some- 
times severe accidents happen among them from the slipperiness of the 
path; when an ox, in the hinder part of a drove, loses his footing and 
falls, he generally carries with him several others down the precipice, at 
the bottom of which they perish. On the right of, this pass stands a 
great naked cone, rising nearly two thousand feet higher. The difficul- 
ties of the descent have led travellers to seek another route to the left, 
and government has been employed for several years in rendering it 
passable for carriages. 

From this spot the road advances, nearly sixty miles, to the Para- 
byba, running through a broken and thinly inhabited country. The 
principal places lying upon it are Pao Grandé and Uva. Near the latter 
a circumstance occurred, which shows the Indian character, and the risk 
attending a settlement on new lands. Two gentlemen having obtained 
a grant, sent a person, accustomed to the country, to settle upon it. 
Probably by some means he offended the Indians remaining in the 
neighbouring woods; for one day a shot fired at him struck the powder- 
horn in his waistcoat-pocket, and wounded. him in the wrist. Being on 
horse-back he instantly pursued his assailants, and saw two Indians, who 
escaped from him in their usual mode. In such cases the fugitive 
endeavours to reach the brow of a hill little encumbered with wood, 
where, dropping on his breech, he puts his head between his knees, and 
his arms round his ankles ; in this state, being nearly as round as a ball, 
he precipitates himself from the brow, and rolls speedily to the bottom. 
From this circumstance, I apprehend, the Indians take their modern 
name of Booticudies, or Butucudies; a barbarous word, half Tupi, half 
Portuguese, signifying fallers by the breech. The man who had been 
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wounded was obliged to come down to Rio for surgical assistance. On 
his return he was seriously cautioned against exposing himself to similar 
attacks. About fourteen days after, as he was riding along the roady fol- 
lowed at some distance by a slave, a shot, fired again by an invisible hand, 
threw him forward on the saddle, and a second brought him to the 
ground. Two Indians then came out of the wood, one of whom walked 
deliberately to the negro, and ordered him to halt, while the other went 
to their victim, broke his legs, and beat out his brains, Afterwards they 
shot the horse and decamped. Every search was made for them, but 
these people are too well acquainted with the forests to want secure 
lurking places, and defy, if they have any knowledge of the arm of 
justice. The establishment was broken up, and remains neglected, until 
the natives are so harassed as to induce them to quit the neighbourhood, 
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CAARA'I.—-TOKAI.—WRETCHED STATE OF INVALIDS.—FISHING.—BEAUTIFUL SMALL 
LAKE.—SsT. GONZALES.—ITS HOSPITALITIES.—THE GUA’XENDI/BA. — THE ITa- 
PITIU.——-EFFECT OF A- SETTING SUN.—AMERICA’.—DERIVATION OF THE NAME 
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ST. ANN.—PORCUPINE.—NAVIGATION UP THE ST. JOAN AND DOURADO.—CONI- 
CAL MOUNTAIN. —NO REAL VOLCANIC APPEARANCES. — HORSES SWIMMING. — 
MACAHE/.—PARAHY’BA.—ST. SALVADOR.—BENEFITS DERIVED FROM JESUITS.— 
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IMMEDIATELY behind the village of Praia Grandé, towards 
the East, rises a mountainous district, which was called by the natives 
Caaraf, that is, the little woods, and now bears the name of St. John do 
Caraf. Its extent is about twelve miles each way ; the prevailing basis is 
granite, but on the surface are found clays, schistus, loam, and_ sand, 
and, in some parts, quartz and mica in abundance. On its borders are 
many pleasant dells. 

Of the three Roads which cross this district the most Southerly was, 
not long since, a very difficult one, passing over lofty rocks, and through 
thick woods, yet commanding views which might compensate for its 
difficulties. As cultivation has advanced it has been laid more open, and 
made to descend more gently to the plains of Tokai, where it unites 
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with another road, which, at its beginning, passes to the North of Praia 
Grandé, and then turns to the right, to the Fazendo of Barraca. Here 
are a good house and chapel, fine plantations, and many appearances of 
wealth; yet, contrary to the usual spirit of the country, I was refused 
refreshment here when I called at the house with a tired horse, and 
bade, by the invalid or splenetic owner of the place, togride on to the 
next farm,—an order which I did not hesitate to follow. Herice we rise 
to high and waving ground, and, passing some minor establishments, 
proceed down a steep, Winding, romantic road, to the great establishment 
of Tokai. The elevation of these mountains is about seven or eight 
hundred feet, and in the forests with which they are clothed the Ounce 
is sometimes seen. At their foot, toward the coast, are several _fresh 
water lakes; one of them, called Taipt, abounding with fish. 

The Farm of Tokai is situated on a fine plain, not much raised 
above the level of the sea. A small stream, which waters it, falls into 
the ocean a little East of the Maricé Islands, better known by the easily 
understood name of Contrabandistas. The residence of the proprietor 
stands on a verdant level, in an extremely hot situation, yet seemingly 
healthy beyond what might have been expected. In’a wide expanse of 
swampy land the mountains are detached from each other, and look as 
if they had once been rocky islands; the intervals are filled with sea- 
sand, and water lodges in them, Leaving this Cambridgeshire of Rio, 
and approaching nearer to the sea, we meet with some broad meadows, 
and within them a range of shallow lakes, which afford subsistence to 
great numbers of Water-fowls. There are few sportsmen in the country, 
or this would be a scene of great attraction to them. 

In the midst of these meadows, on one of the hottest days of the 
year, I met a small kind of waggon, on low wheels, with a tilt of hide. 
It was drawn by two negroes, and contained a man in the last stage of 
disease, whom they had already dragged seven miles, and had to convey 
as much farther in search of a doctor. So forlorn is the condition of the 
sick and‘dying, so destitute the country, that aidgmust be sought at such 
desperate risk. Medical men, of science and character, are generally the 
latest settlers in a country which is comparatively new. 
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About nine miles from Tokai, and upwards of twenty from the city, 
is a spot which is said to have been formerly the entrance of a harbour, 
but now blocked up. At this passage the waters of the large lake of 
America, when swollen by rain, occasionally open themselves a vent; 
and sometimes, by order of government, a communication is formed 
with the sea, for the sake of its fisheries. I once arrived at the bar, as 
it is called, near the time of low water, and when the tide was running 
out with great fury. A canoa was waiting to assist passengers in cross- 
ing, but its master refused to go over with us and our horses until the 
tide had turned. This gave us an opportunity of watching the current ; 
it was then about seventy yards wide, and had cut down the bank of 
sand to the depth of fifteen feet; the sides of the channel were almost 
perpendicular, but every instant crumbling away through the force and 
corrosion of the water at their bottom. 

While delayed in this situation, our attention was attracted by a num- 
ber of brown half-clad country people, who were fishing on the beach. 
Their long lines, spun, asis common in Brazil, from the fibres of the Aloe, 
the thread of which is called Ticoom, appeared in some respects, though not 
in colour, like our whipcord, and were equally strong. Two smaller cords, 
above a yard long, were attached to the end, each of which had a hook ; 
and above them a piece of lead, weighing nearly two pounds, was fixed 
as a sinker; the other end of the line was fastened round the naked foot 
of the fisherman. When about to use it, he begins with coiling his line 
on the sand, turns it up so as that it may run out easily, twists it above 
the sinker round the thumb of his right hand, and, having swung it 
above his head, until the sinker has acquired as much momentum as he 
can manage, discharges it towards the sea, to an astonishing distance, 
generally beyond the surf, When a fish seizes the bait, the sinker pins 
him to the bottom, and prevents him from entangling other lines, as well 
as from running among the rocks, or into places whence he might not 
be easily drawn. While we continued with these people they seldom 
failed, on hauling their lines, to find oneor two prisoners; and we car- 
ried to our temporary home a plentiful and excellent supper. I have 
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often thought that the modes which we here witnessed might sometimes 
be employed for the relief of distressed seamen. If any thing like so 
simple an invention has already been employed for this purpose, I should 
rejoice if these slight notices contributed to its improvement and efficacy. 

On our approach, the next morning, to make another attempt to 
cross the bar, the man in the ferry had reason to chide our delay, as the 
tide was again running out.’ Eight horses were now in the midstream, 
which had extended its breadth to two hundred yards ; the crews of two 
canoas were endeavouring to make them stem it, yet were carried 
downward with rapidity, and the spectators considered them as lost ; 
they caught footing, however, before they reached the boiling occasioned 
by the junction of the stream with the ocean. .Our boatman took a 
lesson from what he saw, made a long circuit, and landed*us after our 
horses had, without difficulty, swum nearly a mile. 

In this instance, as in others, I remarked that mules swim more 
quickly than horses, are not so soon exhausted, and keep the riders drier 
if there be occasion to continue on their backs ; on this account I would 
recommend them to persons who have broad waters to pass. The recom- 
mendation would prove superfluous to many Brazilians, who, in such 
cases, prefer swimming themselves, having hold of the tails of the 
animals. 

When, on the rain ceasing, the waters of the Lake return to their 
usual level, the tide again shuts up the aperture, and, in a. short time, 
forms a dry and secure road across the bar; but it never rises to the 
height of the natural and long formed ridge with which it is connected 
at both ends. Beyond this spot succeed the plains lying between the 
Lake of Americd and the elevated Band, or Restinga, which bars the 
sea, even from the mountains of Caaraf to the lofty point of Ponta Negra. 
Half way along the ridge, in the midst of a small singular wood, is a 
circular lake, about a hundred yards in diameter. Often have I turned 
aside to visit the charming scene, and enjoyed its shade with double 
relish, after being exposed, fom several hours, to the fervent sun. The 
surrounding soil here seems to rest upon granite, on the lee of which, 
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as on anucleus, the whole Restinga has been formed. Here I repeatedly 
observed a wild Fig-tree, much larger than that which produces the 
common fig, and more like the English walnut; at one of my visits so 
loaded with fruit as almost to exclude the appearance of Haves. Near at 
hand, on a plant of the Opuntia, I found the Cochineal Insect, and 
thought its colour excellent. It used, indeed, to be sought in this 
neighbourhood when labour was less valuable than it now is; more useful 
pursuits have caused it to be neglected. 


From Praia Grandé a different route conducts along the beach, and 
stretches inward to the village of St. Gonzales, This track is 
| cultivated, and pleasantly sprinkled with small Farm-houses. A 
little incident occurred here, which led me to doubt whether the song of 
birds is always an indication of pleasurable feelings. We shot a purple 
bird, called a Sabidr, whose note is remarkably full and melodious. 
Though badly wounded it struck up a song, and continued it to almost 
its latest moment. I was, perhaps, weakly moved by the circumstance, 
when my companion, a young Portuguese, who picked it up, exclaimed 
laughing ;—“ Ah, you sing as you die; well, every one to his taste”; 
and forbore to shorten its sufferings. 

St. Gonzales is well situated, on rising etaulia, close to the Northern 
verge of the mountains of Caaraf. An old and miserable Church, stand- 
ing in the middle of the street, will soon be superseded by a new one, 
already so far advanced as to reflect credit on the architect. There are 
- about two hundred houses, the greater part of them belonging to people 
from the Azores, or their descendants, who, though generally residing 
on their farms, resort hither on religious festivals. ‘They are remarkably 
civilized and orderly, so as to render this one of the pleasantest abodes in 
the country. 

Arriving there late one evening, with no other recommendation 
than a slight knowledge of a gentleman of Rio, who possessed an estate 
in the neighbourhood, and whose name I casually mentioned, my abode 


for the night seemed fixed at a miserable venda, and my companion was 
Qq 2 | 
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endeavouring to make the most of the few comforts within our reach, 
when a plain man introduced himself, saying that we must go to his 
master’s house, who would be much displeased if an Englishman wanted 
accommodatio#$ in St. Gonzales, while his house was not full. We 
wanted little persuasion to change our lodgings; our horses and supper 
were quickly removed; the former were provided for in the Varanda, 
and well supplied with the stems of the Mandioca plant; we wanted 
little besides shelter. Food was offered to us, such as is usually provided 
for the Bailiff and slaves on a farm; but we were permitted, as is always 
usual, to indulge ourselves with something better at our own expense. 

Karly the next morning, to gratify our friend, the Feitor, as hei 
here called, though with some inconvenience to ourselves, we rode- ) 
the farm, and found it in excellent order, with good crops of Mandioca, 
Milho, Abobaras, Water-melons, and Pulse.. The fruit-trees, though 
still small, were under good management ; all of them had been grafted 
or budded with judgment, and many experiments were in process, in 
which the stems of one kind of fruit were employed, and the branches or 
buds of another. 

Passing through St. Gonzales, with a friend, in a subsequent 
journey, we stopped at a door, which we saw open, to beg a draught of 
water,—a refreshment which always can be legally claimed by a stranger 
from them who have it. A civil invitation immediately followed to 
alight and avail ourselves of the shade for a time, which we thankfully 
accepted. An hour was beguiled with cheerful conversation, when the 
season of dinner approached, and we were pressed with so much courtesy 
and earnestness to partake of the meal as to leave little room for a 
refusal. About ten persons were at table, all of the class of substantial 
planters or small landholders. In such society the greatest stranger is 
usually placed at the head of the table, the master sometimes taking a 
station near him, and the wife standing behind her husband’s seat, to 
direct the servants in their duty. Each dish, as it is brought in, is 
handed to the stranger, who helps himself, and frequently the rest of the 
party ; none of them, however, begins to eat, until he sets them the 
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example. If he refuse to taste of any dish, it generally goes away 
untouched. This is the mode when the guests are not familiar, and 
ceremony is thought to be proper; when friends meet, the scene is more 
like that which formerly appeared in an English farm-house at a coun- 
try wake. 

Some of our countrymen arriving at this village, and wishing to 
find a house where they might spread their mattresses, and pass the 
night, one was immediately given up to them. They received, also, an 
invitation to dinner, which they declined because they thought their 
party too numerous; yet, at the usual hour, a variety of dishes were 
sent in, with such requisites for the comfortable enjoyment of them 
as the place afforded. At supper-time another meal was sent in the 
same style, and after it baskets of clean linen and other things, in 
sufficient abundance to make up a bed for each individual. In the 
morning, horses appeared to convey them to the place where they had 
ordered their boat to be in waiting, and slaves to carry their luggage. 
Hospitality is acommon Brazilian virtue; but among the superior class of 
Ilheos, as the people from the Western Islands are called, it is exercised in 
modes and to an extent which are peculiarly amiable. 

In consequence of a circumstance which had occurred before the 
commencement of my first journey through this place, we here prepared 
for the remaining part of it with extraordinary, perhaps unnecessary 
caution. At my application for a passport, the Minister of Police 
honoured me with an audience, and expressing an earnest desire to serve 
me, requested to know the particulars of my route and business. As I 
gave him credit for his motives, and had no occasion for concealment, I 
informed him that I wished to see an estate on the other side of the river 
St. Joan, and as I promised myself much pleasure in the journey, I 
might cross the Parahyba, proceed as I found things agreeable, and return 
by Macactt and Majé. He informed me that it was a difficult under- 
taking, that a part of my intended route lay through unappropriated 
lands, and that from St. Joan to Macacti there was no beaten track. He 
advised me, if determined to pursue my plan, to be continually on my 
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guard against every kind of surprise, and offered me the protection of a 
soldier. I thankfully declined his Excellency’s proposal, and assured him 
that I should attempt no wild adventures, should have a stout and active 
companion, that we should be well armed, and return so soon as we 
experienced any thing unpleasant. When, in consequence of the Minister’s 
admonitions, we examined our pistols and fowling pieces at St. Gonzales, 
I observed a smile on the countenance of our host; yet he too advised 
us not to venture beyond the Parahyba. 

After leaving St. Gonzales, the country becomes varied in its surface, 
and gently declines to the plains of the Gudxendiba, for whose abundant 
produce the erowing capital furnishes a constant and advantageous market. 
This latter river, draining the mountains of Caarai, pours a pellucid 
stream through a narrow rocky channel, Near the ford, where it is 
crossed, are scattered the ruins of a lofty bridge of hewn stone, which 
afford a striking proof how deficient Brazil is of mathematical and 
mechanical knowledge. A well-cleared, populous, and fertile region 
presents itself for several succeeding miles, gradually exchanging tillage 
for a large extent of pasture, and afterwards for woods, which seem 
nearly untouched. Among them we met with many monkies, parrots, 
and arapongas, birds which make a harsh noise, like that produced by a 
blacksmith’s hammer, when falling on the anvil, rebounding and striking 
again. The note commonly proceeds from the higher lands and resounds 
through the forests. The swampy plains which succeed these woods, 
afford nothing worth notice, but that the road across them is formed of 
the branches of trees, laid transversely over logs placed longitudinally, 
Such roads are good, while the timber continues sound, and when partly 
decayed, the cattle of the country traverse them with safety ; but become 
dangerous to horses and mules unused to them, ! 

Amidst these plains arise many vast detached masses of granite, 
similar to those noticed before, and of the same singular form. We passed 
close to one, which though several miles in length, and rising to the 
height of five or six hundred feet, seemed to be an entire stone, oy Choa 
a fracture, or even a fragment lying at its foot, 
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Having again entered on fine pastures, we perceived a man galloping 
towards us. He seemed a respectable planter, was well mounted, and 
courteously invited us to his house. Though we declined his invitation, 
he stuck to us, wishing, as it appeared, to gratify the curiosity which is here 
universally felt, with regard to the plans and views of strangers. We soon 
reached the banks of the Itapitii, where, the ferry-boat being on other 
service, our volunteer guide gave directions concerning the passage, and 
plunged in first. We reached the other side without difficulty, where | 
he led us to a venda, into which we could not obtain admittance, because 
it was occupied by the attendants on a wedding, among whom were 
females. Had we known less of the prejudices of the country, this 
would have appeared to us a singular reason; but it is by no means 
unwise in this country; for persons of different sexes, unacquainted with 
each other, can seldom mix without exciting great and sometimes fatal 
jealousies. 

About a hundred neatly-whitened houses made up this village, and 
others were in progress. Among the timbers prepared for them, I 
observed the valuable Brazil wood; and, inquiring how it came to be so 
employed, was told, that it was a great annoyance to an estate, as the 
owner was not allowed to sell it openly, nor even to cut it down, but 
for his own private use. On inquiry about barks, which might be used 
in dyeing, some was showed me from this tree, and the people were 
well aware that several other materials for this purpose might be drawn 
from the forests; but the want of purchasers rendered them useless. I 
have long imagined that the essences of dyeing woods, if speculation 
in such articles were encouraged, might be brought from spots whose 
remoteness or difficulty of access effectually preclude the conveyance 
of the wood itself. 

The setting sun of this evening was so singularly beautiful, that 
a short notice of its appearance and effects may be acceptable. We 
viewed it from a rising ground, which commanded a forest scene, situated 
in a-curve between two hills, not unlike the vale of Clwyd, when seen 
from Ruthin. Some rain had fallen, and as the sun went down in 
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full splendour, its slanting beams were refracted as from thousands of 
prisms, arranged with the utmost variety on the topmost branches of 
the trees. The admixture of colours may be described as producing 
something like the effect of an immense kaleidoscope. 
America was formerly the principal place in these parts, and probably 
the residence of some of the native Chiefs. It derives its name from 
Maricé, a common word in the Tupi language, signifying any hollow 
thing. Though a generic term, it is most frequently applied to the dried 
shell of the Gourd, or of the fruit of the Passion Flower, which has not 
been broken, and in which the seeds rattle. These the people preserved 
and honoured, as a sort of household Gods. As they became acquainted 
with the Europeans, who appeared on their coasts, new objects struck 
their attention, and demanded names; thus a barrel and a decked vessel, 
as well as other hollow things, had the name of Maric4 or America trans- 
ferred to them. Europeans were also obliged to bestow some appellation 
on a newly-discovered country. Did they not adopt for this purpose, a 
word which they heard frequently uttered? And are not the different 
names given to the new world, now nearly merged by common consent 
into that which appears most natural? Is it certain that Vespucius 
brought hither with him the name of Americus, and that he did not 
adopt it as an honourable and appropriate distinction, as Scipio received 
the addition of Africanus? There is no ground for the slightest suspicion, 
that the village called America, and especially the Deities of the country, 
have obtained their name in modern times; the South Americans would 
never borrow it from their conquerors, none of whose manners they will 
adopt, and whose refinements they despise. ° 
After leaving the village, we crossed a considerable stream, and 
entered a narrow road cut in the face of the hills, which rose two or three 
hundred feet above us. Through the trees we gained some occasional 
glimpses on the right, of the lake below and the plains beyond it.— 
The soil of these hills is the common red clay of Brazil, which, when the 
wood is cleared away, will afford good land for sugar and maize. Such 
a change was in progress; a track about a yard wide, was cut, as is usual 
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in such cases, from the bottom to the top; the timber felled on the 
summit being cleared of its boughs, was then brought to the slips and 
thrown down. A trunk frequently stops by the way, others are then 
sent after it, until the accumulating weight overcomes the impediment, 
and the whole descends thundering together. More than once we were 
in danger from such falls, as the closeness of the underwood prevents 
a traveller from seeing what is near him. Yet the horses, when in good 
condition, keeping their eyes and ears always employed, seldom fail to 
communicate to their riders useful warning. 

About four miles from America, we passed over the lake of the 
same name, at a part which is not more than five or six hundred yards 
wide, and three or four feet deep. It is nearly eight miles long, and 
in some places two in breadth. The bottom is a hard sand, yet from the 
abundance of aquatic plants, it probably contains large patches of mud. 
Like the other lakes, it has on it multitudes of Divers Galinhas d’agua, 
Gulls, and Urubts. The Fishery is claimed by Government, and is let 
to the highest bidder, for a term of three years. Its Tupi name, Curu- 
rupina, the stinging toad, is manifestly derived from one of the most 
disgusting inhabitants of the water, which resembles a toad in its figure, 
with long flexible rays instead of legs, the spines of which it throws out 
at pleasure, and inflicts with them painful punctures. Here we joined 
the road which has been already described. 

Ponta Negra, a bluff, bold point towards the sea, is the abutment 
of a primitive Serro, on each side of which is a sandy plain. The 
distance from one to the other is about four miles, over a strongly undu- 
lated tract of granite and red clay. Before entering upon it we meet 
with that wonderful convenience, a spacious and well regulated Venda, 
whose accommodations however cannot be classed higher than those of 
a British Pot-house. While at one time partaking of them, I had 
determined to have such a supper as might be obtained, observed a Negro 
bringing vegetables for sale, and saw the means of securing a feast. 
The master of the house bought them all for less than two-pence, and as 


much rum as would make the man heartily drunk. Soon afterwards my 
RY 
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host expressed his persuasion that these articles had been stolen, and all 
my reasoning and raillery utterly failed to excite in him any feeling of 
the impropriety of his purchase; yet was he, by no means, a bad man. 
I had strong evidence of his integrity and honour in a case which deeply 
concerned myself; and heard from him, without surprise, that a vessel 
being wrecked in the neighbourhood, and the crew having deserted her, he 
had saved many things from the wreck, which he showed to me, and was 
preserving them for their proper owner, if such a person should ever appear, 
So inconsistent is the Brazilian, perhaps I might say, the human character, 

A sense of the obligation to restore what is found, prevails much 
more strongly among Catholics and some Negroes than with Protestants, 
Walking one day upon a beach not-far from some mud huts, I found a 
few yellow plates and a bundle of female clothing, and called to a black 
woman to secure them for herself, who instantly replied, they are not 
mine, Sir, and refused to take them out of the reach of the tide. 

At Ponta Negra we encountered also a neighbouring Planter, who 
appeared to possess more cunning than honesty; yet as he was going 
the same way, offered to take our pace, and seemed likely to amuse, 
if not instruct us, we accepted his proffered company. Having showed 
us as we passed along, the inconvenient spot under the cliff, where he 
shipped his produce, he led us a little aside from the public road, to his 
habitation, seated as usual upon a knoll, Hence we saw the whole extent 
of his farm, running nine miles along the coast, by a mile and a half 
broad, comprehending the lake for the same distance in length, and 
extending behind it to the first of a double ridge of mountains, covered 
with excellent timber. We examined the place afterwards more minutely 
as the owner proposed to sell it, and found that one-fourth part was 
unprofitable sand, another fourth water, and the remaining half rich land. 
The price demanded was about three hundred and sixty pounds sterling, 
It was said that the place was subject to aguish complaints; if it were so, 
the evil was easily remedied soon afterwards, by opening a communi- 
cation with the sea, and thus preventing the waters of the lake from 
becoming stagnant, 
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Among the productions of this farm, the owner enumerated Ipe- 
cacudnha; but on attempting to show us the plant, found, as he alledged, 
that the sheep had eaten all the leaves. Doubting the fact, we ques- 
tioned him closely; yet he persisted in maintaining that the sheep ate it 
with avidity, and that it did them no harm. There were certainly many 
of the roots in the ground, for we easily drew out some of them with a 
knife. I have since found reason to believe that this was the white 
Ipecacuanha, which is the mildest species. 

While we were taking some refreshment, the two sons of our host 
returned from the woods, the elder having shot a large monkey, which 
was to be skinned and cooked for dinner. He exhibited a high degree 
of that boobyhood which is common to the overgrown youths of Brazil ; 
while his brother appeared sharp and active. Both complained bitterly 
of the restraint in which they were held by the Government, which had 
forbidden the sale of gunpowder, and seized some parcels of it.— 
The father contrived to give us his younger son as our guide to 
Saquaréma, and entreated us not to think of proceeding farther with- 
out a guide. 

Sequaréma, hanging on the Northern slope of a hill, which termi- 
nates the Restinga or long tongue of land, commencing at Ponta Negra, 
consists of a church, about fifty houses arranged in a broad street, and 
as many scattered huts. From the church is a fine view of the ocean 
and neighbouring lake, though the country in general is not striking, 
and towards the East is flat and naked. On the summit of the hill, is 
one of the Telegraphs communicating with the Capital; and round its 
Eastern base a rough, shallow channel, by which the waters of the lake 
are discharged into the sea. In the lake we noticed some large herons 
fishing, and many gansos. Among the singularities of the place is a 
charnel house, fully exposed to the public view. 

We lodged at the house of a Spaniard, who, by his attentive and 
pleasing manners, showed himself to be a man of a superior cast. He 
had, indeed, no better substitute for beds than boards and mats; but he 


set out a table for us in an inner room, after the European mode, and 
Roos 
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stood at the head to do its honours. His daughter, apparently near 
twenty, but with the manners of a laughing girl, had evidently never 
before seen such a deviation from established customs, and brought in two 
or three of her companions to wonder at the foreigners. Her fancy was 
so tickled at the scene while we dined, that she was obliged to leave 
the room; nevertheless she and her father appeared to be the most 
civilized beings in the place. . 

For several miles along the road we had observed with regret, that 
all travellers carried either a sword or a facam, an instrument much like 
the coulter of a plough, brought to a sharpened edge, and if alone, every 
one seemed anxious to join company. ‘The weapon which they carry is 
made in the Capitania of Esperito Santo, and is there very useful against 
the native Indians. We engaged as an attendant, a very dark Mulatto, 
aman of good repute, who agreed to accompany ‘us, in the future part 
of our journey, on foot. 

Having entered the lake at the Eastern end of the village, and ridden 
through it for half a mile, the water being three feet deep, and the 
bottom a hard sand, our guide struck into a flat sedgy country, which 
we supposed to have been once covered with water. ‘Though now nearly 
filled with vegetable matter, the soil was still soft, and cattle wandering 
upon it sunk in it to their knees. The road passed along a narrow elevated 
bank, which looked as if it had formerly been a Restinga, but now 
overgrown with herbage. There was within this another bank, which 
bore marks of the same formation; and on the side nearer the sea, a third 
broader and higher than the two within it, but still naked ; and beyond 
this, nature seems to be forming a fourth, 

After travelling several miles through an uninteresting country, the 
fine expanse of Irudma opened to our view, and. proved itself entitled to 
its name, The stench arises from an accumulation of mud and putrid 
shell fish, This water is improperly called a lake, because it communicates 
with the sea to the Northward of Cape Frio. Its extent is nearly twenty 
miles from East to West, and eight or nine across. The Northern 
shore is skirted by hills, which, though low and gentle, may claim to be 
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‘characterised as picturesque. The Restinga, which forms the Southern 
limit, seen from these heights, appears like a wonderfully fine pier, 
similar to what it might be supposed the Breakwater at Plymouth would 
be, were it extended to twenty miles in length. There are upon it two 
or three huts, where formerly dwelt men who had the charge of guns, 
by which vessels were warned of danger, and intelligence communicated 
to the city, of ships appearing off Cape Frio. For the latter purpose 
telegraphs are now employed; for the former, I believe fires are lighted, 
for such were seen, when, in the year 1816 I was kept near the 
shore, by the want of wind, for five successive nights. The Western 
side of this water is shallow, and gradually filling up with the wreck 
yhich the wind and tide constantly drive before them. The shore, like 
all muddy ones in this country, abounds with land crabs, particularly of 
that species which has only one claw, 

We coasted the Northern side of the lake, and crossed the Rio 
-Matariina, or, as it is sometimes called, the Rio do Ponte, which is deep, 
and forms an useful harbour for the small vessels, by which the trade 
from one part of this country to another is carried on. Passing a little 
village called Nazareth, we proceeded to Engeitado, where our horses 
were turned loose upon the beach, and we were ourselves constrained 
to lie down on the counter of a venda for rest, after spending a noisy and 
irksome evening. | 

I once passed between Saquaréma and this place by a route farther 
inland, over hilly ground, with fine woods and a good soil. A beginning 
aprove the natural advantages of the spot by the establish- 
ment of a capital farm. 


was made to i 


At Engeitado I practised a stratagem which appears to me an useful 
one in half barbarous regions. It was my uniform custom when travelling, 
to carry concealed about my person a brace of bayoneted pistols, and 
never to be amoment unarmed, Besides these, I have had other pistols 
fixed on my saddle, On arriving at a station, my first business was to form 
some notion of the character of the people, while a servant was stripping 
the horses, If the opinion proved unfavourable, I have delivered my 
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holsters to the master of the house, desiring him to take good care of 
them, as the pistols were loaded; and in consequence of such seeming 
confidence, have seen an immediate change in the most villainous-looking 
features, and converted a rascal, as I imagined, into a zealous guardian. 
The man who meditates ill is always jealous of his own safety and suspi- 
cious of strangers, especially when he sees them armed. By giving up 
your weapons, he unexpectedly becomes possessed of the fullest proof 
of your confidence and good-will towards him. The favourable impres- 
sion upon his mind will last longer than a single night, unless some 
powerful cause operate upon his passions; and no traveller in his 
senses would first take pains to sooth a wild animal, and then rouse 
him in sport or heedlessness. Well knowing that there are some among 
the keepers of houses of public entertainment in this country, who are. 
anxious for the safety of their guests, and would defend them at any risk, 
I would by no means mislead any one into the belief, that the whole 
class is savage and villainous. But there are many such characters, and 
among them a stranger is destined to spend some of his most un- 
guarded hours. 

Soon after my arrival in Brazil, I was shooting in the woods alone, 
when I encountered three most suspicious-looking men, whom fF in vain 
strove to leave. They made many attempts to induce me to discharge my 
my gun, which I determined to avoid, if possible, while in their company ; 
indeed, I thought the gun was the principal object of their wishes. Coming 
to a small run of water, I laid my hat on the bank, and requested one of 
them to hold the gun, while I quenched my thirst. They seemed aston- 
ished at my confidence, spoke with each other in a low tone of voice, 
and when I had drank, the man returned my gun with much natural 
politeness, and bade me farewell. Had I laid down the piece, together 
with my hat, I have little doubt that they would have made off with 
both. But whatsoever is committed in trust to a Brazilian peasant 
is sacred; and’ bad men are not unfrequently the most superstitious. 

Our horses appeared to be as little satisfied with their accommodations 
at Engeitado, as we were with our own. In the morning, we found them 
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standing pensively at the door of the cabin, and endeavoured to find 
them something a little better than what was to be gathered on the 
beach. In return they conveyed us along the coast of the notorious 
water of Iruéma, the abominable smell of which was heightened by the 
still air and dense fogs of the morning. 

After proceeding two miles the road deviated from the beach, and 
led us, in a North-eastern direction, through some well cleared and well 
fenced pastures, stocked with cows. I had then seen no farm in Brazil 
which appeared equal to this; the house, too, stood on a commanding and 
pleasant elevation, and was really magnificent, though, as usual, wanting 
~in comforts. The country round about was thinly inhabited, and 
exhibited marks of capital and tenantry inadequate to its cultivation. 
Once more we approached the water, at a part where its curving shores 
are peculiarly beautiful, displaying a happy mixture of rocks, woods, 
pasture-lands, and praias, with a mountainous back-ground, terminated 
by the bold and double headed summit of Cape Frio. 

As we passed through the woods our guide showed himself well 
acquainted with the Forest-trees, and with the variety of fruits and 
drugs which they yielded. He gathered and presented to us the apple 
of a species of Indian Fig-tree, here called Jamaicé, informing us that it 
was used as a febrifuge, and we really found it full of a grateful subacid 
juice. His intelligence, and his mode of communicating what he knew, 
engaged our confidence; and, in return, I won his heart by allowing 
him to carry my gun. To check his vivacity on this occasion, without 
impairing his usefulness, seemed necessary ; therefore as we rode onward 
I discharged a pistol at a hawk, and struck the tree on which he sat, 

We here met with several deserted indigo works; the people having 
found it more profitable to cultivate the common productions, or to employ 
themselves in cutting timber, fire-wood, or fustic, with which every spot 
abounded. These articles are conyeyed away in small vessels, chiefly to Rio 
de Janeiro,. A black fenny tract, covered with water, three miles broad, 
and extending, on either hand, beyond the reach of the eye, now presented 
itself, and proved to be the place where we had been told that we should 
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most want a conductor. Ours entered it with confidence, and led us 
through it safely, contriving, in general, to find for us a hard bottom, 
about eighteen inches beneath the surface, and pointing out the parts 
where the sand was loose, and the feet of the horses would have sunk 
into the subjacent peat or mud. It was clearly the bed of a stream, in 
drier seasons reduced to a narrow brook. The water, through the whole 
of this,tract, and especially near Irudma, is unwholesome, producing 
disorders in the bowels, which sometimes prove fatal. This is probably 
owing to the vegetable matter with which it is strongly impregnated ; 
if so, the evil will be remedied by the various processes which are going 
forward for the improvement of the country. 

We halted early about a mile from St. Pedro, a village raised by 
the Jesuits, and inhabited by civilized Indians. Having wandered to 
their abode, we found it delightfully situated, more especially the church 
and other ecclesiastical buildings. ‘The people were enjoying the cool of 
the afternoon, in all the luxury of indolence. We proceeded among 
them quite at our ease, received their civilities, and observed that they 
manifested no surprise at the preséhice of strangers. 

The closing day was annoyed by a great influx of visitors; some 
bringing vegetables, eggs, fowls, and even wild animals, for sale, and 
showing, by their eagerness, how little demand they found for their 
superfluities ; others proffering more material bargains in timber, fustic, 
and fire-wood. We had been teased with proposals of this sort at 
Engeitado, and there had learned how to treat these dealers. it is alto- 
gether beyond their comprehension how any man, of a sound under- 
standing, can encounter the fatigue of travelling for the sake of pleasure ; 
we therefore became objects of suspicion, from the immediate and 
resolute way in which we declined their offers. Here we affected to 
enter into their views, and proposed plans of business which they could 
not possibly execute; and thus learned from them much of the state of 
the country, its inhabitants, and occupations. Notwithstanding our. 
previous knowledge, that the means of the most opulent among them: 
were extremely slender, we were surprised to find that even such could: 
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not treat of any bargain beyond the value of a few pounds. They were 
rich in lands alone ; possessing few slaves, and the white people being 
too much on an equality to serve each other. They displayed their impa- 
tience of the slight restramt under which they were held, and their 

‘eager desire to engage in smuggling transactions, more especially in the 
line of dyeing woods. 

Our accommodations for the night were singularly good. The hut 
at which we halted belonged to a great landholder, who sent us supplies 
from his own house, and rode a couple of miles to witness our enjoyment 
of them. In return we had to gratify his curiosity, nor did he leave us 
until he had gone through the whole usual routine of questions, and 
fancied himself completely informed as to who we were, whence we 
came, what was our object, and what all others, supposed to be within 
our range, were doing. When he was gone, we sate down to a well 
cooked supper, served on a table. We also found bedsteads with wooden 
bottoms and clean mats; and though our bed-room was encumbered 
with chests and harness, there was space enough to lie down and enjoy a 
secure and pleasant repose. Our very beasts had their luxuries, were 
placed beneath a shed, had cribs to hold their allowance, and those filled 
with good grass. Who, in such a situation, could wish for more? We 
hoped, indeed, to carry our enjoyment beyond the period of our halt; 
but in vain. Aware that the next day’s journey would be longer than 
usual, and through uninhabited woods, we wished to provide a cold 
fowl to eat on the way ; but a thing so monstrous was never heard of in 
the land, and we were obliged to take up with some hard boiled eggs 
and farinha. ; 

We advanced nearly Northward, soon entered the woods, and found 
the soil, in the more elevated parts, a reddish yellow clay, and between 
the hills, many small plains, which were formerly lakes, but now over- 
grown with a sedgy vegetation. A few huts appeared in secluded situa- 
tions, which were said to be the dwellings of a low race of people, who 
hid themselves from notice in order to escape taxes and the military 


service ; cultivated a little corn for their own use, and cut dyeing wood 
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sufficient to procure them “tobacco and a few other trifling luxuries. 
Afterwards, in passing a thicket, we started an animal, called here a 
Gato do Mato, which I suspect to be no other than a young Ounce, 
though generally said to belong to a different species. * 
Looking round from an elevation, we observed to the North a line - 
of rough and pointed mountains, rising from four to six thousand feet in 
height, and presenting a broken, perpendicular, naked face. ‘The plains 
which we were approaching seemed to be covered with one continued 
forest ; but there were really many intervening spots, of a dark coloured 
soil, thickly clothed with gramma, where the sun and air could reach to 
nourish it. In one of these open spaces was an irregular square of mud 
huts, with a chapel of somewhat more respectable materials. A great 
number of black children were rolling about in a state of complete 
nudity, filthy, meagre, and seemingly unhealthy. Never did I see 
slaves, on any great estate, so neglected and forlorn. On inquiry we 
learned that they and the land belonged to the Convent of St. Bento, in 
Rio. It was natural to compare the condition of this spot with that of 
Camorim, and impossible to suppress the disgust arising from the reflec- 
tion that a body so wealthy, enjoying so much ease, and so peculiarly 
bound to be careful of the prosperity of the country, and the moral state 
of its inhabitants, should suffer one of their most considerable estates to 
be so wretchedly administered, . 
: The Forest, on which we immediately entered, was composed of 
tall thin trees, with less underwood than usual, yet sufficient to prevent 
us from deserting the narrow | track, and from seeing many yards around, 
We here met with several Jactis and other game, but the nature of the 
country, and the great quantity of shot which they carried off, rendered 
the pursuit of them uninteresting; and our gums had already provided 
tis with a few Plovers, of much the same appearance and habits as those 
of Europe. In many places we observed tracks by which Fustic had 
been carried off, and the sound of the axe occasionally taught us that 
the work of collecting it was going forward. We stopped in one of the 
open spaces thus formed to dine, and more easily provided for our own 
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wants than those of the horses. The native gramma does not grow 
under trees, and, in the, cleared spots, it spreads itself so flat on the 
ground as to require more time to crop it than can, in general, be con- 
veniently spared. In this spot we sought in vain for the Tacodra, of 
the young branches of which horses are commonly fond, and could, not 
prevail upon them to accept of any substitute besides the sprouts of the 
fan-leaved Palm, and of this they ate reluctantly and sparingly. 

During our. progress through this solitude, though the wind was 
high, we suspected that the noise which ‘we heard was not occasioned 
solely by its action on the trees, but by the distant roaring of a surf. 
This opinion was confirmed when, on approaching the great river St. 
Joan, we found it covered with foam. The excessive heat, and. the 
fatigued state of the horses, induced us to take up with the shelter 
afforded by a shed erected for the convenience of passengers, and to 
defer an attempt to cross the river, here a mile and a half broad. We 
sent our guide over to the town, prettily situated on the opposite bank, 
for provisions; but he effected his passage with difficulty, and, on his 
landing, was seized, for presuming to cross without a passport. A man, 
who chanced to know the poor fellow, interfered successfully” for his 
release, and sent®us over the necessary supplies. On the passage 
becoming somewhat easier we crossed, not in the most placid humour, as 
we expected to meet with some of tbe insolence of office. Of this, 
however, we had less than we looked for; though we were conducted to 
the only licensed landing-place, and huddled, with our baggage, into a 
filthy apartment, under guard of some ill looking and equally dirty 
soldiers. Here we were detained, because the Superintendent was asleep, 
and no one could presuthe to disturb him. We remonstrated, however, 
so freely and loudly, that our complaint, either directly or indirectly, 
reached his Excellency’s ears, and the surrounding multitude was 
astonished that he condescended to come so soon to our release. His 
approach, though he came in state, preceded by his subalterns, overcame 
my respect for high stations, and those who fill them, and produced a 


most indecorous fit of laughter; for I immediately recognized an old 
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acquaintance, a ci-devant clerk at a wharf in the city, a fellow ready for 
any man’s dirty work. He examined our passports with becoming 
gravity, endorsed them, and inquired after my health and intentions, 
Having placed our baggage in the house of a person who kept a small 
shop, we spent the evening in wandering about, securing some comforts 
for ourselves, and providing pasture for our beasts, to which we purposed 
giving a little rest. 

The village of St. Joan de Macahé is situated on a point of land, 
between the Northern bank of the river and the sea-beach. It contains 
about a hundred and fifty houses, neatly painted and whitewashed, for 
the most part small ones, and of a single story, with a few of superior 
size and pretensions on arising ground near the mouth of the river, 
where also, near the summit, stand the church and flag-staff. This 
elevation must formerly have been an island in the midst of the harbour’s 
mouth; it is now joined to the beach by a bank of sand twelve or four- 
teen feet high, over which the sea occasionally breaks. The mouth of 
the harbour is now not more than seventy yards broad, and unfit for 
the entrance of vessels whose burden is more than two hundred tons, 
If the flag be hoisted it is a signal that the entrance is safe; in going in 
a vessel must steer close to the South side of the roek, and, when she 
comes abreast of it, should let go her anchor, with about fifteen fathom 
cable. If she overshoot this birth, she must put the helm hard a 
starboard, and run behind the Southern point, where there is a. channel 
eight feet deep and two miles long, with remarkably clear water. A 
little South of the mouth of the harbour, and close to the shore, lies a 
ledge of rocks, which must be carefully avoided; every other part is, I 
believe, free from danger. 

The bay of St. Ann, lying North of St. Joan, is deep and spacious ; 
in rough weather the surf is violent, and the broken water runs up a 
long inclined plane; when the sea is serene, and the ripple comparatively 
light, it cats away the sand, and forms a flatter beach, with a perpendi- 
cular boundary, wherein the laminated appearance of the sand is 
remarkable, To the Southward the shore is covered with shingles, and 
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when it meets the high rocks beyond the river U’na becomes bold, 
stretches to the Eastward, and forms the point of Buzios, called in the 
English Charts Cowries Point. Near the mouth of the U'na lies the 
small secure bay of Armazem, affording a refuge to vessels baffled in 
their attempts to double the Cape, and when the wind blows hard from 
the East. The entrance is between two small rocky islands, called, from 
their different appearance, the beautiful and the ugly. The anchorage 
lies to the Eastward of the entrance, 

On a broad sandy plain, North of St. John, which is covered with 
coarse herbage, and lies between the beach and the mountains, we met 
with a Brazilian Porcupine, and attempted to drive it before us. The 
animal is naturally slow, and to urge it to greater speed, and prevent 
its escape among the shrubs, I made use of my hat, a Leghorn one, lined 
with leather at the back part of the brim. Being released from the office 
of driver by ‘some boys, who willingly undertook it, and about to put 
on my hat, I was surprised to find several of the animal’s quills sticking 
in it, which had penetrated the leather as well as the straw, This 

» circumstance induced me to think that they are discharged with consider- 
able force; and this opinion was confirmed by my hearing one of the 
boys ery out that he was wounded in the leg; a misfortune to which his 
companions evidently thought themselves liable, and which rendered 
them cautious. It is probable that the hat might be very near, if not 
actually touching, the Porcupine, when the quills struck the brim, and 
that, at a greater distance, they might have fallen to the ground, Yet the 
wound which the boy received showed that they could take effect at the 
distance of several, if not of many inches. The quills were nearly an 
inch long, had a hard, sharp, brown point; the other end hollow, of a 
pale straw, inclining to flesh colour, and the intermediate space had 
alternate rings of bright yellow and brown. These points appeared 
perfeetly smooth and polished; but their effect on dogs, which seize 
the animal in hunting, indicates that they are really barbed, for they work 
into the tongues and gums of the poor howling creatures, and cannot be 
extracted without violence. The little wounded boy crying and 
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complaining bitterly, I hastened onward with him, and on my return 
found that the other urchins had beaten the animal to pieces, and thus 
avenged their companion and robbed us of a part of our supper; for 
in eating we had acquired some conformity to the habits of the country. 
Besides Porcupines, there are here many Land-Crabs, and Dogs ofva 
small species, which devour them. We saw also the skin of a Boa 
Constrictor, about twelve feet long and nine inches broad; in the 
inhabited parts of Brazil these formidable reptiles are generally discovered 
and destroyed before they attain a larger size. 

In pursuit of our principal object to ascend the River St. Joan, 
we hired a canoa. It was about thirty feet long, only two broad and two 
deep ; its appearance did not please us, but we found it safe and commo- 
dious. ‘The sources of this river are in the mountains of Canudos, at 
the foot of which the waters are said to spreadinto a beautiful lake, seven 
miles long and three broad; from the Eastern side of which it issues a 
large and navigable stream. It is reported to run forty miles, but it is 
very tortuous, and its origin cannot, I think, be more than twenty from 
the sea. We turned into another stream after having sailed on it nearly, 
twenty-eight miles; at which spot it is about four hundred yards wide, 
with low, muddy banks, and, according to our reckoning, not more than 
fifteen miles, in a right line, from the place of embarkation. It is suffi- 
ciently deep, through its whole course, for vessels of seventy tons burden, 
and in a distant age, when the bar shall be cleared, and the country 
improved, will become a commercial medi f great consequence. 

The river into which we passed, is called the Rio Dourado, a name 
here given to different streams; in most of the cases indicative of vain 
expectations, rather than realities. It might easily be made navigable 
for seven miles from its junction with the St. Joan, but we advanced 
only four, and here our men were constrained to lay by their paddles, and 
by great labour, ‘taking hold of the long weeds with their hands, to force 
‘a passage through them. The stream was in this place about forty ‘yards 
wide, and eighteen feet deep, the water much discoloured, and its banks 
soft and thickly wooded. 
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It was to see an estate on sale, that we undertook this voyage. We 
found it lying on the Western side of the Dourado, and butting upon 
the’ river St. Joan, after it had made a considerable curve, above the 
mouth of its tributary stream. “Fhe Jand was very good, though moist ; 
the mountains towards the North, rough and imposing; three of them, 
‘called the Three Kings, peculiarly grand. It appeared decidedly unsuit- 
able to our purpose, on account of the difficulties in the navigation, and 
its moisture toward the larger river. 

On the way down the St. Joan, I paid some attention to a remark- 
able mountain, from which, in our upward voyage, we were glad to make 
a hasty retreat, because it was enveloped in a cloud, and the rain fell in 
remarkably large drops. It is close to the river, of a conical form, and 
rises steeply to the height of six or seven hundred feet; the soil. seems 
rich, sand the wood upon it is luxuriant; it is said also to abound in 
ehrysolites. Both of our conductors had ascended it, and according to 
their own account had examined it carefully. They reported that’ there 
was a round basin of water at the top, but had observed no other appear- 
ances which favoured the notion of this having been the crater of a 
volcano; nor was there any thing like lava or tufa to be seen at the base. 
Near the village we had picked up some scoria, which led to inquiries for 
_ similar substances ; and the result confirmed me in the belief, that it was 
not in this instance a volcanic production. Neither in any other part of 
the country could I ever find or hear of indubitable traces of subterra- 
neous fire; though the peaks appearing along the lower ridge of moun- 
tains which line its shores, might naturally excite the expectation of 
meeting with volcanic substances among them, I have heard indeed, of 
what were called earthquakes, occurring at Goyd4z, at Jurtoca, and 
Tha Grandé;. and sulphur certainly exists in the earth near St. 
Catharine’s. © fine) huots ; 

A circumstance will by some be accounted worthy of remark, which 
was noted in passing the St. Joan on a different occasion. Of two horses 
which swam by the side of the canoa, one, seemingly well made for 
exertion in the water, rolled about in a singular manner, sometimes 
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turned on his side, and excited fear that he might not be able to reach . 


the bank. This was attributed partly to the roundness of his body; but 
I am persuaded was more owing to his want of shoes, which act as 
ballast, and afford much assistance to a horse in maintaining his equipoise. 
Where horses have to swim for a considerable distance, or amidst peculiar 
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difficulties, a practice which I adopted with a favourite animal appears 


to me worthy to be recommended.’ While sitting in the boat, I used to 
assist him in keeping up his head, by placing his chin in the palm of my 
hand. In this way, the mouth, naturally ill adapted to the exclusion 
of the water, was kept shut, and he was enabled to breath through the 
sides of his lips as well as his nostrils. My horse came in process of time 
regularly to expect this sort of aid, and manifestly felt confident when it 
was afforded him. 

The rough ground Northward of St. Joan, skirted on the left by 
lofty and singularly broken mountains, and on the right by the sea, 
extends to the river Macahé. The entrance of this river is difficult, and 
fit only for vessels of the smallest sort ; nevertheless it is said, that, through 
a very winding channel, it is navigable for thirty miles. On doubling 
one of the inner sandy points-which stretch almost across it, a small village 
presents itself to advantage, and near it a considerable expanse of water, 
on which appear a few Saveiros, proper for conveying the produce of the 
country down the stream, and for short fishing excursions. The neigh- 
- bourhood seems to be thinly peopled, and the inhabitants to be low in 
the scale of civilization. Off the mouth of this river lie the three 
islands which give name to the surrounding portion of the ocean. They 
are of an attractive appearance, and when the wind blows hard from the 
Kast, afford shelter to vessels of any burden, either between them or in 
a small bay on the West of the outermost island in that direction. Under 
the impression that it is always proper, not only to point out where refuge 
may be found in danger, but also the best mode of turning it to account, 
I add, that in making this bay, the island appears like two round knolls 
joined together by a saddle-shaped ridge, and that the safest anchorage 
is opposite to the lowest part. In coming into it round the 
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Northern point, care should be taken to avoid a short reef, 
which lies there. 

The information given us by the Minister of Police, now appeared 
to be correct, and we were satisfied of the extreme difficulty of proceeding 
inland from this part of the coast. The mountainous region through 
which we wished to have penetrated, was covered with thick forests, and 
it would have been necessary to travel with instruments, wherewith to 
open a narrow track, and to have advanced in Indian file for thirty miles 
together. I returned therefore towards the South ; but my companion 
went on to the Parahyba and St. Salvador, and afterwards communi- 
cated to me some of his observations on that part of the country. 

He found the scene beyond the Macahé uninteresting, except from 
the singular roughness of the hills on his left, and the great number of 
lakes which he passed. Into one of them a stream from the Serro of 
Bengualas discharges itself, and during the rainy period, probably opens 
to it a communication with the sea. The largest of them lies to the 
North, and from its appearance is named Lagoa Fea, the Ugly Lake. 
From its borders the mountains trend Westward and leave a passage to 
St. Salvador, a village situated on the Parahyba, containing nearly a 
hundred and fifty houses and upwards of eleven hundred inhabitants. 
To the right of this route the country is level and fertile, over- 
flowed in the wet seasons, in the dry ones reduced to an arid sand. 
According to Cazal, it.contained, in 1801, two hundred and eighty sugar 
mills, chiefly placed on the higher grounds. It is the Delta of the river, 
which, in several points, resembles the Nile, as Lagoa Fea does Lake 
Mareotis. The climate is excessively hot and unhealthy; even brutes 
find it intolerably oppressive. My informant not only brought away 
disease, but declared that he never was so near perishing with hunger as 
on the boasted plains of Campos. 

The inhabitants of this district, with a high-sounding extent of 
estates, sacrifice the whole to a passion for making sugar and rum, of 
which the lower classes drink in abundance. Reared in habits of extreme 


indolence, and at the same time, of great hardihood, they seem to think 
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what are generally accounted comforts, not worth the trouble of procur- 
ing. They are violent in their passions, little restrained either by law or 
custom, and full of those suspicions, which usually attend want of 
principle and licentious conduct. | 

From St. Salvador to the mouth of the river is about thirty miles 
by water, by land only fifteen. Its narrow, intricate channel, presents 
a hope of access to no other vessels but the strong flat ones of the country ; 
and its bar is so destitute of water, that even these are sometimes obliged 
to wait a month before they can venture to pass it. The best landmark 
is the Fradre, a remarkably high, rough, naked mountain. The whole 
adjacent territory is said to have been divided between the Jesuits, the 
Benedictines, and the Bishop of Rio de Janeiro. 

An observation made throughout the whole of this journey, bears 
another testimony to the good and useful conduct of the Jesuits in 
Brazil. When the aboriginal inhabitants were driven by the oppressive 
measures of Selema, the Portuguese Governor of Rio, about the year 
1580, to desert their lands, and retire beyond the mountains, this 
religious body took possession of the territory South of the Parahyba, 
on behalf of the Indians. They obtained for those who should return, 
some special privileges; one of the most important was a right to 
choose their own village Magistrates, who were to possess equal autho- 
rity, and act jointly, with those appointed by the Vicereys. A Con- 
servatorial Court was established, to watch over the interests of the 
people, and their lands were apportioned to those who wished to occupy 
them, but never sold; the fixed rent was forty reis a braco en testado, 
or about two-pence for every six feet in front. The rent was appro- 
priated to the use of the Indians, and properly administered, I believe, 
as long as the Order of Jesuits existed. Forms then established, 
though gradually falling into disuse, are not yet quite obsolete. All 
estates now sold, which once made a part of this district, must be 
furnished with what is called an Indian Title, the sale must be rati- 
fied by the Conservatorial Court, and the lands remain charged with 
a sort of quit rent. One set of these titles, which I have seen, goes 
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as far back as the year 1623. There are still several villages, which 
are acknowledged to retain the privilege of electing a native Magistrate, 
as a sort of co-adjutor to their foreign Governor ; and one or two of them 
exercise this right. 

These people were once the friends and faithful allies of the 
French, who traded to Cape Frio, and penetrated, by the waters of 
Iru4ma and Cururupina, as far as their chief settlement at Americ4.— 
Long before this time, they had been the most civilized of all the 
native tribes, and owed their superiority to Paye Tomé, or Tzomé, 
who came from the country of the Guarani, i. e. the Easterlings, found 
the coast near St. Vincent’s, and thence travelled along the shore, 
instructing the people as he advanced. He is represented as an elderly 
man, who wore white clothing, and bore only a staff; and on both 
accounts, must have appeared an extraordinary character to a naked 
and armed population. Where received with contempt and insult, 
he seems to have passed on quietly; where encouraged to remain 
for a time, he taught the people to clothe themselves, to live in houses, 
and what was still more material, to cultivate Mandioca; a root, which 
requires from twelve to eighteen months to arrive at perfection, and 
which therefore tended to correct their wandering habits, while it fur- 
nished them with provision. He converted them, in a great measure, 
from hunters to planters, and diffused among them various arts of 
civilized life. They acquired ideas of a country and a home, and 
European invaders afterwards found to their'cost. how dearly they loved it. 

. Tzomé after residing at Cape Frio, and in its neighbourhood, for 
a. considerable time, received some insult, which induced him to 
change his abode. He went towards the North, and was heard of 
no more. The deluded rabble quickly repented of what they had 
done, recollected their benefactor with gratitude, and in honour of 
him, called their Tribe Tzoméos. In this state the French found them, 
and according to the Orthography of the day, wrote their name 


Tomoyos. The Jesuits introduced another transformation, and called 
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the Reformer Thomé, and finding that he came from the Guarani, 
gave it out that he could be no other than St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
from the East Indies. ‘This name, Guarani, denotes the people, who 
live Eastward from Peru, and is descriptive of that circumstance.— 
The word appears to me to be half Tupi, and half Peruvian; the 
syllable gue, in the latter language, answering to the que, which 
is often written by the Spaniards and Portuguese for the co of the 
Tupi. Coaracy denotes both the Sun and the@East, and Coarani, 
or Guarani, the people of the East. In exact conformity to this, 
the most Easterly land of South America is called by the natives, 
as it is by Europeans, Guiana; and the Easternmost island at the 
mouth of the river Amazon, Coaracti. ;' 

The period when Tzomé resided at Cape Frio, could not be 
later, I think, than theyyear 1300. When the Jesuits received from the 
people the first accounts of him, they were unable to enumerate the 
moons, which had elapsed since he left them, but they said that it was 
before the days of their grandfathers, and one person was then living 
about a hundred and thirty years old. 

After the removal of the Jesuits, this people lost the name T'zoméos, 
and adopted that of Tupinamba, or the Family of Tupi. The plural 
termination, which is usually given to the names of bodies of men, 
is altogether European; in the native dialects of this country, the 
singular and the plural are the same. It has been made a matter 
of wonder, how the name was lost, and a very different one sub- 
stituted in its place; but that which was adopted appears to me per- 
fectly natural. . 

The small village of Cape Frio stands on the Southern side of the 
Strait which unites the water of Irudma with the Ocean. It was one 
of the first assemblages of houses on this part of the coast, and has 
been the scene of great and interesting exploits. The country behind 
it is hilly, and there are said to be found in it both limestone and barilla, 
two productions of singular value, because uncommon in Brazil. There 
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also commences the Restinga, which runs between the lake and the sea, 
about twenty miles. According to the account which the Jesuits 
professed to have received from the natives, this elevated causeway 
was raised by the Deity for the escape of St. Thomé, when he fled 
from the rude, ungrateful people. Most certainly it has been called 
in the native language Mairapé, the Road of the White Man, and 
probably might be the path by which Tzomé withdrew. If this 
part of the tale have any foundation in truth, it may intimate that 
the Restinga began to exist within the reach of Indian tradition. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RIO pe JANEIRO. 


EXCURSION to tue UPPER BAY anp THe RIVERS FALLING INTO IT. 


A.D. 1816. 


PREPARATION.—THE UPPER BAY.—A STORM.—ILHA DO GOVERNADOR.—PALACE OF ST. 
BENTO.—TARANTULA—IRASA™MUD BANK—THE IGUAZU/.—PORTO DOS SAVEIROS. 
THE INHOMERI’M.—PORTO D’'ESTRELLA.—BROKEN ROCKS.—CURRENTS.—SERUI.— 
ST. NICHOLAS.—=--THE IRIRI.—DISAPPOINTMENT.—MAJE .—HOSPITALITY.—THE 
IGUAPEZU’.—VILLA NOVA.—PROSPECT.—MACACU’.—PIR ASENUN’/GA.—ESTATE ON 
SALE.—TIMBER.—SACRED AUCTION.—BRAZILIAN TENDERNESS.—MICA MISTAKEN 
FOR GOLD.—RAFTS.—SIMPLICITY.—A VISIT TO THE ORENDE’.—FOREST ON FIRE. 
——PREPARATION OF FARINHA.——FOREST SCENERY.—-THE GUAXENDI/BA.—= 
CABAZU’.——ROCKS OF ITAO’CA.——— PAQUET A/.———- PERFORATED STONES.——DEBASE- 
MENT OF MERCHANDISE.—BRASSA-FORTE.—=NEGRO SUPERSTITION. ——ILHA 
-D’AGOA.—FOGS. 


Having visited different parts of the country to the Northward 
of the Capital, by means of the rivers which empty themselves into 
the Upper Bay, the present seems not an unfit place for a few obser- 
vations relative to that portion of the waters, which, together with the 
middle and lower divisions already noticed, form the spacious and noble 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro. 

For this aquatic excursion a launch was fitted out with the same care 
and as great a variety of conveniences, as if she had been going to sea— 
for we had determined as generally as possible, to make it our home 
during the whole time that we might be absent. The Captain was an 
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experienced sailor, a native of Oporto, and the crew consisted of four 
stout negroes. I had for my companion a gentleman who amused himself 
by taking sketches of scenery, with a Camera Obscura; and a negro 
servant, who officiated as our cook. The launch had a toldo, or fixed 
covering, and oil-cloth curtains, which drew around it. 

The day before Christmas, 1816, we left the city, and stood with a 
fine breeze up the Western side of the middle bay, and passing Ponta 
Caja, and the islands of Pinheiro and Frades, ran close to the roek of 
Pedrahuma; which seems to have been fatal to navigators, as there is on 
it a substantial cross, serving at once as a beacon, and a memento to pray 
for the souls which had gone from this spot to purgatory. About a mile 
farther we landed on a small island, set up our Camera Obscura, and 
began to boil our kettle, but were quickly admonished by our Captain, 
that heavy weather was coming on, and that it was adviseable to seek a 
more sheltered station for the’ boat. I was the only one who had not 
been able to take advantage of this warning, when the storm burst, and 
drove the boat to leeward. I made signals that she should go round the 
point, and there take me in; but on endeavouring to do so, she was 
thrown on a sand bank, and remained immoveable. On a naked beach, 
without shelter or company, I was compelled therefore to “ abide the 
pelting of the pitiless storm ;” the rain fell in torrents, the lightning 
was forked and vivid, the thunder rattled with tremendous grandeur, the 
sea roared and the wind howled in concert; seldom, even in the torrid 
zone, have I witnessed a scene more gratifying, as well as awful_— 
When the sea subsided and the tide ebbed, the bank was left dry, and 
we passed the night in comfort. 

Next morning we got into deep water, near the Eastern end of the 
Ilha do Governador. At this point is a small, handsome house, belonging 
to the Baron of Rio Secco; the first of the kind erected in Brazil, and 
_a place which the Regent visited with pleasure, when he had no house of 
his own in the country half so good. The Baron is a man of intrigue, and 
has risen from a low station in the Palace of Lisbon, to enjoy the confidence 
of the Sovereign, and to dictate in the public councils. The island has 
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been converted into a Royal Chase, and the Baron, though no Sportsman, 
is appointed its Ranger. 

We also visited St. Bento, one of the Royal palsies and were 
kindly received by the resident Priests. ‘The house was lately built by 
the Order, presented to the King, and is now a favourite retreat. Its 
situation renders it worthy of this distinction; for it commands a view 
of the middle and lower bays, of the mouth of the harbour, of the city, 
and alll the signal staffs ; and enjoys the full enlivening influence of the 
sea breeze. The house has fourteen rooms all on one floor. The apart- 
ments immediately devoted to the Sovereign’s use, are a small sitting 
room, furnished with a table, a writing desk, and two or three chairs ; 
a dining room, somewhat larger, with a set of mahogany tables, a dozen 
painted chairs, and two ordinary vases of imitative cut glass, to contain 
candles; and communicating with these by a narrow passage, a 
very close bed room, in which is a canopied bed with plain hangings, of 
light blue silk. On the same scale are the rooms for the two Princes ; 
each containing a small tent bed, furnished with Musquito curtains, and 
each a marquesa for an attendant. Adjoining to these apartments, is a 
broad varanda, at the end opposite to its entrance a chapel, and behind it 
a well-sized room, finished and adorned in a superior style. It was 
painted by a slave belonging the estate, who, according to his own 
account, ran away, got on board a ship bound to London, was there 
employed by a manufacturer of painted chairs, worked with him about 
six months, became tired of England and freedom, and contrived to get 
back to Brazil and to slavery. At his return, this house was building, 
and his newly-acquired talent being observed, he was ordered to exercise 
it on this room. Ona broad border, above the surbase, he has represented 
many of the fine flowers which the island produces,- and we are 
constrained to bear witness to the correctness of his imitations, though 
sensible of the defects of his style. Whatever may be amiss in the 
productions of his pencil, it is almost superfluous to add, that the man 
certainly possesses genius ; and being now a faithful slave, as well as a 
great artist, he is treated with much kindness. The attendants of royalty 
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sleep in long narrow rooms, at the West end of the building, each of 
which contains four, or six, or eight couches for single persons. The 
beds, whenever the King visits Santa Cruz or St. Bento, are brought 
from the city, and carried back on his return; otherwise, so little 
order is there in the royal houses, they might be occupied by some of 
the filthiest of human beings. 

The interior of Governador has, in general a sandy soil, some little 
swampy, and some wooded land. Its Botany appears to me worthy of 
attention, more especially on account of some curious species of parasitic 
plants comprehended in it. “I found here the largest Tarantula, which 
I ever saw; with its extended legs, covering a space of five inches in 
diameter. 

The small village of Mariangi stands in a low sandy spot, full of 
pools, and apparently unhealthy. About two miles behind ‘it, rises a 
perpendicular rock of granite, more than three hundred feet high, on the 
top of which is the church of Nossa Senhora da Penha, forming a beau- 
tiful object from many parts of the harbour, and once every year the 
scene of great festivity. Four miles distant, along the same flat shore, 
at the mouth of a shallow but ‘oad river of the same name, is the 
village of Iras4. The few poor huts of which it is composed belong, I 
believe, to the hamlet of*Iraja, are placed on a rocky knoll, and enjoy 
a commanding view of the straits and the bay. A rocky coast and shoal 
water must here create many difficulties, even for canoas; hence, pro- 
bably, the name which answers nearly to our vulgar exclamation,—Ah ! 
Lackaday! Just off this spot is the small island of Saqueté, forming a 
pretty feature in the landscape, and furnished, like many other of the 
islands, with a Quay and a Venda, at which the boatmen stop in their 
daily course to and from the market in the city. Not far distant is the 
broad Estuary of the Merity, whence the shore rises pleasantly to the fine 
river Serapui, the borders of which are well cultivated. 

In steering hence to the mouth of the Iguazi, we experienced some 
difficulty from an extensive bed of mud, stretching out from a low and 


swampy ‘shore. Though soft, it has sufficient tenacity to impede the 
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progress of boats, and at one time we were completely aground, three 
or four hundred ‘yards from a larger vessel. We were striving to make 
the people hear, in order to learn from oheu the best way into deeper 
water, when we saw two men throw themselves overboard, who, partly 
by swimming and partly by wading, made their way to us, and strenu- 
ously assisted to push us out the bank. One of them was a Negro, the 
other a Mestizo, the offspring of a Portuguese and an Indian, the 
strongest-built man that I ever beheld. Both appeared perfectly at ease 
in the water, swam in their trowsers, and carried in the waistband a 
pointed knife. The varas or sprits, used in pushing the boat forward, 
sunk about twelve feet in black mud, before they bore the necessary 
pressure, evidently marking the depth to which it continued unconso- 
lidated, and without any great admixture of sand. 

The Iguazi is a fine, broad, and deep river, flowing in a very 
crooked channel. In the common state of the atmosphere, the current 
is strong; in the rainy season it flows with impetuosity, and widely 
breaks its bounds, On both sides its banks are covered. with tall aquatic 
plants, whose juices serve further to, 
dingy from its sources. When floo ds prevail, these fields of vegetables 
are torn from their roots by the turbulent waters, carried downwards by 
the current, and thrown on shore near the mouth of the river, serve to 
extend such marshes as those on which they grew; in more tranquil 
seasons they stand erect, and form,a sort of lane of tall reeds with curious 
bulbular heads, and serve as a retreat to a great variety of water fowls, 
About five miles above its mouth, this river is joined by the Pilar, from 
the North East; which has already passed near to a few small houses, and 
one spacious building, forming a village of the same name. Two 
miles farther, up, we gain the first firm: footing on the banks of the 
Iguazii, where, on the left hand, stands a small Benedictine Convent, 
pleasantly situated. under the shade of a considerable hill; but with its 
estate so grossly neglected, that the chief object seems to be the main- 
tenance of a venda, and an extensive brick-work ; perhaps it is enough 
that both of these are: profitable, 
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After rowing six hours longer, we reached the Porto dos Saveiros, 
so named from the vessels, from ten to forty tons burden, which ascend 
thus far, to take in the cargoes brought hither in canoas. It lies at the 
foot of considerable hills, one of which I climbed, and from its summit 
overlooked plains twelve miles long, and six or seven broad, and a river 
which we had ascended thus far, writhing among them like a snake. 
Here we followed the common custom, and exchanged our launch for a 
canea, in which we reached the bridge of Maranbaya, after a toilsome 
progress of other six hours. . At this place the river is about twenty © 
feet wide; while at the Convent and at Porto dos Saveiros, it is thrice 
that width, and at its mouth full'two hundred yards. Thecourse of this 
stream might be greatly relieved by making only very short canals, at 
places where its curves approach each other; but it is alledged, probably 
with reason; that, if it flowed in a right line, no-vessel would be ane to 
stem the current, and its upper part would become so shallow as not to 
admit even a canoa to float. Kmbankments and locks, the natural 
remedies of such defective navigations, are not yet known in the country, 
and ages must elapse before they can be introduced. In this prolific 
climate, so much is done every year in the conversion of marshes into 
solid ground, that it will be long ere a scarcity of land puts the inhabitants 
upon any scientific contrivances, to improve its rivers. 

Having descended the stream again, we approached the Ilha do 
Governador, and landed at the point of Tupiacdénga, a place where the 
water is beautifully clear over a sandy bottom, but so shallow as to be 
fit only for vessels of a very small draught. ‘To the East beyond 
the point lies the spacious Bay of Soledo, where the water is certainly 
deeper, but the coast is so destitute of inhabitants as to render such an 
advantage useless. Indeed all this part of the island is composed of sand, 
producing little but stunted brush-wood of the hardier kinds ; and so dry 
that we found it difficult even to replenish our barrel. Stretching across 
to the mouth of the Inhomerim, we fell in again with the bank of mud, 
and were compelled to grope our way over it as well as we could; not 
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understanding the marks set up for themselves. by persons who are 
in the habit of traversing these shoals. 

The Inhomerim is a fine river, running in a deep bed, and with a 
sluggish current, among high rugged lands, and bold rocky masses, in 
many cases separated from each other by broad swamps. Notwithstanding 
the unfavourable appearance of its shores, and those’ of its tributary 
streams, of which there are several, they are well cultivated. At its 
mouth it is two hundred yards wide ; having ascended it about three 
leagues and a half, we found it not more than seventy. At this point 
stands the village of Porto D’Estrella, interesting from its busy occupation, 
Though it has not many houses, some of them are uncommonly good 
ones. The church stands ona round precipitous hill, about two hundred 
feet above the level of the water, and has an _advantage in situation, 
which it wants in point of size, commanding extensive views of rich 
plains towards the South and West, and of mountains covered with forests 
to the North. It is more material, that there are here two quays and 
suitable warehouses, from which is embarked for the capital, most of 
the produce of the interior. -As the principal roads of the country begin 
or terminate at this spot, here also are landed and loaded on the backs of 
mules, all the goods which are destined for the Northern part of the 
Capitania of Rio de Janeiro, for Minas Geraes, Mato-Grosso, and Goyaz, 
for places, some of which are fifteen hundred or two thousand miles 
distant. The village is, in consequence, full of mules, their drivers, 
and people collected from almost every part of the central’ provinces ; 
the sides of the river are crowded with Saveiros : ; new lands are enclosed 
and cultivated,’ new societies POMEL and the people advance in know- 
ledge and civilization. 

The first time I visited this spot, since which several years are 
elapsed, we found the inhabitants so rude, that we thought it prudent 
to haul off from the village, to sleep on our arms aboard, and to appoint 


a centinel for the night. We were also plagued with musquitoes beyond 


all reasonable endurance. Since that period I have received here all the 
attentions »vhich a stranger is entitled to expect, and enjoyed a variety 
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‘of comforts, which the growing wealth of the place has enabled it 
to collect. It has imbibed the spirit of a thoroughfare in more respects 
than one, having become not only civil, but independent, frank, and 
haughty, in a. measure by no means common in Brazil. 

At the entrance of the Inbomerim, on the right, lies a pile of 
broken rocks, which look as though they had been tossed from a con- 
siderable distance, and had fallen on each other. Some of the rounded 
masses seem to have been broken by their mutual concussion, and the 
severed fragments lie by the side of each other; and where a broad flat 
stone has been undermost, it has, in some instances, been split in a ray- 
like fracture, and partly sunk into the soil by the stroke of a heavier 
round one which still lies upon it. Such appearances are common 
in the country surrounding the Upper Bay, and unite to show 
that many parts, now detached from each other, once formed large 
solid masses, and that, they were removed from their native situations 
when in that state. Report attributes this separation of their parts to 
crystals formed in the heart of the stones, which, on expansion, burst 
the rocks in which they are enclosed; but I never met with a person 
who had seen such a crystal, nor in the divided faces could I ever 
perceive the smallest trace of its existence. I am, therefore, strongly 
inclined to think, that the effect is produced by different causes, among 
which lightning may, perhaps, be not the least operative. Were a spirit 
of philosophic investigation awakened in Brazil, I would recommend to 
its notice these rocks and their phenomena. 

Leaving the mouth of this river, we attempted to run along the 
shore, but found ourselves embarrassed by rocks and shoal water. We 
were therefore driven to cross the expanse of mud once more, and skirt 
its Southern edge at a distance of nearly four miles from land. The 
coast rose as we proceeded, and the water deepened ; the scenes on shore* 
became more attractive, that comprehending Nossa Senhora da Guia 
particularly so. ! 

The channel conducting to this place is just at the edge of the 
mud-bank, among the rocks; and the current which runs through them 
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will serve to illustrate the principal appearances in the tides of this 
singular bay. It sets in with violence through the gorge of the Sugar 
Loaf; the main branch of its stream, proceeding up the Eastern side of 
the bay, passes between Paqueté and Governador, and butts upon the 
coast to the East of Nossa Senhora da Guia. Hence the bottom there is 
without mud, and in that part of the shore there is no swampy land; all is 
clean and rocky; the wreck brought down by the rivers, and what is 
urged on by the current, being thrown into different quarters, to the 
right and the left. A smaller branch of the current strikes off, near its 
commencement, and passing between the Square Island and the Fort 
of St. Joan, proceeds to the bay of Bota Foga. Another divides from 
the main stream near the Ilha das Cobras, passes by the Magazine and 
the Ilha dos Frades, and becomes a strong current at the West end of 
Governador. This marine river, through its whole extent, maintains a 
deep channel, but casts up to the West a great quantity of sand, 
producing the shoal water about St. Christophe and Marican4. Having 
passed the straits of Governador, and being turned from its direct course 
by the rocks of Trasd, it washes the North-western shore of the island, 
and in the eddy which it forms with the récoil of the Eastern current has 
produced the point of Tupiacanga. 

From the entrance of the Rio da Guia we steered for the bluff 
point of Coroa, ran close to it, soon entered upon shoal water to the 
Eastward, with a sandy bottom, and with difficulty discovered the 
channel leading to the Surui, (the quick flowing water). Entering the 
mouth of that river, which is about sixty yards wide, we found its bed 
shallow, and sometimes bordered by marshes, though in general the 
land is bold and lofty, and we were delighted with the variety of views 
which our course presented. At the port where the larger Saveiros take 

in their lading, some appearances of violence led us to think ill of the 
people; but the impressions made by the country were still singularly 
agreeable. While dinner was preparing we ascended a gentle eminence, 
in order to obtain a more complete view of the recess of the mountains 
into which we had advanced. The prospect was found to be in the best 
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style of Brazil; the mountains were even sublime, and most luxuriantly 
elothed; the valley not flat, but abounding with small round hills, 
_ possessing considerable attraction, when viewed separately ; and when 
forming a whole, in combination with other points, presenting one of 
the finest landscapes which the eye ever beheld. Its extent is about ten 
miles, and in the midst of it stands the Church of St. Nicholas. 

The pleasure which we found in the contemplation of this scene 
determined us to ascend the river as far as our vessel could proceed ; but, 
during three hours of hard labour, we advanced only two miles, for the 
natural strength of the current had been increased by a violent thunder- 
storm. About the same “hour every afternoon we had noticed the 
formation, progress, and discharge, of a similar cloud, among the moun- 
tains in our front, but had not, until this day, been overtaken by it, 
On our return to the city we learned that the weather, during these 
same periods, had been perfectly serene; and having previously settled it 
in our opinions, that these storms occurred from the same causes which 
formerly operated to produce similar phenomena at Rio de Janeiro, we 
were confirmed in the conjecture that the improvement which has taken 
place in the climate of the lower bay is chiefly owing to laying open the 
forests and clearing the land ;—an advancement in agriculture, which has 
not yet, in any considerable degree, reached these mountains. 

Of ten decent houses, below the church of St. Nicholas, four are 
vendas, sufficiently filled with the crews of Saveiros; a circumstance 
which shows that the population and commerce of the neighbourhood 
must be considerable. Here the river is about forty yards wide, and is 
joined by a stream nearly half as large; down both of them are brought 
for exportation vegetables, fruit, milho, and fire-wood. Hence also are 
procured those long stems of the 'Tacodra, of which the ladders are made 
used by builders in the city, Cazal says, moreover, that the valley 
receives, on account of Bananas alone, for the culture of which it is 
celebrated, the sum of seventy thousand Cruzados, about eight thousand 
pounds sterling, yearly. I suspect that some gross mistake has crept 
into his calculation, for that sum would nearly purchase the whole 
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district ; such gains do not consist with the manifest condition of the 
people, and in a few years would diffuse among them a measure of 
wealth destructive of all social order. 

Off the mouth of the stream are two pretty round islands, or rather 
rocks, covered with trees. They are called the Guayana, and are 
inhabited by numerous sea-fowl, from one species of which they borrow 
their. name. Near them are also several extensive weirs, formed by 
stakes driven into the sand-banks, which form the shoals of the bay. 
Hence the coast, toward the East, is composed of pleasant hills, with 
no less pleasant plains in the intervals. 

The next river in our course is the Irirfy (a word signifying shells,) 
a hundred yards broad at the mouth, and more than commonly abundant 
in fishes. Its right bank is, for some distance, low, flat, and muddy, 
forming a soil for the growth of Mangue. About a mile within it we 
found many Saveiros taking in shells, which are carried away to be 
converted into lime. Over the bed in which they lie is a stratum of 
stiff but unconsolidated clay, nearly four feet thick. The bed itself is 
not more than six or eight inches in depth, and the shells appear as 
though they had not been long buried, without any marks of decay or 
petrefaction ; among them is no mixture of clay or sand. Immediately 
beyond this spot, is some bold ground; but a little farther onward, the 
stream makes its way through pestiferous marshes, covered with mangue, 
and seems occasionally to flow with violence. Where it meets the tide 
there is a broader expanse of water, with a bank in the midst of it, and 
the conflux, it is probable, sometimes forms a dangerous whirlpool. At 
one of the angles of the river, into which we were hurried by the 
current, we sounded, and found nearly fifty feet of water. Having 
ascended about eight miles, we got into a sort of gutter, not twice the 
width of our boat, with marshy ground on each side of it to a great 
extent. From the roof of our boat we could discern, over the Mangue, 
the broad sail of a Saveiro, and the tiles of a hut, about four hundred 
yards distant. We shouted, and fired several shotsillle signals; for a 
canoa to come to our relief, for the boat could proceed no farther, and 
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the marsh was too soft to walk upon. At and beyond the spot where 
the hut stood, it was no doubt, more solid. Round about it is a wild 
screen of mountains, and, among them, the Organ Pipes rose before us, 
in all their rugged grandeur. — 7 : 

The seeming impossibility of reaching the house, and of procuring 
assistance from it, the approach of evening, the ebbing of the tide, and 
the annoyance of myriads of insects, compelled us to return with our 
chief object unattained. It was mentioned before, that a fall of water is 
seen at Rio, descending the face of the Serro, near the Organ mountains, 
The hill of St. Sebastian is the best station for seeing it, from which its 
sources must be nearly forty miles distant. Here, to the naked eye, the 
stream appears like a line of snow, and is frequently mistaken for one. 
From the height of four thousand feet above the sea, it tumbles down a 
precipitous bed in a right line, runs apparently four or five miles over a 
gentle descent, and then falls down a second precipice, in such a manner 
that from the lower parts of the bay, both appear to constitute one con- 
tinued fall. It is an object of great curiosity, but I was not fortunate 
enough to meet with any one who had approached it very nearly and 
examined it with care. I was disappointed too, in the hope of clearly 
ascertaining whether the waters of this cataract fall, as we supposed they 
did, into the marshes on the banks of the Iriri, The small quantity 
found in the spot where our inquiries prematurely ended, seems to 
indicate, that this is not their receptacle, Unable to come to any more 
desirable conclusion, we had to extricate ourselves, as well as we could, 
from the vile situation in which we were placed. This was no easy task, 
for we were obliged to turn all hands out of the boat, and use our utmost 
exertions to lift, as well as push, it into deeper water. 

Afterwards we coasted along the Morro of Piedade, a bold point 
backed by the heights of the Serro, which here trends considerably to 
the North, leaving toward the Kast a large open space of low land. Imme- 
diately behind the point is a small, snug harbour, the comparatively easy 
access to which, from the unusual depth of the channel, among. the sand 


banks, renders it of importance. It may be passed too at low water. 
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This is the Northern extremity of the bay, and the little town situated 
on it is the port of a thickly inhabited and well cultivated region, a place 
of great resort. 

To the river of Magé, the low coast is covered with sage and mangue ; 
the stream is broad, though not navigable but at high water. The town 
is well situated on the verge of the solid ground, four miles from the 
bay. It has several streets regularly arranged, many houses of a 
superior cast, a good fish market, and an excellent church; altogether 
it is one of the most considerable places in the neighbourhood of. the 
Capital. We attended vespers, and heard the service performed in a . 
very slovenly manner. Commercial affairs seem to be differently managed, 
the exports are large, and the scene at the hour of business, highly inter- 
esting. Among other more important productions, the black, or best 
sort of Ipecacudnha is procured here. The name of this drug is evidently 
of Tupi origin, and partly derived, I believe, from Aipé, a word denoting 
a large class of plants, whose roots, after suitable preparation, are eaten, 
though certainly in their natural state poisonous. 

While often recording the common hospitality of the country, 
it would be ungrateful to pass unnoticed the peculiar civility experienced 
at this place. At my first visit to the town, I was in company with an 
English Professor of Medicine and Chemistry. We ordered a fowl for 
dinner at the venda, and while it was preparing, strolled into the town, 
intending to sail for the city with the evening tide. As we returned, 
we were accosted by a man of pleasant appearance and genteel manners, 
who. informed us that he had ordered our dinner to be set out in his 
apartments, and that it was quite ready. We ascended to a good suite 
of rooms, in the upper part of the venda, where we found a family of 
ten or a dozen people, some of whom were recently arrived from Oporto. 
The dinner, consisting of upwards of twenty dishes, was divided into 
courses, and men and women sate mixed at table. As strangers, we 
were placed at the head of it, the host seating himself at our left, and 
an elderly lady doing me the honour to sit on my right. © T he meal was 
a hearty and cheerful one, much less ceremonious than we expected, and 
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the bottle circulated in the English mode, with a regulated freedom. We 
spent the cool part of the afternoon in the most social way, in some spa- 
cious gardens, and at dusk took our leave. 

But our obligations to the hospitality of Magé were not to terminate 
at this point. The tide serving at an inconvenient hour, and no_ boat 
going out for Rio, we were compelled to pass the night in the town. As 
soon as this was known, we received from the same quarter an invitation to 
supper, and were assured that one of our friendly entertainer’s boats 
would be up by the next flood, and ready for our accommodation. After 
supper, which passed no less agreeably than the preceding meal, we were 
conducted to an apartment, where a couch was prepared for each of us, 
with every necessary comfort. More, indeed, than what comes under 
this description was attended to; for on the table stood, together with a 
candle, a looking glass, and a decanter of water, a bottle containing 
about two quarts of French brandy. This, we supposed, was placed 
there under the prevailing persuasion, that every Briton was inordinately 
attached to liquor, though too polite to imcommode the ladies by an 
immoderate indulgence of his propensities, 

In our voyage in 1816, we steered South from the Magé, keeping 
as close to the shore as circumstances would allow; but generally con- 
strained, by the shoal water, to be from two to four miles distant from 
it. Across these sands are several channels, which conduct to inlets 
among the mangue; one of them is said to be the mouth of the Iguape- 
mirim, which we did’ not enter, but proceeded to the Iguapezt, or 
greater river of the name. 

In point of size, extent, and quantity of water, this is, without 
question, the first of the streams falling into the bay of Rio. The 
Inhomerim has more traffic upon it, and on that account is certainly the 
most important. The mouth of the Iguapezti is nearly six hundred 
yards broad ; before it lies a bar, which, amidst its common difficulties, 
has several channels, through which vessels of thirty tons burden may 
pass, when light, at half tide; if coming down laden, it sometimes 


obliges them to wait three or four days for a sufficient depth of water; 
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and the people have not only to endure the irksomeness of delay, but 
the torment arising from the various and unceasing hostilities of insects. 
About a mile within the bar, is a small venda, which, with a probable 
reference to such sufferings, is called Patiencia. A little Eastward is 
Villa Nova, once an abode of native Indians, and regulated by the laws 
made in their favour; now belonging principally to a wealthy nobleman. 
On his fine estate he has a singularity in this country, a Steam-Engine 
for crushing sugar cane. Another, brought out by a vessel which was 
wrecked near Cape St. Roque, was recovered from the water, intended 
for the use of the Treasury and the purpose of coining, but has never 
been erected. It is said that the Prince Regent once visited Villa Nova, 
to see the Engine at work, and that the owner, in order not to lower the 
Brazilian character in its respect for Royalty, chose to lose a great part 
of his crop of cane rather than to offend the ears of his visitor by the 
rattling of machinery. 

The river long continues bead and deep. About six miles from 
its mouth, and twenty-seven from the city, it is joined by the Kysarebi, | 
from the Eastward, commonly called the Casarebu. Three miles higher, 
we meet with the first solid ground, where is a fine plantation, on the 
left bank of the river, belonging to the Commandant of the district. 
Here the stream is much less deep, and narrowed to about a hundred 
yards; soon after we drop into shoal water, yet with a strong current. 
On the right is a round hillock, from the summit of which is an exten- 
sive and varied prospect of the country: in the ‘immediate vicinity is a 
rich fenny tract, generally dry, but liable to be flooded ; to the North, 
the mountains, though distant, are in full view, and their face appears 
a fine though rough inclined-plane ; to the East and South are unbounded 
plains, broken by the abrupt and grey Serros of Tokai, Americ4, and 
Saquaréma; the channels of the Guaxendiba, the Casarebt, and Macaci 
may also be distinctly traced. 

This latter stream joins the Iguapezi from the North East, and 
frequently usurps its name, though it is much smaller and shorter in its 
course. On its banks, about two miles above the junction, in the midst 
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of extensive marshes, stands the town of Macacti, the seat of the autho- 
rities of the district. It contains a thousand inhabitants, with a large 
proportion of Priests and Lawyers, and report speaks in consequence, 
more naturally than creditably, of its singular propensity to legal squab- 
bles. Its size and situation united to remind me of Littleport, in the 
Isle of Ely. About seven miles higher, and at the computed distance 
of fifty, from the capital, travelling by the rivers, we reached Pira- 
sentinga, and there took up our temporary abode. The plains which we 
passed abound with Cranes, Galinhas d’Agoa, and Jactis of great beauty, 
“the river with Capibarys, and other game, and its banks, where dry, with 
the Herva da St . Maria, one of the most useful of medicines. 

Here again we enter upon the Piedmont of the Province, and find 
all the usual beauties of such situations. ‘Towards the North is a row 
of detached hills, about two hundred feet high, which rise backward 
to six or seven hundred ; immediately behind them is another elevation, 
which hardly comes short of two thousand; and this is backed by the 
ridge of the serro, whose pinnacles are of various heights, some of them 
full six thousand feet. In the first rising ground are many large roundish 
stones, imbedded in clay, which must have been conveyed to their 
‘station by some powerful agent ; a Lecturer on Mineralogy said they were 
Hematites. 

On the ground between the rivers Piraseninga and Iguapezi, and 
immediately above their junction, is an estate, which circumstances 
induced me to examine with care. Of about eighteen hundred acres, 
one-third was meadow land, generally a rich loam, though in some parts 
sandy ; the rest consisted of rounded hills, composed of granite covered 
with red, and seemingly fertile clay, mingled with mica. The spot was 
well watered, there were extensive woods for fuel, a ready article of sale 
in the city, a suitable quantity of pasture, a mandioca plantation, suffi- 

, cient to supply with that article fourteen slaves, ten thousand young and 
flourishing coffee trees, and a large, well situated house, overlooking 
half the estate. The neighbourhood was pleasant, the roads good, and 
the title undeniable, the place having belonged to the Jesuits, and 
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writings being in existence, which went back to the year 1650. Yet the 
whole was offered to sale for two thousand milreis, and the payment of 
the royal decima ; at present the whole sum is less than £500 Sterling. 
Essentially different as the spot appeared at this period, we met with a man 
ninety years of age, who represented it asa complete forest in his youth. 

This part of the country is stocked with an industrious and well-be- 
haved race, who cultivate their own small farms, yet wanting capital for the 
purchase of slaves, find it difficult to procure a maintenance. They add 
to their slender means of support and enjoyment by cutting timber in 
the forests, squaring it there, or sawing it into planks. ‘Thence it is 
conveyed to the water’s side on a small triangular truck or sledge, on 
which one end of the baulk is fastened, while the other drags upon the 
ground; at the port or junction of the rivers, a piece from forty to sixty 
feet long, and from fourteen to eighteen inches square, sells for aboltt 
five shillings. 

One of the chief blessings extioneds 6 on the people of this distriet, 
by the arrival of the Royal, Family, and those who followed them,—in 
which, indeed, they participated with the country in general,—was the 
introduction of the British axe and saw. They had before instruments 
called by the same names; but they were small, clumsy, or ill adapted to 
the laborious work which was to be performed with them, In addition 
to these, an ignorant North-American mechanic made an attempt to 
introduce the saw mill; and his failure, as might be imagined, produced 
a general prejudice against it. Another project succeeded better; at this 
place, an establishment was formed for cutting trunnels for the use of 
the British Dock-Yards, and thus employed, some of the neighbouring 
slaves became expert sawyers. When these improvements have 
answered their purpose, and the woods are cleared away, it is to be 
hoped that the axe and the saw will be succeeded by the plough, tte 
harrow, and the roller. ‘ 

It was matter of regret to me, that I could not enjoy the proffer ed 
honour of dining with the Clergy, whom Easter brought together at 
Pirasentinga. «The approach of evening set me at liberty, and I attended 
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Divine Service at a Chapel belonging to a private house, the owner of 
which is obliged to keep it open to the public, especially at this season, 
when the free will offerings are made. The altar stood at the end of a 
long varanda, and around it sate a great number of females in ranks on 
the floor, with their legs crossed under them. The men not quite so 
compactly arranged, stood behind them, and others sate on benches 
down the sides of the varanda. At the end, opposite to the altar, were 
two tables, with the proper officers to receive and register the offerings. 
Some of these met with great respect and gratitude, others were received 
with a marked coldness, which seemed intended to be admonitory. <As 
each offering was registered, it was delivered for sale to a sort of 
auctioneer, who marched with it up and down the place, vociferating the 
last bidden sum, and exhibiting all the wit he was master of, to induce 
a higher offer. 

The British strangers, four in number, had been introduced into a 
large apartment of the house, which commanded a view of all that passed 
in this motley scene. ‘Though they conversed gaily with the family and 
other visitors, it was in an under tone, out of respect to the religious 
ceremony which was going on; yet the joke, the smile, and giggling 
laughter, which were seen and heard all around them, plainly showed 
that nothing was farther from the hearts of the assembly, than thoughts 
of serious and devout worship. Indeed, the Kcclesiastics themselves, 
are in general so guilty of like indecorum, in their holy places and 
employments, as to make it manifest that they consider themselves only 
as actors, having each his part assigned in the drama of the day. 
They seem to expect on common occasions, no other attention from a 
congregation than a care to bend the knee, bow the head, cross them- 
selves, and smite their bosoms, at proper points of the service, and to 
make their responses in unison. . 

The Sacred Sale passed heavily ; few appeared willing to pay more 
For a cock, consecrated by its having been devoted to the service of 
Heaven, than for one equally fine from an unholy brood. To infuse a 
little life into the scene, the heretics after being assured that they might 
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‘do so without offence, began to raise the prices, and bought a few trifles 
at an exorbitant rate, or enjoyed the mortification of an opponent, 
when they chose that a contested article should fall into his hands. The 
first lot which fell to my own share, was two dozen of eggs, which cost 
nearly a penny each; the next was a cake, made no doubt, in the best 
style of the donor. This I begged permission, if not absolutely contrary 
to all rule, to divide among the ladies who were with us; and being 
allowed to eat, it was presumed that drinking would not be improper, 
and the mistress of the house produced wine. We had thus, what may 
perhaps be as worthily called a Love-feast, as some other things which 
go by a similar name. The auctioneer, elevated, as it might seem, by 
the high prices which he had obtained, quitted his beaten ground, stepped 
into the ranks of the females, and strode over their shoulders. Incom- 
moded by his freedoms, they at first repaid him with jokes, and after- 
wards with pinches on his naked legs and feet, and at last with hearty 
slaps on the buttocks, which a short jacket left unskirted. In this 
manner they beat him off the field, and the feat was applauded) as 
excellent sport. The officiating Priest seemed to participate in our 
feelings, on the conversion of a religious ceremony into a scene so 
ludicrous; for he commenced the more serious part of the. service, 
which imperatively demanded silence, and vindicated its claim to 
attention. 

At this season, similar offerings are made all over the country, 
and generally disposed of in the same way. In these sales, the common 
character may not often make so unreserved a display of itself, as in the 
present instance; yet a man wishing to become acquainted with Brazilian 
manners, will be well repaid for the time which he may spend in an 
attendance upon them. ‘ 

Qn another festival of a religious kind, among the crowd collected 
at the door of one of the churches in the city, I accidentally encountered 
a person whom I had seen two years before in Rio Grandé. Though I 
had not then made the least acquaintance with him, he now addressed 
me, and with great earnestness. entreated that I would wait for a few 
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moments where I was. He left me, re-entered the church, and quickly 
returned with a small consecrated image of the Holy Ghost, which he 
' kissed devoutly, and presenting it to me, begged that I would preserve 
it with care. As, without doubt, he considered the Dove to be a sacred 
Palladium against danger, and if properly used, as a source of invaluable 
benefits, for time and for ever. I could not but accept his present with 
lively feelings of. gratitude. On other occasions, some of them very 
distressing ones, I have met with affecting instances of like good-will ; 
and gladly record my sincere conviction that the unsophisticated Brazi- 


lians are by no means wanting in tenderness and generosity. 


Short excursions to different parts of the country, pleasantly occupied. 
me, during my short stay at Pirasentinga. In one of them, the Iguape- 
zi became an object of a little farther attention. It rises in the mountains 
upwards of twenty miles above this spot, falls rapidly for the first half 
of its progress, and then enters a more smooth and level bed, making a 
considerable display of water, but difficult to ascend on account of its 
shallowness, and the force of the current. It is subject to great floods, 
and at such seasons often changes its bed. Its sands are mixed with an 
unusual quantity of mica, which is frequently mistaken for gold-dust, 
and gives rise to many exaggerated accounts of the riches of Brazil, 
and to many vain expectations of meeting with golden lakes. A good 
and cheerful road accompanies the stream as far as the foot of the serro; 
another, lately made, then turning Eastward toward the serro of Canudos, 
approaches the heads of the Rio St. Joan, and proceeds to the town of 
that name on the coast of St. Ann’s Bay. The summit of the adjacent 
mountains, said to contain fine pastures, is occupied by a mixed race of 
people, who subsist by keeping cattle, and are under little controul.— 
Through their country are several little-known routes to the Pyrahyba, 
which is reported to be a three days’ journey distant. 

‘We found on this river many Balsas, which are a sort of rafts, 
composed either of logs of timber or of boards, held together by thick 


bands, made from the fibres of the cocoa tree or the aloe, and sometimes 
Lan 
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from dried leaves, of considerable length, twisted together as a rope. If 
the timber be specifically lighter than water, these rafts float down the, 
stream, and require only a little care in the direction of their course.— 
When the wood is of the heavier kind, a canoa or even two, is introduced 
‘into the centre of the Balsa, and assists in the support of the logs arranged 
alongside. Rafts thus constructed, sometimes come down to the city 
but are more frequently taken to pieces in the lower part of the rivers. 

The Iguapezti abounds also with fishes, which on many occasions, 
are hurried away by the stream, or swim against it with difficulty. In 
such cases, a hemispherical wicker basket is laid with its mouth towards 
the current, by which means they are easily intercepted—This mode 
is borrowed from the Indians, and the basket still bears its primitive 
name. : 
The application of one of these baskets to a very different purpose, 
by an Englishman resident here, will afford an illustration of the extreme 
simplicity of the people. Having occasion to build an oven, he took a 
basket for his. model, and turned an arch of brick work over it, so that 
it covered the whole internal surface, and left the oven without a mouth. 
The observers of the process, struck with what they thought his folly, 
eagerly enquired how and when the basket was to be extracted, and being 
told with some little mystery, that it was to be withdrawn through the small 
aperture left in the brick work, assembled in crowds to witness the perform 
ance of the feat. The builder still appearing serious and reserved, deliber- 
ately cut away that portion of the basket, which appeared at the door of 
the oven, put in fire, and reduced the remainder to ashes. On this 
solution. of the difficulty, the people retired amused with their own 
simplicity, and generously applauding, according to their custom, the 
superior wisdom of the British, though in this instance, not very won- 
derfully displayed. 

The Brazilians were no strangers to the modern construction of 
ovens ;. but it is questionable whether the art of cookery has really been 
improved by it. The South American Indians retain to this day, the 
modes of their fathers; cutting a hole in the perpendicular face of a dry 
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bank, heating it by the introduction of fuel, and covering its mouth with 
a stone; or else, like others in their degree of civilization, digging a pit 
in the ground, carefully spreading leaves over its bottom and sides, 
placing the meat on them, and drawing the leaves over it, applying 
fire above the whole, thus keeping in the heat, and stewing the flesh 
in its own gravey. 

The Gougers near the River Plate adopt a method somewhat similar 
to this, which consists in wrapping the meat to be roasted in a piece 
of raw hide, and when thus cooked, I can vouch that its savour is ex- 
cellent, though I do not recollect ever tasting any dressed after the 
Indian mode. 

The river Orendé, a narrow mountain torrent, ceasing ‘to flow with 
the cessation of rain, runs about nine miles before it falls into the Igua- 
pezu. Irode nearly to its sources, to visit an elderly gentleman, who forty 
years ago, obtained a grant of three square leagues of land. It was then a 
perfect wilderness, but is now a rich and profitable estate. His mill for 
crushing sugar cane, is set in motion by a breast water wheel, about thirty 
feet in diameter ; it is made of cedar, and is the best constructed thing of its 
kind which I saw in Brazil; few, I believe, are superior to it in Europe. 

My friend had dined when I arrived; but another dinner was imme- 
diately ordered, served up with remarkable speed, and rendered more 
agreeable by the manners of the host. It was intimated to me afterwards, 
that he noticed my omission of a grace before I began to eat, which, in 
his estimation, “ placed me on a level with the generality of my country- 
men, when he hoped to have found me a legitimate Christian.” The 
unpleasant impression however, did not appear in any abatement of his 
good humour. He was earnest in his inquiries about England and 
English farming, and particularly anxious to learn how cattle were sup- 
ported when the ground was covered with snow. I explained to him our 
process of hay-making, and other modes of providing winter food ; men- 
‘tioning also, the distress to which we were sometimes reduced, when the 
season proved uncommonly long ‘and severe. At the close of this des- 


eription, he said “ Thank God, I have always a seed time and always a 
Y92 
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harvest ; I have, Sir, several hundred head of working cattle, I can turn 
them every evening into pastures, where they gather their own food, 
and are ready for my use again in the morning.” 

When the Siesta was soon afterwards proposed, I should have 
declined it, not being accustomed to such an indulgence, but acquiesced, 
in the remembrance that I should otherwise deprive my host of one of 
the best, and to people of his age, one of the most necessary of Brazilian 
enjoyments. A small retiring room, gorgeously painted with native 
earths, was pointed out to me, in which was an elegant couch, with 
coverings and pillows of fine cotton, ornamented with needle work, and 
bordered with Brussels lace. This finery did not tempt me to seek 
repose; as soon as the house appeared perfectly still, I took my gun, 
and descended to the neighbouring plains, where I found many birds 
of exquisite plumage, and pre-eminent among them, the light blue 
Sabiar. ‘The wood, I was told, was full of : deer, which often showed 
themselves in an evening, when they came to the stream to drink. 

‘The behaviour of the slaves on this farm was marked with singular 
propriety ; it was respectful, without ceremony or obsequiousness, and 
exhibited evidences of good management in their occupations, and kind 
treatment in the house. This and other appearances inclined me to 
believe, what I had been told, that my friend belonged to a small sect, 
called Sebastianistas, with a few of whom I have occasionally had some 
intercourse. They are truly devout in their worship of God, and ardent 
in their love of a Redeemer, but follow the forms of the church from 
education, rather than conviction; holding, in many respects, a like 
station among Brazilian Catholics to that formerly filled by the Puritans 
among British Protestants. | 

On a distant part of his farm, the owner has established his only son, 
who had been educated for the church, and officiated as a Priest on the 
demesne. His father sent to request that he would spend the evening 
with us, and collect the dogs against the following morning, to treat us 
with a chase, in the common style of the country. The sportsmen make 
their way through the woods, always taking a direction towards the 
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water, knowing by experience, that the deer never run up the mountains, 
if they can avoid it. When they find a small open space, with tracks 
leading through it, they sit down and listen to the dogs, which are 
turned into the upper ground and always give mouth when they find 
the game. As the herd approaches the place of waiting, the interest 
becomes great and some activity is required; for if a single stag makes 
his appearance among the bushes, he must be instantly shot or he escapes 
and is seen no more. If many happen to present themselves, there is 
some temporary bustle in the scene; but I am not sufficiently disciplined 
to sit patiently, it may be a whole day, listening to the distant barking 
of dogs, with the probability too, that some accident will deprive us of 
the game, or that the Indians, or some countrymen scarcely more civiliz- 
ed, may track it when wounded, and finally carry it off. 

Returning from this visit to the Orendé, I was gratified with a com- 
paratively diminutive exhibition of a scene, which not unfrequently 
occurs on a grander scale, and of which I had often wished to be a spec- 
tator. Fire had seized upon an adjoining forest, and devoured about 
half a league square of it. Being to windward, and not incommoded 
by the smoke, I approached as near as the heat would allow me, 
or the embers suffer a well-broken horse to advance, It is not 
in my power, however, to communicate more than a very faint 
idea of the sublime picture. I was in the midst of several hundred 
stems, as large as the middle-sized British oak, all black and smoking, 
from whose smouldering remnants continually fell half-consumed 
branches, and smaller pieces of charred wood, which, broken and break- 
ing others in their fall, formed a shower of sparks, rendered vivid by 
their passage through the air. The ground was covered with these 
charred arms, with embers, and with ashes, whence arose small spiracles 
of grey smoke, as if escaping through crevices from an immense furnace, 
hidden and burning beneath. At some little distance in front, the fire 
raged in all its fury; from the burning underwood the flames rushed 
upwards in large sheets, which expired in the air, or seizing the dried 
leaves of those monarchs of the forest, which had defied all former storms; 
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instantly set the whole head in a blaze, and the crackling twigs formed a 
harsh counter to the surf-like roar of the flame below. While the fire 
spread itself eating the forest all around, and became more active by every 
breeze, the remaining stumps in its immediate rear, stood like piles of 
living coal, and seemed to writhe as under the influence of. a liquid 
poison, creeping through their veins. ‘The wintry appearance of those 
naked branches, which preserved their station, and of the ground thickly 
strewed with ruins and black ashes, while flames surrounded me, and the 
heat of the atmosphere was almost intolerably oppressive, formed a con- 
trast which cannot be described, an incongruous scene of desolation, 
which no art can represent. 

Such accidents arise sometimes from the carelessness of travellers, 
sometimes from lightning, occasionally, it is said, from the natural 
spontaneous generation of fire. To this latter cause a conflagration was 
attributed, which occurred in 1796, on the summit of the Tengua, 
burned for nine months, and induced many to imagine, that a voleano 
had burst forth there. ‘The succeeding rains quenched it, but the spot is 
still distinguished by the diminutive size of the trees, and the colour of 
the foliage. How the conflagration commenced which I had witnessed, 
no one thought it worth while to inquire. Greatly as it impressed my 
mind, it seemed to pass almost unnoticed in the neighbourhood ; because 
it not only had not touched, but had not even endangered any farm or 
plantation. When I pointed out to some peasants the ashes which were 
falling at several miles distance, they coolly replied,—* ah! some part of 
the forest has taken fire, but we shall soon have rain.” 

Attending while at Pirasentinga to the preparation of Farinha, the 
present seems a suitable place for introducing a brief account of the 
process, by which so important a part of the food of the country is made 
ready for use. It has been mentioned, more than once, that it is made 
of the Cassava Root, called in Brazil Mandidca, and by the Indians 
Mandij. The external part of the root being scraped off, the remainder 
ground to a pulp, is put into a Tipity, a sort of basket made of the 
Tacoara, in the shape of these which bring currants from the Mediterra- 
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nean. This is subjected to the press, and the liquid, generally known 
to be highly poisonous, oozes through it. So very deleterious is this 
fluid, that I have seen the domestic fowl killed by it almost instantly. 
But Ido not remember any instance of its proving injurious to animals 
or birds in a wild state; they are probably, aware of their danger, or if 
they ever take it, retire into the woods and die there. When this 
poisonous liquid ceases to be discharged from the press, the pulp is gene- 
rally placed in small quantities over a strong fire in a shallow copper pan, 
in order to drive off any remaining moisture. In proportion as it is com- 
pletely dry, the quality of the flour is good, and will remain for a longer 
time in the state of wholesome food. Unfortunately, Farinha is sold 
by weight, and the worst is the heaviest, hence there arises a double 
temptation to leave in it as much of the deleterious liquid as the consti- 
tution will bear, without immediate symptoms of disease. For particular 
purposes, a part of the pulp is made into a sort of cake dried very com- 
pletely, and becomes very white, in this state it is called beiju, and in 
texture resembles the Yorkshire oat cake. 

We found the apparatus for preparing Farinha defective in many 
points, and endeavoured to introduce some small improvements,  parti- 
cularly by applying to it a hopper, which it had not before, and. substi- 
tuting the stang press instead of the lever one, with the common screw. 
Yet afterwards I was not a little surprised to learn from the book enti- 
tled, Moeurs des Sauvages, which contains some excellent descriptions 
of Indian manners, that it had long been in use among them, and that 
they employed sippo for ropes, an article by which it was fancied, that 
we had amended the press. 

The ignorance or negligence of the Brazilians, in several branches of 
Mechanics, has been noticed before. It seems now, that in Agricultural 
Machinery, they might with advantage have taken another lesson, as 
they have done many, from their savage predecessors in the country. 
But they are slow to learn; and in points of this sort, the Government 
is as remiss as the commonalty, Both are alike astonished when they 
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hear of the great effects produced by our mechanical Comtrivances for 
assisting or superseding manual labour. 

Nature here does much to cheer a country, little improved by human 
skill. The number of small birds, like the linnet and canary, is very 
great. This, indeed, is probably owing to one species of improvement ; 
for I have uniformly observed, that in proportion as any tract is cleared 
of wood, birds of prey become less numerous, while the smaller kinds 
increase and multiply, amply repaying their little pillage by their melody 
of song. Naturalists have often accused them of silence or complained of 
their harshness of voice; as well might such Philosophers have expected 
music from the crow, the kite, and the owl, as from the Anou, the Parrot, 
and Tesoura. Birds of prey, and of the water, scream, but 1 think they no 
where sing. The various tintsalso, of a Brazilian forest added greatly to 
our pleasure, for they extend from a light yellow green, to one bordering 
on blue, and these are mingled again with red, brown, and:a gradation of 
deeper shades, down almost to black. That which here goes by the name 
of the silver tree, is of a brilliant white, the head of the mangoa is 
brown; and many produce very splendid flowers. The Brazil wood, 
for instance, puts forth large ones of a purple hue, and I have seen the 
whole vast mountain of Tengud clothed in yellow, from the multitude 
of its Liburnums. The broad-spreading arms of the larger trees are 
sometimes so covered with parasitic plants, chiefly, I think, of the 
smaller kinds of aloe, as, in the flowering season, to form gay partetres 
in the air. ; 

On leaving Pirasentiinga, and proceeding four or five miles by the 
banks of a river bearing its name, gradually diminishing into a very 
narrow stream, we found the country full of attractions, and of people 
who had been drawn thither by qualities. superior to natural beauty.— 
Crossing to the West, about four miles farther, we fell in with the 
Iguapemirim, navigable in dry weather for canoas alone, but in freshes 
bearing down balsas and logs of timber. It runs to the South-East to 
meet the Iguapezti, yet bears a portion of its waters to the bay, and 
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discharges them there by a separate mouth. ‘The whole of the way 
- to Magé is about twelve miles, through a plain, rich, well-cultivated 
country. 

Having rejoined our boat, we advanced from the Iguapezu, along 
a flat coast covered with Mangue, to the broad, shallow mouth of the 
Guaxendiba. About four miles up, on its left bank, is the village of 
St. Gonzales; and on the opposite side, a road which conducts by the 
edge of marshy ground, over plains profitably improved, to St. Joan 
da 'Tapacora, a small Indian village, and the nearest place to the Capital, 
where the native language is still in use, though in a corrupted state. 

From this road we turned off to the left, to visit the large estate of 
a gentleman, holding the rank of Colonel of the District. He has had 
the honour of receiving the King as a guest, and the more substantial 
one of commanding the first provincial troops who did the duty of the 
city, while the soldiers of the line were employed in suppressing the mad 
insurrection of Pernambuco. His house is very spacious, having in front 
of a very long varanda, a square, raised platform, paved with bricks, and 
surrounded with a parapet and seats, commodious for passing the cool 
hours of the day. It commands a quadrangle, three sides of which are 
composed of huts for the negroes, so that the whole establishment is 
under the master’s eye. The Colonel received us very politely, and took 
the pains to show us his place and its management. While he indulged 
in the common expressions of surprise, that we should feel so much curi- 
osity, and take such pains to satisfy it, he seemed to contemplate with 
respect a turn of mind so different from that to which he had been 
accustomed. 

We passed the night at the house of the Colonel’s brother, on the 
bank of the Casarebu, a stream already noticed. Here again, we were 
treated with great hospitality, and enjoyed a more uncommon 
gratification in the sight of a variety of Brazilian fruits, collected 
from the neighbouring woods, which bear the expressive name of Cabazu, 
the forest of great trees. Here too, we were witnesses of the strict regard 


to justice, which is shown in the division of a large estate among different 
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claimants. Sworn Commissioners, appointed by Government, examine the 
qualities of the lands, and apportion them much in the same way as is prac- 
tised in England in the case of inclosures. While looking after game, and 
attracted by some rare kinds, which seemed to us to claim the attention 
of Naturalists, we fell in with a horse in the last agonies. I wished to 
shorten his sufferings with my gun, but our host prevented me by 
observing, that though it would be an act of charity, it might involve 
him in much trouble and some loss. The horse, it seemed, had been 
left on the estate by a traveller, in a worn-out condition; and though 
the owner of the place was not obliged to maintain it, nor to prevent 
its wandering into another property, he could not destroy nor injure it 
without finding the traveller another ; “and no one can say,” he added, 
* what would satisfy him.” 

Returning to the mouth of the Guaxendiba, we found the land to 
the South of it bold and lofty, bearing the appropriate naine of Morro 
Grandé, We ianded at Itadca, and noticed the appearance of the rocks 
lying close to the shore. They consist of large masses of granite, rising 
abruptly out of the water; some of them in the shape of parallelepi- 
pedons, with sides and angles naturally smooth, as if well-wrought with 
the chisel, but most have a roundish face, and in the fracture appear 
as though, when crystalizing, there had been a tendency towards the 
shape of a globe ;—a circumstance common in the rocks of Brazil, and 
not very unusual, I apprehend, in granitic rocks in general. Here we 
examined, also, a natural trap for fishes, which the Indians are said to have 
made use of many ages ago, I suspect that to the narrow passage 
between the rocks, where the stream runs strongly, and doubtless carries 
along many of the finny tribe, contrary to their wish, they applied a 
weir, and thus easily secured their captives, 

Hence we passed to Paqueta, the island, which of the whole number 
contained in the bay, is accounted the most picturesque. Its form is 
like the figure of 8; being narrow and low in the middle, at the ends 
broad and elevated. Almost the whole of it is studded with pleasant 
houses, particularly along the coast of its two bays; one of which, facing 
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the East, is secure; the other, opening broadly towards the West, very 
unsafe in bad weather. The island, though excessively hot, is fertile, 
and produces excellent grapes and other fruit. It is visited with what 
seems to me an unnecessary caution, because, in 1810, a foreigner was 
wantonly murdered there, and the assassin has never fallen into the 
hands of justice ; escaping to the main land, he left a stain upon the 
character of the police and the people. We experienced nothing but 
civility, though our Camera Obscura excited great surprise, mixed, as 
in other places, with suspicion. At the beginning of my residence in 
Rio I was often cautioned against taking sketches of the country ; but 
the practice is since become very common, and those who amuse them- 
selves in this way, do so with little apprehension, A person, however, 
who was employed by myself and some friends to make drawings of the 
interior of the city, was compelled, by the police, to desist. 

Coasting round the Northern end of the island, a surprising scene 
bursts at once upon the stranger. For the space of several square miles 
immense masses of naked rock, chiefly if not wholly of gneiss, break 
abruptly through the water, irregular in their shape and position, and 
rising to a great height. Many of them are perforated horizontally ; 
the largest of these singular holes being about three feet in diameter, 
while otliers are much smaller, and some incomplete. They are occa- 
sioned by the action of the wind and rain upon the softer parts of the 
stone, where a decomposition, once begun, proceeds gradually and 
surely. Probably, by attentive observation, some knowledge might be 
obtained, of the time required for the process. The channels between 
these rocks are deep, and the current ran so rapidly as to induce us to 
drop anchor at the island of Bocéjo, and to wait until the force of the 
wind and tide had abated. It was our intention to reach the islands of 
Jurubdba, and to pass the night in a small harbour not unknown to us; 
but we were obliged to yield to circumstances, and to put in at the 
South-west side of Paquetd, under a high bluff point of soft sand-stone, 


where we were much exposed to a thunder-storm, which long appeared 
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to be approaching from the North-west, and which came, according to 
our expectation, in the night. 

Hither the people whom we had seen in the Iriri had conveyed 
their cargoes of shells, and were employed in completing their conversion 
into lime. We had before amused ourselves with noticing the stratifi- 
cation of the beds; now we examined the shells, with such attention 
as our defective acquaintance with the subject admitted. They were 
chiefly of the spiral kind, though there were among them many of the 
beautiful bivalva, which abounds in other parts of the bay, and a few 
which I had observed no where else. To convert them into lime a kiln 
is never used, but a circular layer of wood is placed on the ground, and 
upon it a layer of shells, thus proceeding alternately until a cone is 
raised, made up of fuel and the material. The wood here employed 
was altogether Mangue, procured from the marshes on the Eastern side 
of the bay. Fire being applied to the cone, the produce is an imperfect 
lime, containing a large proportion of vegetable ashes, mixed with the 
calcareous matter. 

This entirely agrees with other Brazilian preparations ; we not only 
find ashes in the lime of this country, but lime-stone in its indigo, sand 
in its sugar, particles of feldspar amongst its rice, seeds in its cotton, 
and moisture in its coffee. As far as this is the effect of ignorance it 
punishes itself, perhaps sufficiently ; but, as before intimated, it is in 
part the contrivance of chicanery, and therefore ought to be severely 
chastised by the magistrate, as a crime against the state. 

Early the next morning we steered for Braco-forte, and, in our 
way, examined the rocks, which here stand high out of the water. 
They form an interesting broken mass; some of them have evidently 
been split, and the parts which heretofore formed one stone now lean 
from each other, in much the same way as do the sides of the divided 
tower at Caerphilly in South Wales. The island itself is about a mile 
round, composed of large masses of granite, scattered in a confused 
manner, partly covered with earth and forest wood, Its mode of form- 
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ation has occasioned many natural caverns, which were formerly made 
use of to secrete contraband goods. On this account it was confiscated, 
and now, remaining in the crown, is a scene of strange desolation. It 
possesses, however, what is very uncommon among these islands, two 
or three springs of good water, and has a small harbour on the Northern 
side, where art has been called in to the assistance of nature. This is 
often made a refuge in bad weather, but ought to be approached with 
caution, for it is surrounded with rocks, among which the current runs 
violently, and a conical one lies under water, just in front of the 
harbour’s mouth. 

Within the pier, about two months before, I had seen a dead 
porpoise, then in a very offensive state. ‘The skeleton being now dry 
and clean, I took up the skull and threw it into the boat, intending to 
examine it at leisure, When, after a short dispersion, we met to 

re-enter the boat, it appeared that the skull was an object of superstitious 
dread to our negroes, who thought it a human one, and imagined that it 
had belonged to a person of their own colour ;—the resemblance certainly 
gave some ground for the suspicion. It was in vain that the fact was 
represented to them; they persisted in their entreaties that the bone 
might be thrown overboard. Instead of complying with their wish, 
the Captain tossed it into the lap of one of them, which so alarmed 
as to disqualify him for his work, and so offended the rest as to redouble 
their unintelligible clamours, which were carried on in their native 
dialect. We had now only one alternative, either to compel them to 
proceed by severity, or to give up the obnoxious skull, The latter was 
decided on, and the men seemed so gratified by having obtained the 
rites of sepulture for a brother, that they behaved admirably during 
the remainder of the day. An African born negro, once roused to 
obstinacy, may be subdued; but, I believe, never was convinced; his 
gpinions and resolutions, particularly those of revenge, are unalterable ; 
—always nourished but seldom executed, because he wants courage to 
give them effect. : 
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Steering hence through the channels of the Chertbas, probably a 
corruption of some Tupi name, we stretched away to the North-east 
point of the Ilha do Governador, and ran down its Eastern shore. This 
line of coast is certainly one of the most beautiful and tempting spots 
which the bay contains. It has so much the air of seclusion without 
loneliness, of symmetry without form, of delicate beauty unmixed with 
frowning grandeur, and of comfort without dependance, that I almost 
wished to make it my abode for the remainder of my days. 

Landing on the [ha d’Agoa, which belongs to my next door 
neighbour in the city, we considered ourselves as at home, and acted 
accordingly. It well deserves its name, having upon it springs of 
excellent water ; it is bold, fertile, and improved in some proportion to 
its worth. Hence as it lightened awfully towards the North, we ran 
across the Bay in haste, to the Ilha do Flamengo ; and being unspeakably 
disgusted, while supping at Porto Velho, by the profligate behaviour* 
of some females, took refuge on board our launch, and about midnight 
re-entered the middle bay. 

The whole bay of Rio de Janeiro is sometimes molested with fogs 
of extraordinary density. Sailing upon it, I once found myself in 
shoal. water, without being in the least aware that we were near the 
shore, and distinctly heard people talking in their usual tones, while no 
object was visible to us beyond the boat. We inquired of them what 
course we ought to steer, and received their directions without even 
seeing what sailors call the loom of their persons. Boats, after having 
passed Ponta Caju, frequently steer between the islands in the bay of St. 
Christophe, without discerning an atom of land until they touch the 
beach. And one of my own family, attempting, with several other 
persons, to cross the bay in a fog, was carried away by the current quite 
out of the harbour, into the open sea, having passed unconsciously 
through the gorge. These fogs, not usually with this extreme degree 
of density, come on soon after sun-rise, are dispersed about nine o'clock 
in the morning, and usher in a clear warm day. 


CHAPTER XII. 


JOURNEY NORTHWARDS. 


A. D, 1817. 


REASONS FOR UNDERTAKING THE JOURNEY. — PREPARATION FOR IT.—SOLDIERS 
AT PORTO D ESTRELLA. MILITARY SYSTEM OF BRAZIL.—PACKING OF MER- 
CHANDIZE FOR THE INTERIOR.—MODE OF CONVEYING IT.—PLAINS OF INHO- 
MERI’M. — MANDIO/CA. — SERRO DOS ORGANOS.—HEADS OF THE PIABU NA.—= 
ITAMARETE’.—RANCHOS.—MODE OF FARMING. —= MANNERS OF TRAVELLERS.— 
CHARACTER OF MY COMPANIONS.—ESTATES OF PADRES, LUIZ, AND CORREIO. 
—WATER MILLS.—-BEATING OF HORSE SHOES.—SCANTY SUPPLY OF LUXURIES. 
—STRANGERS FROM MATTO GROSSO.--SNAKES.—SOWING OF MILHO. —LARGE 
TREES.—— PEGADO.—FARM AND FARMER THERE.——A G@AMELLEIRO.—CEBOLAS: 
—-HUNTING DOGS.--ITINERANT BLACKSMITHS.—CLAYING OF SUGARS.—EFFECT 
OF GARU/PA.— POWER OF VEGETATION. — PARAHY’BA.— OCCURRENCES AND 
REMARKS THERE,—ANTS NESTS.—PARAHYBU NA,—RICHNESS OF THE RIVER.— 
BARS OF GOLD.—THEIR CERTIFICATES.—MODE OF SEARCHING FOR GOLD DUST. 


AS my engagement to reside in Brazil would close in 1818, the 
previous year necessarily became a leisure one, and I wished to visit 
some gentlemen, with whom I had long traded, in the Province of 
Minas Geraes; partly with a view of strengthening old acquaintance, 
or laying a foundation for new connections; partly to take my leave of 
some whom I should probably see no more; and also to become better 
acquainted with a country, in whose fate and improvement I had been 
interested for the last ten years. So soon as my purpose was known, 
several friends in the city interested themselves, and made anxious 
preparation for my comfort on the road; and their good offices availed 
me greatly. It was arranged that I should travel in the slowest of all 
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modes, with a Tropeiro, or carrier, whom they recommended to me 
not only as a good man, but possessing all the important qualifications of 
an agreeable companion. He was to find me a riding mule, and one to 
carry my baggage; my servant rode one of my own mules, and led, for 
my accommodation, a long tried favourite stalli 


bed and bed-stocks, 
which are constructed for the convenience of travellers, folded up | ina 
small compass, and constitute what is called a Cama da Venta. I was 
furnished also with a small writing-desk, implements for drawing, a 
thermometer, and an excellent small telescope. I carried also the little 
luxuries of biscuit, Jamaica rum, wine, porter, tobacco, tea, and sugar ; 
a knife, fork, and spoon; candles and candlestick. I adopted partly the 
dress of the country, and my servant carried an extra japanned hat, to 
serve in wet weather. It will be evident, from this sort of preparation, 
that we expected the route to afford us none of the luxuries of life, 
nor always the indulgences which may be derived from the abundant 
produce of the country through which we were to pass. It may excite 
some degree of surprise, among those accustomed to European travel- 
ling, to learn that, in Brazil, the common articles of pepper and salt, 
as well as those of more importance, are often placed beyond the reach 
of wealth itself to purchase. 

We left the city amidst the good wishes of many friends, and 
coasted along the Eastern side of the Ilha do Governador, passed the 
Island of Antonio da Sylva, stood away, without impediment from 
shoals, to the mouth of the Inhomerim, and, in the evening, reached 
Porto D’Estrella, a distance of seven leagues. The town was very full 
of soldiers, for the militia of the country, both cavalry and infantry, 
had been assembled there for the purpose of training, a circumstance 
_which takes place every three months. Their term had expired that 
evening ; those who resided in the neighbourhood had already gone to- 
their homes, but some of them came from places more than an hundred 
miles distant, so extensive is the district to which this corps belongs. In 
almost every other country such a military system, comprehending so 


I took with me, besides wearing apparel, a 
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wide a space, and compelling the attendance of every white man, would 
be deemed an intolerable grievance; and Brazil itself will most undoubt- 
edly find an amendment of it, in these points, necessary. The evening 
Was spent with officers in the exercise of such great good humour and 
gaiety, as in some sedater parts of the world would be thought extravagant. 

At the venda where we lodged, are several large sheds, under which 
the goods in transit are deposited, and where the persons who have the 
charge of them sleep. Those intended for the interior are made up, 
before they leave the city, into packages about four feet long, three broad, 
and two deep, and inclosed in a covering of waxed cloth, to preserve 
them against injuries from the weather. ‘The whole are so adjusted, by 
the due admixture of bulky and of heavy articles, as to weigh about 
seventy pounds each. Hats and other goods which do not admit of close 
package, as well as those which are liable to be broken or spoiled 
by pressure, are put into cases and covered by a similar kind of 
oil case. 

These loads, or as they are generally denominated cargoes, are to 
be conveyed through the country on the backs of mules; and on this 
account, as well as its singularity, the pannel or saddle to which they 
are adapted, will require a short description. It is composed of two 
pieces of wood, formed almost like the letter Y inverted; these are 
placed parallel to each other, and the two forks are joined together by 
~ Jaths in such a manner that the angular or curved part will stretch across 
the back of the mule. It is rendered easy to the animal by a stuffing of 
dried Sapé, a species of coarse grass or rushes, which is laid longitudinally 
within side the wood, and fastened to it either by withs, or cords nicely 
platted from vegetable fibres. When the pannel is laid on the back of 
the mule, the two knebs are in an upright position, about two feet 
asunder, one above the withers the other over the loins of the beast. 
A broad belt of dry untanned hide passes from it round the buttocks, 
to prevent the load from slipping forward, and another round the shoul- 
ders, and under the neck, to keep it from sliding backward. The mule 


has also about its head a long halter made from the same material. 
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At the Port, the first business is to put round each package two 
girders, with loops attached to them, at such a distance from each other 
as the knobs of the pannel or pack-saddle may require. These are also 
made of raw hide, but soaked in water, that they may admit of greater 
tension, and bind the more closely ; they are indeed the cords of the 
package; in loading, the loops are put over the knobs of the pack-saddle, 
so that one bale is suspended on each side of the mule, and made to 
balance its companion; other smaller packages, or articles useful for the 
cattle or their drivers, are placed between the bales over the saddle, and 
the weight of the whole is adjusted to the strength of the beast. Over 
all is thrown a dried hide, doubled and bound on with a wanty, to keep 
the load dry. The average weight of each load is estimated at two 
hundred and fifty-six pounds; but among the packages consigned to our 
troop was one of tea-boards, which weighed six arrobas and a half, and 
this must be balanced on the saddle by an equal weight, so that one poor 
beast carried four hundred and sixteen pounds. 

It is owing to this mode of conveying goods, that small packages 
are so much esteemed in the South American trade. Those which exceed 
in weight half the burden of a mule, must undergo some change at the 
Port, and on that account are frequently saleable only there, or to 
people who can dispose of large quantities of goods. Hence for 
large packages the number of customers is diminished, and the price 
proportionally lower; hence also pigs of lead, bars of iron, barrels of i 
nails, and a variety of other articles, which are conveyed with ease in 
European waggons, must undergo an expensive process in Brazil, in order 
to adapt them to the backs of mules. Bars of iron, v g must not only 
be reduced to a proper weight, but be doubled into a proper form, about 
two feet in length; and a pig of lead, which weighed half a ton, was an 
absolute incumbrance, when I first went to Brazil, for the people had not 
the skill, nor the means, necessary for dividing it into smaller portions ; 
besides, an article of this kind, when cut, is imperfect, and may be cut 
again, and is therefore subject to a kind of plunder which cannot be 
detected. 
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On Sunday morning, the day after our arrival at Porto d’Estrella, 
the people went very early to mass, and then proceeded, as is usual, 
to their labour. The scene was a very busy one, for at the Venda where 
I lodged, beside the common business of packing salt, which is put into 
small bags of raw hide, there were at least five hundred mules to be 
loaded, and most of their burdens to be arranged and adjusted. Every 
troop is divided into sections of seven beasts and one driver, who is 
generally a slave; ours consisted of seven of these sections, or forty-nine 
beasts of burden, beside those we rode upon, and was superintended by 
the owner and one assistant on horseback. 

* The business of distributing and loading the packages occupied us 
until nearly twelve o’clock ; when the first division of our troop set off. 
Soon afterward I mounted the mule destined for my riding, a fine tall 
female, very safe and tractable, and rode nine miles over a_ sandy plain, 
so little raised above the level of the water, as to be frequently, if not 
generally, overflowed. The road passed between thick hedges, and 
conducted us to Inhomerim, a small plain, somewhat drier than the 
surrounding country, where the Parish Church of the district stands 
pleasantly amidst some of those round hills, which are common at the foot 
of the mountains. 

The appearance of those before us became very imposing, the range 
is fully in view, consisting of lofty pinnacles, large projections, immea- 
surable precipices, and deep recesses; the whole, except in those perpen- 
dicular faces where only lichens can grow, covered with a vast sheet of 
foliage, differing in its tints, its texture, and its altitude; decorated with 
the glowing splendour of the mid-day sun, with patches and larger 
masses of shade. As we proceed, the passage over the Serro becomes 
distinctly visible, and its white road forms no unpleasing feature in 
the Landscape. 

Our appointed rendezvous was at a place called O Pe do Serro, 
situated, as its name indicates, at the foot of the mountains, and close to 
a wooden bridge crossing one of those clear, harmless, rippling streams, 


so Common in mountainous countries, which, when swelled by rain, rolls 
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a noisy, turbulent, and overwhelming torrent. Having arrived before 
any of my companions, I applied for such accommodations as a place so 
miserable might afford, and was absolutely denied them. Determined 
however, if possible, to procure a dinner, I went on to a better looking 
house, which stood about a quarter of a mile further, and on rapping 
at the half-open door, was pleased to hear the well-remembered voice of 
Mr. Langsdorff, the Representative of his Imperial Majesty of Russia 
at the Court of Brazil; a gentleman already known to the public by his 
remarks during a voyage and journey round the Globe, by way of 
California, Japan, Kamptschatca, and Siberia. He had purchased here 
a very fine estate, and was improving it upon principles little known in 
Brazil, and deserving of her grateful attention. He showed me a plant which 
he had discovered in his grounds, having, as he said, the singular property 
of producing, not only its root and stem, but also its flowers and seed 
vessels entirely under the surface of the earth. He possessed here also a 
very fine specimen of the Anta, and for several years has been engaged in 
forming a complete Cabinet of Brazilian Insects. After dinner, we 
took a hasty and short walk into his grounds, for this active—I had 
almost said restless Minister, was obliged to return to the city that 
evening, in order to attend a Levee at Court the next day. 

The first part of my ride to-day, was over soil formed by the action 
of the waves, the latter part over clayey ground with a sandy bottom, 
formed most probably by the alluvial matter from the mountains. The 
country, as far as could be discerned on either hand, was flat, m some 
measure swampy, and exposed to floods. At Mandidca, the land was 
a few feet higher, and we found the red clay which is common in 
every part of Brazil, 

Immediately by the house, begins a new road up the face of the 
Serro. It is cut out of the side of the mountain, takes the line of a 
narrow and irregular defile, and is paved with large stones; the ascent in 
some places is very steep, but the angles are formed with judgment. 
There is only one other work of the kind, I believe, in Brazil, which 
communicates between Santos and St. Paul’s, Both of them do great 
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eredit to such an infant state, both of them in some places are dilapidated, 
and, like all works undertaken by this Government, are well executed 
at first, but neglected afterwards, and suffered to go out of repair,— 
Funds, it is true, are provided for the support of this, yet, being collected 
at the Register of the Parahybina, a hundred miles further on, they 
derive no aid from those, who, living on this side the river, are most 
benefited by the work, and who, seldom passing the Register, contribute 
little to the toll. In this respect they exhibit at least a fair specimen of 
Brazilian management. ’ 

As we ascended, the defile presented some admirable  speci- 
mens of mountain and woodland scenery. On the left, the brook 
brawled deeply below ; on the right, appeared crags and pinnacles in the 
wildest confusion: here the declivities retreated and exhibited a feature 
peculiar perhaps, to this ridge of mountains, where other smaller valleys 
transversly intersect the general slope, and show their respective lines 
higher and beyond; while at other points, the masses rose in abrupt 
rocks and almost overhung the road. The height of one of these was 
roughly measured in the following manner, on the 16th of September, 
at ten o’clock in the morning, in Lat. 22°. 8. the sun had not risen on 
a point of the road a thousand feet above the level of the sea, his rays 
being intercepted by the summit of a peak, whence a perpendicular 
would meet the plane of the horizon at cue mile distant from the observer; 
data which show that the mountain rose about a mile above us. 

At the highest part of the road, after an ascent of four miles and 
a half, we are about four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and the cones on each side of us rise two thousand more; thence we look 
down upon the flat land, near the foot of the Serro, upon the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, and the country round it, as upon a map; the Sugar Loaf, 
Corcovado, and Gavia, are directly before us, and we can trace the coast, 
beyond which lies a vast expanse of ocean, from Cape Frio to the Point 
Joatinga, a distance of nearly a hundred and fifty miles. The defile 
presents many fine stations for military defensive works, which most 
certainly ought to be made impregnable, should the city ever be attacked 
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by anenemy. On the summit of the pass, the heat is said to be gene- 
rally excessive, but at noon we found it moderated by a strong breeze 
from the North-East, a circumstance which led me to think that the 
stratum of the sea-breeze does not always extend to this elevation ; nor 
does the current refreshing us agree with the theory which maintains that 
the sea-breeze is produced by cold air rushing in to supply the place of 
that, which being heated by the land, ascends above it tothe upper regions 
of the atmosphere. Such phenomena deserve investigation, and probably 
may be accounted for by local circumstances, when these shall be better 
known than they are at present. 

The soil, as we ascended the hill, consisted chiefly of decomposed 
granite ; at the summit, which is nearly level, and beyond the end of the 
paved road, which terminates here, it is composed of red clay, exhibiting 
a thousand proofs of being very soft and miry, when the weather is wet. 
To obviate the difficulties which would arise from this circumstance, a 
road of logs is made over it, and continued, at intervals, through the 
whole province. Among the minerals near to, and upon the summit, 
we met with iron stone, the quantity of which decreased as we des- 
cended on the Northern side; and the core of the mountain appeared 
to be composed of gneiss. 

Having descended at intervals about three hundred feet, we reached 
Corgo Seco, a miserable Venda, where the people were civil, young, 
ignorant, and ingenious. We stopped here to collect the mules, which had 
become fatigued and dispersed in climbing the hill, and appeared to 
have joined an incipient stream, running through a narrow and depressed 
bed toward the North. The mountains on either hand were very bold, 
covered with untouched woods, and rose a thousand feet higher. As 
we proceeded through a narrow and picturesque valley, the country 
opened to the right and showed some of the Eastern Peaks, large, smooth, 
and naked, forming together a rugged and desolate scene. As we still 
descended, yet passing over ground with considerable undulations, to a 
place where a small stream flowed to join the principal one on our left, the 
valley became narrower and close, until the road was only a mule track 
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cut out of the side of a rock. At Itamareté, a lone house pleasantly 
situated upon the Eastern side of the stream, which has here become 
considerable by the junction of a brook from the West, and is now 
joined by a larger one from the South-east, we took up our abode for 
the night. 

This is one of those resting places which abound through the 
whole central part of Brazil, at least where there are frequented roads. 
The owner of a large estate builds what is called a Rancho, which, in 
general, is nothing more than a long and broad roof covered with tiles, 
and raised upon rough and unhewn posts, about twenty feet high; 
intended to afford shelter from the sun and rain, but it has generally no 
walls whatever, and very frequently the ground upon which it stands 
is not even rendered smooth and level. In these respects, therefore, 
they are inferior to the common hovels of English farms, under which 
cattle are usually housed. Beneath these sheds, those who travel with a 
troop, for the most part, take up their residence for the night, and have 
no communication whatever with the house or the owner of it. Just by 
he establishes a venda, that he may be able to dispose of milho, a chief 
article which the farm produces, and too bulky and heavy to be conveyed 
over mountainous roads, to a distant market, where also the price 
obtained would hardly defray the expences of carriage. At a small 
distance also, upon the farm, is a pasture, into which the cattle belonging 
to the troop are turned at night. This is generally in some secluded 
valley, where the mules require neither inclosures nor keeper, for they 
seldom stray from the spot, separate from each other, or mingle with the 
individuals of another troop. For pasturage a small sum is paid to the 
owner of the land, and he derives the additional advantage of keeping 
his estate in Some measure free from brushwood, and in a condition 
suitable for furnishing his own cattle with grass. 

At Itamareté the Rancho was an hundred and fifty feet long by 
thirty broad ; as the mules arrived and were unloaded, the larger packages 
were carried within it, and arranged in such a manner as to inclose an 
area of about ten feet square, at one corner of which was left an entrance 
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into this singular apartment. In another corner were placed such small 
and light things as were most liable to be either lost or stolen. On the 
outside of our temporary walls, at a little distance from them, the pack- 
saddles were placed upon eack other in the most exact order ; the wanties 
were hung together upon one of the beams which form the roof, the 
halters and the hides were duly arranged ; in short, every thing was so 
disposed as to. be immediately found when wanted; beyond the range 
of pack-saddles a fire was kindled upon the ground for cooking, and our 
temporary kitchen established there. 

When dinner was ready, which consisted only of Carne-secca and 
Farinha, a table was formed, within the area, by two square packages, 
laid one upon the other ; our cloth was spread over them, and the plates 
arranged upon it in the neatest order, accompanied by knives and forks, 
with other things requisite for a comfortable meal; another package, 
or a barrel, served each of us for a seat. Without being delicate in my 
appetite, or scrupulous in my choice of food, I sat down to this meal 
with some degree of disappointment, for it had been reported to me 
that, along the principal road in Brazil, poultry or pigs, at least, could 
be purchased at every station. 

From the ceremonies used before meat, I discovered that my Guide 
was a religious and devout man. So also was his assistant, the chief 
Muleteer, whom, by inquiring whether they did not usually dine 
together, and begging that my presence might make no difference in 
their ordinary modes, I introduced to our dinner party. The circum- 
stance gave pleasure to each, and to me afforded a new opportunity for 
the observation of character. The countenance of this attendant strongly 
expressed a want of cultivated intellect, a great degree of pertinacity, 
and a small portion of mind. He was almost as ignorant as a human 
being, not absolutely an idiot, could possibly be; and was superstitious 
in the extreme. He was afflicted with a violent liver complaint, and to 
effect his cure, carried in his hand a small white flag, on which was 
painted a figure of the Holy Ghost. Of this treasure he was exceedingly 
careful, and as he passed along was frequently requested by strangers 
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to unroll it, that they might have the satisfaction of bowing reverently, 
crossing themselves, and kissing it. On one occasion I noticed that he 
left the sacred emblem behind him forgotten, became inwardly distressed, 
and the object of a sarcastic smile from the slaves; as the bauble gave 
him pleasure, I was glad when he recovered it. 

A troop or caravan, like our’s, carries with it every thing which 
- can be anticipated as necessary or useful, except milho, and the afternoon 
is spent in busy employment; some of the party act as farriers, black- 
smiths, or saddlers; others as attendant labourers; all are so much 
occupied as to form a highly interesting scene. The pannels which 
were worn or become hard, or otherwise uneasy to the mules, were newly 
stuffed ; a small anvil was fixed in the ground, and horse-shoes and. nails 
prepared and pointed against the time when they might be wanted. 
The advantages derived from iron, even in this lowly respect, were 
evident, and frankly acknowledged by those who could compare the 
period, when it was a scarce article in Brazil, with the present ; and 
when beasts of burden were obliged to travel over hard roads, with 
heavy loads, without shoes. While we were at dinner the mules had 
“been suffered to roll about in the sand, to stray to the waters, and to 
cool and. refresh themselves as they were able; afterwards they were 
collected, tied to sticks placed upright in holes of the earth, formed to 
receive the lower ends of them; every back was examined, and the 
general health and condition of the animal noticed; proper remedies 
were applied to those which were sickly, or galled, and the latter, I 
observed, were chiefly of the caustic kind; to those which wanted shoes 
this valuable defence was supplied. Every driver was expected to know 
and take care of the seven mules, which formed his particular section of 
the troop; to keep them in good order, and to feed them, by placing 
their nosesgin a small bag, containing a certain quantity of milho. When 
this was consumed, the whole troop was conducted to pasture for 
the night. 

At the Rancho we had been joined by two brethers who were 


_ Tropeiros, the elder of them, an intelligent and gentlemanly man, 
3B 
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seemed, in some respects, to be unfit for so hard and harrassing a life, 
They were going to Sabara, and it gave me pleasure to find that our 
route, for several days, would lie in the same direction, and that we 
should not differ greatly in our rate of travelling. I determined, there- 
fore, as much as possible, to make him my companion. Before the 
party of chiefs assembled, which, though contrary to their usual custom, 
I had contrived, by the help of a few Havannah segars and a bottle of . 
Port wine, to bring together for the evening, I enjoyed the luxury of 
bathing in one of the most charmingly sequestered spots which was ever 
beheld ; and by this refreshment was qualified to participate in the plea- 
sures of the cool and shady evening with peculiar satisfaction. We sate 
until a late hour, and parted mutually pleased with our companions. 
During this scene my bed, and that of my guide, had been set up 
within the inclosure of packages; the mates found a station just with- 
out the walls, and around us lay the slaves; they had kindled fires to 
drive away musquitoes, and placed dogs to protect us from strangers. 
The river, on whose bank we reposed, has assumed the name of 
Payabina, the black family of priests, or Piabtina, the trees with black 
bark. It is about fifty feet broad, has assumed a less tortuous course 
than it had higher up the mountain, and flows only about forty feet 
below the general level of the road; circumstances which seemeds to 
indicate that we were about to enter upon a broader and more leyel 
part of the valley. As we came up the Serro it was remarked that, 
to the height of two thousand five hundred feet, the plants were gene- 
rally such as grow upon the lower grounds about Rio de Janeiro. Above 
this elevation we found some curious lichens; and as we began to 
descend toward the North the Brazilian pine, called Tata, became abun- 
dant. The bank of the river, which, in one place, had been deeply cut 
by floods, displayed layers of sand mixed with mica and feldspar, 
affording some probability to the opinion expressed by my companions, 
that the stream has yielded, and still contains, some gold. The bed is 
full of roundedymasses of gneiss and granite. In the*morning some 
very large Pombas, or doves, settled near us, but the foggy night had . 
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rendered the powder damp and my gun useless. At six o'clock in the 
morning the thermometer stood at 61°; at noon, the preceding day, it 
was 96°; and the great change of temperature produced an uncomfort- 
able sensation of coldness. This place, probably the same which Mawe 
calls Belmonte, and some others name Sumidouro, is stated to be in the 
near neighbourhood of native and untamed Indians, and the woods, it is 
said, abound in Ounces and other game; perhaps it may convey some 
distinct idea of the scenery to remark, that it bears a partial resemblance 
to the vale of Matlock, and to Dinas Emerys in Wales; the forest being 
much richer, and the rocks, where naked, more conical. We supposed 
ourselves seven hundred feet below the house at Corgo-Seco. 

Collecting, feeding, and loading the mules, together with our own 
breakfast, occupied us until eight o’clock, which, probably, owing to 
the short twilight of this partof the world, is the earliest hour at which 
a troop can be expected to set off in the morning. We descended again 
by the bank of the river, which soon leaves its stoney bed, and receives 
a large accession of water from the South-west under the name of the 
Piabina Mirim. Here the valley begins to open very considerably, the 
land is stripped of its timber, and shows a soil greatly exhausted and 
not naturally good, being formed chiefly of decomposed granite and 
spar; even the narrow meadows are encumbered with refuse brought 
down by the stream. Padre Luiz, to whom the estate belongs, and 
who occupies a pleasant house upon it, has adopted the mode of farming 
too common in this country, which consists in gathering from the land 
all it can possibly yield without expense, or aid from manure. He is 
said to grow rich very rapidly, to lay all his money out in the purchase 
of new slaves, and to treat them harshly. Here we found some excellent 
out-offices, and among them that most important, yet till now, rare 
establishment, a blacksmith’s shop. Here, too, was a mill, such as is 
common in the interior of Brazil, but peculiar, perhaps, to the country. 
It is composed of an horizontal wheel, whose diameter is about four or 
five feet; round the circumference are placed, in the plane of the wheel, 


a number of ladles, which resemble half a cocoa-nut shell cut longitu- 
3Bb 
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dinally. The water is brought down to the wheel through a trough, in 
such a manner as shall enable it-to strike the ladles with force, and give 
motion to the wheel. The axis passes through the floor of a small build- 
ing, where it turns a single pair of mill stones. Such a machine has 
‘very little power, but is recommended in a mountainous country by 
its applicability to almost every situation, by the simplicity of its struc- 
ture and the little cost at which it may be erected. 

At the distance of half a league is a large establishment of Padre 
Correio, whose buildings form three sides of an area, with a fine wild 
fig-tree in the centre. The mansion-house stands at the South-Eastern 
angle, one side of the square is occupied by offices belonging to the farm, 
another by two houses designed for the accommodation of those travellers 
who may wish for comforts not to be found in the common Rancho. 
Here also are workshops, where blacksmiths are constantly employed in 
finishing horse shoes, which have been roughly made, either in Rio or 
in England. Their labour consists in beating the exterior edge, while 
the iron is quite cold, until a sort of rim is raised all round the shoe, 
sufficient to inclose the extremity of the hoof, and preserve it from injury, 
by this cold beating, the iron is rendered harder and more durable. The 
Piabtina washes the other side’of the area, and has just received a con- 
siderable tribute of dark waters from the Eastward, through a narrow 
valley, which seems to be about fifteen miles long, and is flanked on 
each side by naked cones of grey granite, from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand feet high, forming a view as rough as the imagination can 
easily conceive. We were one day surprised at the quantity of water 
which came down this channel, at its superior blackness, at the rapidity 
and rolling form of the current, and concluded that there must have been 


rain far up the valley, though not the slightest appearance of it had been 


observed with us; a circumstance which seemed to confirm our opinion 
respecting the length of the stream, 

Behind the houses destined for strangers, is a large kitchen garden, 
well stocked with vegetables, and kept in good order; at the back of the 
dwelling-house is an extensive piece of ground appropriated to flowers ; 
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in the valley is a large plantation of peach trees, in blossom at the time 
of our visit, but without promising appearances of fruit. On the stream, 
from the Eastward, is a mill with a broad breast water wheel, evidently 
copied from similar erections in the Old World, but without skill to 
adjust and proportion its parts; on the low grounds was an attempt 
at irrigation, capable, as it may be supposed, of considerable im- 
provement. 

The Padre is represented as an ambitious man, particularly desirous 
_ of obtaining a visit from Royalty, and straining every nerve to further 
his own views. For this purpose he makes presents of produce and fruits 
from his estate, and is said to be very poor and deeply in debt; never- 
theless, his slaves are in good order, and appear to be comfortable. At 
this place I once joined a botanizing party of my countrymen, and then 
we consisted of five persons, with a servant attached to each. On the 
third day of our visit, we were surprised to find, notwithstanding the 
splendour and magnitude of the establishment, that we had exhausted all 
its fresh provisions; that not a fowl, duck, nor pig could be found about 
the place ; so scanty are the means of comfort among Brazilians, or rather 
so different are their ideas of luxury from ours, 

Our shooting here, which yielded plenty of game, produced us also 
a bird very common in this part of Brazil, called from the figure of its 
tail and its custom of opening and shutting it while flying, the Tesoura 
or Shears. It is a bird of prey, about the size of a kite, has a hooked 
bill and talons, the head and belly are white, the back wings and tail black, 
the wings long and powerful, the tail is also long and remarkably forked, 
the plumage is generally ample, and contains a great proportion of 
down near the skin. 

As we proceeded along the valley, it became narrower, increased its 
beauty, and essentially changed its character, becoming a narrow dell, 
where it was necessary to cut a road on the side of the mountain, which 
conducted sometimes to the brink of the river, and at others over con- 
siderable elevations, until it terminated in a flat clayey level, covered 
with brushwood. Here, while alone, I met with two young men well 
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mounted, of genteel appearance, and even dignified manners. They 
travelled in the character of military officers; and wore a brown uniform 
of the Hussar kind, were well armed, but without a servant. They said 
their home was in the farther part of Matto Grosso, and certainly fur- 
nished a fine specimen of the people, should we even rank them with 
the superior class, who inhabit a region so remote, so little known, and 
so excluded from European influence. One of them retained, in a 
degree, the habit of his country, for over his uniform he wore one of 
those splendid Ponchos, which are commonly obtained from: Tucuman 
or Lima, originally of Indian manufacture, but which, I have since 
learned, has been successfully imitated by the white inhabitants of their 
country. He carried also a clothes bag of the same shewy texture. The 
other had complied, in some measure, with our manners, and carried 
behind him a small English Portmanteau, which he had purchased at 
Villa Rica, and was highly delighted with its convenience. They were 
going to Rio to see Lisbonian splendours, and foreign manners ; the 
reports of which, they said, had greatly excited their curiosity. I was 
the only foreigner they had ever seen—the first individual of a people — 
whom they had heard of, and were disposed to place, in the scale of cha- 
racter and respectability, as second only to the Portuguese. My appear- 
ance excited their surprise, and the rencontre evidently gave pleasure 
to us all. Their minds seemed to be in that state, which an inquisitive 
boy experiences, when he first approaches the Metropolis of his Nation. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, when we consider how much of novelty 
they must have witnessed on their route, and how much was still before 
them. Two of their neighbours, Merchants from Cuyabd, were dining 
at my table, soon after the Royal Family had emigrated, and after 
inquiring much about the state and the wars of Portugal, about the 
British, and about the French, they said,—Well! no nosso canto do 
mundo,—in our corner of the world we have never heard till now, of 
European wars; we did not even suppose, until lately, that there were 
any people on the face of the earth but Portuguese and Spaniards, besides 
Gentio, a name which they contemptuously give to South American 
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Indians. We met also, the same day, several other persons, travelling 
with troops, who came from the remote parts of Brazil, and seemed to 
be Mestizos, a cast between the Portuguese and Indian blood; all of 
them carried a rough sort of sword. 

At the end of the plain we crossed a stream from the Westward, 
which bears strong marks of occasional violence, and, a little beyond the 
bridge, saw some Orioles in their pendent nests upon lofty trees. Just 
as I had stepped into the low brushwood with which the ground was 
covered, and put the gun to my shoulder, to bring down a bird, my 
attention was suddenly drawn downwards; there I saw a large snake 
passing within a few inches of my toe, To start backward was involun- 
tary, I lowered the piece and wounded him, but he dragged his length 
across the road and escaped among the bushes, for I thought him an 
enemy too formidable to be incautiously roused. He appeared to be 
six or seven feet long, five or six inches round, had a dark brown back 
and yellowish belly, dashed with black oval spots, which were parti- 
cularly large on his sides. His eye was exceedingly brilliant, as ‘is the 
case, I believe, with most of these reptiles, seeming to reflect, as well as 
to bear, the full splendour of the sun. I have seldom found myself 
able to look steadily upon them. He moved, as do all Brazilian snakes 
with which I am acquainted, in horizontal curves, though sometimes 
represented, in British prints, with vertical ones. When we met at the 
next station, our people complained of having been molested to-day 
with an unusual number of these reptiles, and supposed that they had 
been driven from the mountains by the dry weather, and were in search 
of water. x 

Having travelled in a North-North-west direction, and descended, 
according to our computation, two hundred and fifty feet, we arrived 
early at the miserable Rancho of Olaria. The road had been excellent, 
and by the side of it were several plants not common about Rio de 
Janeiro. The houses we had seen were good but not grand, one of 
them, at least, appeared to be the abode of insolence. The slaves, as 
we passed along, appeared generally well clothed and fed. Places adapted 
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to mill seats were numerous and excellent, and though the country is 
almost destitute of civilized inhabitants, we are told that there is*ne 
land unappropriated on this side the Parahyba, meaning, I presume, along 
the line which the road takes, for the interior is entirely unsubdued. 
The immediate neighbourhood of this place -is rather flat, roads branch 
off in several directions, one, which I followed for a considerable dis- 
tance, led me round the end of a low mountain, and conducted to a 
most delightful dell. Above the general ridges, to the South, appear 
distant grey peaks. One to the East, and another to the South-west, 
are particularly remarkable; probably the sources of streatns. 

At this place the people were preparing their land for a crop of 
milho, which is to be sown at the beginning of October. For this 
purpose they cut down the wood, only leaving the large trees standing, 
and burn it on the ground; the ashes serving for manure. Holes are 
then dibbled, without any ploughing or other mode of turning up the 
soil, about eighteen inches asunder, and three corns put into each, which 
are covered up and left to the influence of the rain and sun: the crop 
is generally expected to yield, for the seed sown, four hundred fold. 
In February, the heads of the plants, being then fully ripe, are cut off 
and carried home in baskets, where they are laid up in their exterior 


coat. When corn is wanted they are stripped, and the seeds detached — 


from the cone by rubbing them with the hand. The farm is always so 
arranged in sections that the same land shall come under culture once 
in seven years, i.e. it lies fallow six. What a waste of nature’s bounty ! 
What a field for industry! and yet it seems that the mode of farming 
has improved, not by the establishment of new settlers, as it was natural 
to suppose, but by working the land in a better manner than formerly. 
Burning the brushwood had exposed the trunks of two trees, which 
seemed to have laid on the ground during more than two septenary 
periods, for their heads and arms had been quite consumed, the trunks 
themselves very much charred, and each end had smouldered away for 
the length of several feet. The measure of the smaller was fifty-one 
feet; the girth, at the larger end, eight feet, at the smallest six; the 
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larger trunk was seventy-four feet long, near the root five feet 
round, and at the other end four; both were without bark, seemed to 
have lost, by comparing them with their respective roots, about half 
their cireumference, and would have yielded timber to a greater length ; 
they were perfectly straight, and of that. kind of forest-wood which 
throws out no buttresses at the root. It is astonishing that such trees 
stand so firmly as they do, for the head is generally very close, loaded. 
with plants, and exposed above the forest to the full power of the 
wind, acting upon a long lever. 

While measuring these trunks, I was stung by an insect, whose 
nest was a cone, with the apex attached to a thorn. It contained 
thirteen cells, whose mouths were downwards, the larve being suspended 
within them: these were vigorous, but not sufficiently advanced, I 
presume, to show, to a more skilful inquirer than myself, what class 
they belonged to. I caught also a moth, which I should be glad to 
describe scientifically, for it seemed remarkable both for its size and 
beauty. It was an inch and a quarter long, its colour a silvery white, 
with regular and finely formed patches of a light delicate drab or dove 
colour ; the form of the insect was extremely pleasing, and its attire pecu- 
liarly rich.—This morning, before we set off, the thermometer was 54°, 
at noon 84°, and at seven in the evening 75°. 
| Early the next morning we proceeded along the same valley, and soon 
found it close considerably ; at about two miles distance the volume of 
water in the river was greatly increased, probably by the reception of a 
current from the Eastward, while it was out of our sight, making a 
short detour round a hill to our right; yet the stream still flowed in 
a rather even bed. A little farther on the Dell became deeper and 
narrower, and the river tumbled down steep declivities among masses of 
stone ; the road was merely a narrow mule-track, cut out of the side of 
a mountain, and was frequently three, and sometimes five hundred feet 
above the level of the stream; once it descended to the water's edge. 
The few rills which crossed the road were so small and short as to con- 


vince us that we were travelling along the western edge of the basin 
Be 
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which the Piabima empties. To-day I was joined by a man whose 
countenance did not please me, and found from him trouble under the 
mask of civility. He was one of those people who, wishing to be civil, 
unfortunately mistake the means of rendering themselves agreeable; or, 
intending to deceive, adopt the appearance of friendship as a cloak to 
their purpose. With such companions safety lies in suspicion, and the 
slightest incongruity, between the professed intention and the observed 
conduct, generally warrants distrust. Some days afterwards this man 
again obtruded his civilities, and, though extremely unpleasant to receive 
attentions swith coldness and suspicion, his countenance and conduct 
seemed perpetually to say—beware. 

He pointed out to mea large bird, in size and form resembling a 
Guinea fowl; the general colour was brown, the larger feathers in the 
wing white, and if had some redness about the head; my unwelcome 
companion said it was a Capoeiro, that this species commonly remained 
in the recesses of the wood, and that probably the dryness of the season 
_ had brought this straggler down to the river. It was returning to the 
mountains with a heavy and fluttering flight, and kept too distant from 
us for the gun to reach it. In places by the road side, where there was 
flat space enough to receive them, we passed several mud huts, which 
seemed to be inhabited by a lazy race of beings. Yesterday we met 
only two hundred mules, to-day full twice as many have been counted, 
laden with raw cotton and cotton-cloth, with cheese and a small quantity 
of leather, the produce of the Interior. The people who attended some 
of them carried, beside the Machado, or hoe, with which every troop is 
furnished, a large axe also, ‘The use of the former is to clear away the 
earth, which sometimes slips down in the manner of an Avalanche ,and 
stops the road, or to cut a new passage in the side of a hill, when the 
old one is impeded or carried away by any accident; the latter is useful 
to cut asunder and clear away the trees which fall across the path. 

This day’s journey terminated at Pegado, a distance of eight miles, 
where I arrived. alone about ten o’clock in the forenoon. The establish- 
ment contains many excellent buildings; I expected, therefore, a good 
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* dinner, a luxury which I had not enjoyed for several days, and accord- 
ingly began to forage in order that it might be ready when the troop 
came up. With a great deal of knocking at the doors and windows of 
the house, and by the display of more impudence than good manners, 
I induced a little negro girl to speak to me, and endeavoured to procure 
a duck, fowl, turkey, pig, or any other small animal, but was assured 
there was no such thing about the premises; indeed I had examined 
previously every out-house, and could meet with neither quadruped 
nor biped, but this poor harmless girl, who, at last confessed that there was 
in the house a fowl, which had been purchased from a troop the day 
before, and that it was kept to make broth for her master, who was ill. 
I endeavoured to gain access to him, whose character had previously been 
described to me, by representing that 1 knew something of medicine, 
yet even then did not succeed. As therefore the fowl could not be pur- 
chased, the girl bribed, nor the churl cajoled, we were obliged to dine as 
hardly as usual, and to promise ourselves better fare to-morrow, for the 
gun had furnished only a few small doves and sparrows. 

The common Rancho has been already described, that in which we 
now lodge may serve as a specimen of the better kind. It has a mud 
wall at the back, and at one end; the front and the other end are 
open, but railed with horizontal bars to the height of five feet, and 
there are two good gates for entrance. The building is sixty yards long, 
fifteen broad, and exceedingly well constructed; the pillars, both in the 
centre and sides, are of brick; the rafters, spars, and rails, are of differ- 
ent sized trunks of the Cocoa-tree, admirably well selected; those of the 
roof being three inches diameter, of the front about four; and the whole 
building is put together, according to the custom of the country, with- 
out the use of a nail or iron in any shape, or even of a peg, or sipo for 
binding together the principal parts; they are supplied by the use of 
notches and tenons; the floor is the common earth, not even levelled. 

_In the evening several people, who seemed to belong to the estab- 
lishment, appeared about the place, and represented the owner as a man 


about seventy years of age, as a priest, superstitious, morose, indolent, and 
3c ¢ 
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hypochondriac. They did not scruple to manifest towards him the most * 


undisguised rancour, and therefore lowered themselves, in my opinion, 
rather than the object of their spleen. 

It was generally allowed that this estate measured a league in front, 
and as much in depth, containing, at least, twenty English square miles 
of land. Some of the people maintained that its extent was twice, or 
even thrice as much; probably it reached to territories still possessed by 
Indians, and if so, had, on that side, no actual limits whatever. Let 
this be as it may, the place afforded an instance of what is very common 
in Brazil, where a tract of land, naturally capable of supporting a large 
population, leaves its single owner destitute of comforts, and of even 
the common necessaries of life. ‘There it may be considered as generally 
true, that the owner of a large estate is poor in every other respect. 
In this case the evil was increased by the possessor’s own indolence, or 
illness, or age, or incapacity of adapting his manners to the new circum- 
stances of the times. : 

During the afternoon a canoa, which I found upon the river, 
furnished means for trying the current. The stream proceeds at the 
rate of about six miles per hour, in places were it is most broad and 
quiet. The bed in general is rough, and exhibits strong proofs of fire- 
quent flushes of water, during which the canoa is useful for crossing 
from one bank to the other. At the distance of twenty-five miles the 
stream is discharged into the Parahyba, after having tumbled over a long 
succession of rapids. Agreeable to the rule established for the whole of 
this journey, of throwing together, at the close of every day, those 
remarks which appear heterogeneous and isolated, I shall here state that we 
noticed in the forests several large trees producing red flowers, in full 
bloom while the branches were entirely destitute of leaves. ‘The people 
here are so incurious that, when we inquired into the reason of this, 
they could give us no account, and seemed not to have remarked the 
circumstance, or even seen it. The thermometer to-day, at half past 
two p.m. was at 82°, at:seven o’clock nearly 74°, at six the next morning 
59°. As we passed along, many granitic stones were observed, imbeded 
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in the clays of the hills, of that class which have a tendency toa globular 
shape in their formation. 

Leaving the banks of the Piabuna, and ascending a steep road to 
the height of seventeen hundred feet above the level’ of Pegado, we 
crossed the summit of the Serro, and saw, almost as much below us, a 
broad and fertile valley, which opens far to the Westward. On this 
summit we are evidently at the head of new streams, which, collecting 
from the East round by the South and West, join together near a large 
farm named Secretario, and flow toward the Piabina. Nevertheless I 
do not conceive that to be the only, nor even the principal drain of the 
vale, for, beyond another small elevation, is a still larger body of water, 
flowing rapidly from the Westward over a rocky bed, and making its 
escape, on our right, through a scene which is remarkably broken; so 
justly may this part of our route be said to pass through a land of brooks. 

While travelling by the side of one continued stream, in such a 
country as this, the prospects must wnavoidably be confined ; but as this 
day we crossed the dells, and passed over the ridges which separate the 
streams, we have been able to look more about us. From an elevation 
of two gousand feet above the water which has just been mentioned, 
we look back upon the great rugged declivity which the Piabtina 
descends, can distinctly trace the line which it marks, and the. basin 
which it empties, from the ridge of the Serro dos Organos almost down 
to the Parahyba. The breadth of the valley is, generally speaking, 
about fifteen miles, although peaks, grey and naked, rise to the East as 
far off as twenty-five or thirty. The centre of the Serro, which we 
passed several days ago, is directly South; the cones about Padre Correios 
stand South-South-East from us, and the limit of the basin, toward the 
West, is less distinetly marked than had been expected. On turning our- 
selves round, we look down upon a scene less grand but more lovely. 
A. small vale, resembling one of the finest in Devonshire, dressed’ in 
Brazilian ornaments, presents itself, and rivets attention. Pampulia, 
with its white houses, brown roads, round hills, lofty and variegated 
forests, affords, to the lover of landscape, ene of the richest treats he 
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can desire. I stopped and enjoyed it long. As the hill was descended, 
another spectacle yielded a different kind of pleasure, and I hope no 
smaller degree of satisfaction, it was the recently built hut of a Cutler, 
who was at work upon small instruments connected with his art, such 
as penknives, lancets, and fleams; an establishment of this kind, how- 
ever small, must be an acquisition to the country, and the more valu- 
able for being unprecedented. We wished him success and proceeded to 
the village. ° 

Through the whole of this day’s ride, the roads were aie wider 
and better than we have lately found them. We passed one good estab- 
lishment, beside that of Secretario, and several huts, whose inhabitants 
seemed to gain a scanty living by planting a little Milho. The soil was 
generally rich and deep; in the valley was some black loam, in other 
places a red clay mingled with sand. The forests, probably owing to 
the extremely dry weather, exhibit a singular appearance of winter. The 
Tacodra and Aloes seem to be quite dried up. Our station is estimated 
at nearly the same level as that of yesterday. The Thermometer at 1, 
p.m. was at 78°. at 4 o’clock, at 85°. this difference was imputed to its 
having been packed up when low, and not exposed during the morning 
either to the sun or the atmosphere. We had, met only about forty 
mules, which were loaded with the same productions as those of 
yesterday, and observed that the hills had their easiest declivities 
toward the North. 

Pampulia contains only six or seven houses, and all of them are 
Vendas. I retain this word because our term Inn, or even public-house, in 
any of its acceptations, does not convey an accurate idea of those places 
of accommodation for travellers. Notwithstanding its destination, the 
village has a great air of rural comfort in its appearance, and is the most 


populous place which we have met with from Porto d’Estrella. I was - 


received, on mentioning my guide’s name, with frankness and even 
candour; nor had I to forage, for behind the house there was an excellent 
fowl yard, and a large kitchen garden, both of them well stocked. The 
rooms were too dirty and full of lumber, to induce me to select one as 
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an apartment; and though the host offered to accommodate me in the 
Varanda, the artificial apartment of packages was preferred. 

I wandered a great deal about this place, charmed with its lovely 
dells and well cut roads, with the planting of milho, which is conducted 
upon a larger scale than usual, and managed with industry. The number 
of small birds, which we observed, seemed to indicate an unusual quan- 
tity of cleared ground; among them the Moorhen was common, and 
so. tame as to show itself freely, in the small pools with which the place 
abounds, and the Tesoura hovered above seemingly conscious of their 
security, ’ 

Having described myself as an English Merchant, my host took a 
bunch of keys, opened a small store at the other end of his premises, 
and invited me to remove to it as a more agreeable place than the 
Varanda, where we were sitting. He was manifestly vain of his goods, 
and wished to show that he also was a merchant; and he was right. in 
feeling as much pride, and consciousness of importance, as the first retail 
dealer out of London does, for his stock consisted not only of the articles 
commonly found at a Venda, such as a barrel or two of poor wine, a few 
bottles of sour British porter, some garlic, cheese, and rosea, which is 
brought baked from the city, a little bacon, a few beijus and boxes of 
marmalade, with some rum and tobacco, but comprised also articles of 
linen and woollen drapery. He had a few coarse hats, a few yards of 
woollen and cotton cloth, half a dozen pieces of muslin, three or four pairs 
of cotton stockings, a piece or two of tape, and a little thread, the whole 
set off by a dozen of indecent French snuff boxes, All these articles 
were kept locked up in a sort of cupboard, with a pair of folding doors, 
which he set wide open, and placed seats directly in front of them, The 
goods might probably have cost him from fifteen to twenty pounds 
sterling, and yet scanty as this may appear, I have no doubt that 
it was the largest collection on sale, out of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Rio, within a hundred and fifty miles of the place. 

In his person this man was very broad and heavy, loaded with fat, 
and moved with listlessness, he was in every respect a true bred country 
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Brazilian, and his countenance possessed the peculiar features of that class 
of people. Their most obvious peculiarity is in the eyes, which are 
large, prominent, and distorted; the iris being exceedingly dark, while 
the cornea possesses a dazzling brightness and displays itself between 
eyelids unnaturally expanded. The man seems to look over both 
shoulders at once, seldom, when unroused, places his eyes directly upon 
any thing, nor keeps them long in one position. Such countenances, it 
is obvious, to a stranger unfamiliarized with them, express the extreme of 
savage ferocity. ‘This distortion has been acquired at first, I think, by 
the constant alarm in which the early settlers lived, and by the usual 
processes of nature has been communicated from father to son, when the 
circumstances which produced it have ceased to exist. This unamiable 
figure however wished to be civil, assumed the whole duty of a host, and 
did the awkward and noisy honours of the table in a style which might 
have been expected from him. Afterwards I began to think, him a 
forester of a superior kind, for in the evening, he produced a number of 
German Portraits of Officers, who had served in the Hungarian Army 
of 1743, and seemed peculiarly delighted with them. Evidently with 
a view to surprise, perhaps to overwhelm me with astonishment, he sent 
into another room for an old lense and mirror, such as are used for viewing 
coloured engravings. He placed beneath the instrument a view of 
Madrid and one or two other Capitals of Europe, and at last one without 
a name, which, from several objects, such as the Bridge with houses 
upon it, the Monument and the Dome of St. Paul’s, I pronounced to be 
London, about a hundred years ago. Ah! he exclaimed, I have been 
told so before, but would never believe it, till now; and seemed so 
enraptured with his treasure, that I believe he would not then have 
exchanged it: for one of David’s finest productions. 

As we sat chatting after supper, this mass of ignorance and inconsistency 
did indeed surprise me, for he said that my servant had behaved ill during 
the day, and hinted that he ought to be dismissed, offering himself at the 
same time, as my attendant to any part of the world. Supposing that the 
man was only feigning a case, in order to create some diversion, as is very 
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commonly done among this class of people, I appeared to treat the 
matter seriously, in order to carry on the joke; when, to my astonish- 
ment, I found him ‘perfectly in earnest, and was obliged positively to 
refuse his services. ‘This part of his conduct arose perhaps from another 
trait in the character of Brazilian country people, a disposition for wan- 
dering, and a facility of entering into thoughtless engagements, which 
they will rue and abandon at the first appearance of any thing irksome or 
laborious. Indeed what assistance could be expected from a being, who, 
though surrounded by*the most pleasing scenes in nature, is too idle 
to exert himself, and spends two-thirds of his dronish existence upon 
a couch. 

When inquiring at this pla¢e about the more distant parts of the 
' country, I was informed that from hence to Pao Grandé, a place men- 
tioned in the Western read from Rio to the Parahyba, was twenty-three 
miles, and that half way another road turned off to Uva, which was 
nearly the same distance. To the Eastward, the country might be passed, 
but beyond the district of Pampulia, the roads were bad, infested with 
Indians, and contained no established resting places. 

Immediately on leaving this place, we again ascended to a great 
height by a zig zag road, pleased with the change which we observed in 
the hues of the forest, whose foliage had become more varied, and dis- 
played a lighter shade than usual. At the summit we entered upon 
another valley, equal to the last in beauty, and found that it had been 
lately refreshed by rain. It fell probably from clouds which had been 
arrested there, by the trumpet-like shape of the country opening toward 
the North-East, the very point whence the wind had blown ever since 
we passed the Serro dos Organos, while they passed without distilling 
showers over those vales, which, lying East and West, cross. the 

ettled current of the air. Near the foot of the opposite elevation is a 


distinguished by the name of Leandro, a large establishment, 
ith 1 auch enclosed and cultivated ground. In front of it stands one of 
those vegetable productions, whose size astonishes the English Traveller. 


It is here called a Gamelleiro, because from its trunk are turned those 
38 D 
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large bowls which are used as baths. The smallest part of its stem was 
eight feet above the ground, and there the circumference measured four- 
teen feet. Immediately below this line, the roots begin to project in the 
manner of buttresses, and produce that kind of timber which is particu- 
larly esteemed in forming the knees of large ships. These terminate in 
the roots, which run along the surface of the ground, and appear above 
it in a circle of seventy-six paces, each of which was intended to measure 
a yard. One of these roots, at the distance of sixteen feet from the 
body of the tree, rose wholly above the soil, ifs ‘girth measured there 
four feet. The branches, which begin to expand immediately above the 
line where the trunk was measured, extend on each side thirty-five feet, 
so that the whole head forms a well clothed hemisphere of more than two 
hundred feet in cireumference. 4 ‘ m 

From hence, we ascend nearly a thousand feet; are then only four 
miles from Pampulia; and look down upon the singularly beautiful vale 
of Cebolas, with its highly ornamental lake. I paused to admire, and 
compare it with other scenes of a similar kind, thought of other lakes 
in Brazil and of those in Westmoreland, but this is different from, and 
excelled them all. I should call it the Studley of this country unadorned 
by art: When returning, I paused and looked again, and took my leave 
of a spot, where nature has been lavish of beauty, with regret that I 
should probably behold it no more. At the bottom is a large establish- 
ment, whose owner has contrived to make the lake a reservoir to his mill; 
the water, when it has done the work which genius has compelled it to 
perform, escapes through a narrow dell toward the North-East. 

The road now becomes exceedingly indirect, and winding from West 
to North and North-West, passes over gentle elevations of about three 
hundred feet; a little further on, the scene was enlivened by a party 
gomg out to hunt; the dogs were strong, healthy, and spirited, and 
‘my great surprise possessed their scent in perfection ; whereas the 
European breeds in Rio become listless and scabbed, their spirit 
acuteness of scent decays; on first coming to the country, they need 
training afresh, for they will pursue, with equal avidity, the finest game 
and the sorriest vermin. 


nest 
and 
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The soil to-day, as far as Riberam, has been of the richest des4...0n, 
and the land frequently enclosed, sometimes with live fences of Mi- 
mosa; but we now change the scene, and enter upon a sort of Yorkshire- 
looking Moor, where we find a dry bare sand, generally brown, but 
in two or three instances white, and sometimes consolidated into stone. 
At the summit, which is about six or seven hundred feet above the 
stream, reside a number of Blacksmiths, who gain their living by 
making horse-shoes ; for the Government very unwisely imposes a heavy 
duty upon all unwrought iron, which passes the Register farther 
on. Among these artists is a division of labour, which I never saw 
in any other part of Brazil; for the people, who forge the shoes, do not 
make the nails. We laid in a stock of both, and paid for them in 
unwrought iron, a quantity of which my guide had brought on _ his 
own account. 

Shortly afterwards we passed the village of Pedro Moreiro, consisting 
of six or seven comfortless huts, situated on the declivity of a hill, 
where the country: opens extensively to the North, and shows that we 
are entering upon some broad vale, probably that of the Pyrahyba. This 
view is gained from a considerable elevation, whence, far below, we reach 
Governo, a place pleasantly situated at the junction of three small dells, 
down each of which flows a stream, ploughing the ground more deeply 
than any I have yet noticed in the granitic part of Brazil. The soil has 
again become almost equally rich with that which we passed in the early 
part of the day, and I understand that we have reached the neighbour- 
hood of some very large sugar plantations. 

Upon several of those estates which we have passed, I have observed 
that a blacksmith was at work, and began to think that such a mechanic 
was connected with every large establishment; to-day however, I have 
been undeceived, for, while resting here, an itinerant one arrived, driving 
before him a small half-starved mule, loaded with a pair of small black- 
smith’s bellows on one side, and a box of tools on the other; a bargain 
was soon made with the keeper of the venda, and a little old building 


was opened, which contained a forge of brick-work; the man soon 
3D 2 
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mounted his bellows, and established himself for the’ specified term of 
fourteen days, or longer if he could find employment. His first business 
is to cut wood off the estate, and burn it into charcoal; while this is 
doing, the news becomes spread about the country that such an important 
artist has arrived in the neighbourhood. If a Sunday, or other religious 
festival, intervene, it promotes his views, for, in these thinly-inhabited 
districts, the Chapel answers the purposes of an Exchange. Indeed we 
have not observed a Church since we left Inhomerim, nor have we yet 
passed the limits of that parish. 

There can be no great danger of losing the road, for there is seldom 
more than one track, yet when inquiring for the right one, as I was 
obliged to do to-day, the people of the country tell the traveller to go 
on a certain distance, and then turn to the rising or setting. With these 
two points, the East and West, they are accurately acquainted, but 
seem to consider the North and the South as indefinitely broad spaces 
between both. Our course has been very uncertain during the last stage, 
but, by taking the bearing of different heights, I conclude that it has been 
about N. W. by N. or N.N. W. We saw as we passed along, some 
beautiful birds and fine game in the woods, but the eubeulty of reaching, 
and of finding it when killed, has been extreme, 


Full three hundred and fifty mules passed us, going toward the | 


city laden with the products already mentioned, and in addition to them 
with Saltpetre. This substance is found near Sabara in great abundance, 
and is collected, and conveyed to the city, on the account of Government ; 
but it seems that the labour and the carriage render it more costly than 
the expenses of import would do from Europe or from India; but this 
Government, like many wiser ones, levies protecting duties; in other 
words, expends human labour disadvantageously. 

Next morning at sun rising the thermometer was at 68°, the highest 
point noted the day before was 75°. Our guide left the common road to 
show me a fine Sugar Estate. It contained a square league of land; the 
house belonging to it is a good one, well white-washed and therefore 
neat; the mill has a Water-wheel of extraordimary power, but ill-pro- 
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portioned both to the quantity of water, and the work it has to perform. 
We observed nothing new in the process of making sugar, except 
that it was clayed in truncated pyramids of wood inverted, instead of 
hollow cones of earthenware in the same position; and the new mode 
was declared to be greatly preferable to the old one. The produce of the 
estate, for this season, was estimated at four thousand arrobas of sugar, 
two hundred pipes of rum, or Brazilian Agoardente, a quantity of cotton, 
coffee, milho, and fruit, all of which are sent to the city for sale. The 
slaves were numerous, and appeared to enjoy all the comfort of which 
persons, with their minds and habits, were capable. We noticed a great 
deficiency of wood and water; indeed I scarcely ever saw land so com- 
pletely cleared of its forests, and no where so sensibly felt that these are 
the principal ornament of Brazilian scenery. When stripped, these lower 
hills, naturally round, are so much alike, and so generally brown, as to 
produce the idea of dull uniformity and barrenness. 

Perhaps a better place cannot be found for mentioning the almost 
miraculous effects which are ascribed to Gartpa, or the cold juice as it is 
pressed from the sugar cane, in the cure of scalds. A friend of mine had 
occasion to put it to the test, for in stepping over a spout, along which 
boiling sugar was flowing, some of it was accidentally sprinkled upon his 
leg, in the agony which it produced, he was going to tear off the stocking, 
but was prevented by a negro, who forcibly plunged the limb into a 
bucket full of cold Gartipa; the pain was immediately soothed, and the 
stocking afterwards taken off without bringing with it even the skin of 
the wound. Does this point, it may be asked, to sugar dissolved in cold 
water, as a remedy for recent burns ? j 

Near to the mill, we observed an instance of the extraordinary power 
of vegetation in this country. The trough, which conveyed water from 
the dam tothe wheel, was supported by tall pieces of squared timber, 
set in the ground; one of them, it is clear, had not been thoroughly dry 
when placed there, for the core had vegetated, taken root, and produced 
ahead; the dry outside of the post had split through the whole length of 
each face, and the pieces hung upon the renewed tree as a sort of bark. 
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It is common to plant trees, and even fences, by cutting pieces 
from an old stock, and putting one end in the ground; in the rainy 
season, this is sufficient for almost any kind of wood. I once put into the 
ground, during the dry season, a row of stakes in this manner, watered 
them for a few evenings, and when I left Brazil, they stood one of the 
finest fences in the neighbourhood of Rio. On another occasion, I planted 
some roots of reeds, which had been dug up and lain exposed to a Christ- 
mas sun, for a whole month, and they flourished entirely to my satisfaction. 

About three miles from the Parahyba, the country opened before 
us and presented a charming vale, which reminded me of that through 
which the Tees flows, near Barnard-Castle. Lower down, we noticed that 
the torrents had cut through the deep clayey soil, and exposed, imbeded 
in it, a large quantity of rounded quartz. Still nearer the bottom, and 
within a mile of the river, the rock itself appeared, and consisted of 
gneiss with thick lamin, of various colours, grey, light brown, and 
dark brown, inclining to red; here and there intermingled with strata 
of white feld-spar. All these strata lay parallel to the bed of the river, 
and perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. The same conformation 
of rocks was traced across the channel of the river, and nearly a mile and 
a half on the other side of it. The water is about two hundred yards 
broad, its course perfectly straight, where we cross it, and lies between 
bold shores ; but at this time the bed was far from being full. Upwards 
the view is exquisitely fine, for the bosom of the stream is broken by 
numerous rocks, and adorned by two small islands, while the distant 
landscape rises hill behind hill, forming points which tend toward the 
river. Downwards the view is intercepted by a considerable eminence, 
which turns the stream to the Southward, over the broad strata of the 
rock, and through which it has worn and broken many a rough and 
turbulent passage; from the summit of this rising ground is obtained 
a fine view of the lower bed, and of the country through which the river 
runs. The distance to the mouth of the Piabuna is reported to be fifteen 
miles, and to St. Salvador, in the plains of Campos, almost sixty ; the 
country, as far as the Falls of St. Fidelis, being composed of steep 
mountains and narrow dells. 
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As we moved toward the ferry, where the whole troop was to 
assemble before any one crossed, my guide requested that I would treat 
the Intendente, ‘or Governor, with all due ceremony, and particularly 
_ that I would discharge my pistols and fowling-piece out of hearing of 
“the Register, as it would appear disrespectful to a military station to 
carry arms loaded, whilst under its protection. This advice he enforced 
by expressing a doubt whether my passport would be admitted, for he 
had never seen one like it, and was afraid, if rejected, that I should be 
Sent back to Rio under a military escort. 

The boat used at this ferry is admirably constructed for its purpose. 
It-brought over twenty-five loaded mules, and the mode of stepping into, 
and out of it, is rendered easy to them by two inclined planes of wood, 
one laid within the boat, the other on the beach. I crossed with 
the first opportunity, and being determined not to remain in unnecessary 
suspense, went straight to the Register, and presented my passport to 
an officer, who carried it to the great man, stationed in an inner room. 
He quickly returned, gave up my important document, politely wel- 
comed me to the banks of the Parahyba, and said that I was at perfect 
liberty to go where I pleased. My guide, whose business had detained 
him on the other side, was astonished to see me wandering about heedless, 
as he thought, of his good advice, and came over purposely to renew his 
intreaties that I would show no disrespect to the Governor; with great 
difficulty he was led to believe that I had already presented myself, and 
been dismissed with civility. 

The place contains, besides the Register and Rancho, a few mud 
huts, among which I was, as usual, seeking a dinner, for though capable 
of living hardly as most men, I was not then averse to a comfortable 
meal if I could find one, and intended, if possible, to surprise my kind 
and attentive guide, with a petty festival. For this purpose I engaged 
with a man, whose sharp features, smooth forehead, and sprightly 
eye, announced a superior degree of intelligence, and who seemed, from 
his easy and polished manners, to have witnessed better days, that he 
should provide for us the best dinner he could, and set it out in a small 
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room which he showed me. When announced as ready, my friend 
positively refused to enter the man’s house, good naturedly chided my 
extravagance, and said that he had ordered dinner to be cooked and 
served, in the usual manner, out of doors, leaving me at a loss to 
conjecture what were his motives. I therefore ordered what had been 
provided to be brought to the enclosure of packages, where it was neatly 
set out with clean cloths and napkins, silver spoons and forks; and other 
suitable appendages. As an article of extraordinary luxury, a dish of 
green peas was introduced, and instead of fruit, which I believe was 
scarce, a dessert of sweetmeats. 

After this refreshment I solicited and obtained a favour, which is 
very seldom granted, permission to return across the water, to take a 
sketch of the Register, and, besides my principal purpose, found leisure 
to examine the bed of the river. It is about two hundred yards wide, 
with a beach of fifty yards on one side and twenty on the other; the 
stream divides itself into three connected parts; about forty yards adjoin- 
ing to each bank it is shallow, the intermediate space becomes at once, 
and without any gradual declension, very deep ; so that it flows in a sort 
of trough, with perpendicular sides, to the formation of which the 
lamin of the rock have contributed. In this stony canal the water is 
singularly clear, though the current boils and whirls in wild commotion, 
showing that the under current is the quickest, and that it is pressed for 
room. Hence it is also that the two shallow sides of the river are filled 
by an eddy water, and that, in crossing, the boat is hauled up the stream 
as far as the rocks will admit, it is then pulled into the main bed by oars, 
where it is hurried down by the current, and, having crossed this part, is 
again set upwards, and arrives at the landing-place. That the river is subject 
to heavy floods is evident from the marks which they have left, full’ ten 
feet above its present level; and the people speak of one, which covered 
every building except the Register, and prevented travellers from passing 
for three successive days. Now I had an opportunity of traversing the 
rocks, and found the sands, lying between them and the huts, to be 
composed of feldspar, frittered into very small particles, and mica. 
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There are no loose stones upon the beach, and:hence I judge that a degree 
of rottenness exists among the component parts of the rock, such as 
appears in many stones thrown upon the coast of Rio, which retain the 
gneisseous form, but, being pressed with the hand, crumble into dust. 
From this and other circumstances it appears to me, that sea water sk wly 
destroys the texture of gneiss, and, in a less degree, that of granite 
itself; while fresh water acts upon it chiefly, if not merely, by friction. 

I thought it possible to launch timber into this river, and let it 
float down with the floods to St. Salvador, supposing that it would be 
borne by them over every rapid, and probably over the Falls of St. 
Fidelis; but the people tell me that they have no timber naturally 
buoyant in water, and are prevented from assisting it down with canoas 
by the impossibility of returning against the current, and by the exist- 
ence of savages, Anthropophagi, on the banks of the river, through whose 
country they cannot pass. At some future period, when these obstacles 
shall have been overcome, this fine stream will doubtless be rendered one 
of the most useful in Southern Brazil. 

This Register, though one of the first importance to the Province 
and the State, is a contemptible building; the rooms appropriated for 
the Intendant and his Officers are of the meanest sort; there is not a 
stable, a field, nor a garden, not any thing in the shape of an inclosure, 
or out-house attached to it, except a fowl-yard, a temporary erection of 
reeds. Though a military station, no soldiers appear, no sentinel mounts 
guard, no uniforms are seen, no discipline produces order. It affords a 
genuine specimen of the miserable provision made by the Brazilian 
Government for its Officers, and points to the true reason why they 
acquire contracted modes of thinking, and habits of such mean and dirty 
practices as present them to the finger of scorn. Inferior functionaries 
can never support their own dignity, unless themselves supported by 
their superiors. 

In the evening it was announced, that the chief person of the place 
was about to pay me a visit: he was preceded by three or four young 


men. I received him at the verge of our shed, and introduced him into 
SE 
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the area of packages, while his attendants arranged themselves behind it. 
He was a tall athletic man, about seventy years of age, his limbs well 
proportioned, and his features large and coarse, he wore a wig similar 
to a brown George, but much the worse for service; his linen was 
exceedingly good and well made, he had on a cotton jacket and waist- 
eoat, nankeen small-clothes, and Brazilian boots buckled below the 
knee. Soon afterwards my new friend, who had furnished the dinner, 
came forward; I suspected that his prime object was cash and not com- 
pliment, and therefore set him at ease on that point, although his demand 
was somewhat exorbitant ; having made his proper bow to the Governor, 
and, being invited to seat himself, he seemed quite happy ; yet, after 
a little time, made another charge, saying that his slave, in bringing 
the dinner from his house to the Shed, had broken a plate, which he 
requested me to pay for. It seemed unreasonable, however, that I 
should be liable for the faults of a person over whom I had no controul, 
and I resisted the claim, appealing to my first visitor as to the justice of 
the case: it was amicably settled, and he was prevented from making 
other exactions; nevertheless as the evening proceeded he so far forgot 
himself, or rather fell again so much into his natural character, as to 
hint that a silver spoon had not been sent home; every body, however, 
seemed to understand his character, and his insinuations were sceuted. 
It was afterwards proved, by the testimony of his slave, whom I 
insisted upon permission to question publicly, that the master had himself 
counted and locked every one of them up. The Governor was a 
very blunt and apparently honest man, but I greatly question whether 
I should have. got over those charges so easily, had he not partaken 
liberally of my snuff, wine, and segars, for in Brazil strangers are fair 
game, neighbours must support each other, and, in such cases, the arm 
of power is not always ready at the call of justice. 

This extortionate rascal was soon disposed of, but his appearance and 
character deserve some further notice. He was a little man, dressed in 
cotton stockings and tamancas, nankeen breeches, and knee buckles of 
mock brilliants, a waistcoat which had once been white, but now had 
lost, by washing and wear, both its colour and texture; the coat had 
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been cut from a beautiful piece of light blue, mixture, French cloth, and 
made, some fifty years ago, in the very acme of fashion; altogether his 
figure and manners furnished a fine contrast to those of my superior 
visitor. The one may be described as corresponding to the ancient 
Petit Maitre of France, the other as formed upon the model of a Boat- 
swain in the British Navy. As the character of this villain developed 
itself, I felt no doubt of having discovered the true reason why my 
guide would not enter his house, yet afterwards it appeared that there 
was another and more powerful motive behind. The little man had the 
honour of being deemed the Conjuror, or Cunning-man of the country, 
and certainly few men’s appearance, or manners, or dress, could be better 
adapted to such a profession. After he was gone, the evening passed 
away pleasantly, and the great man sat until he quite forgot his dignity, 
and fell fast asleep in public. 

We ascertained that the number of mules which had ae the 
ferry to-day was about two hundred, loaded with cotton, cloth, and 
leather. When we left Pampulia, at eight o’clock in the morning, the 
thermometer was at 68°. It was 70° at noon, on the Parahyba, and 
indicated no lower temperature at ten o'clock at night. It seems, there- 
fore, that the atmosphere of this place is warm; we estimated the level 
about eleven hundred and fifty feet above the sea; upon a fine knoll, 
a hundred feet higher, stands a small Chapel, which, I think, is 
still in the parish of Inhomerim. We set out early in the morning, 
and passed nearly two miles along a sandy plain between mountains, of 
moderate elevation, and arrived at a steep and lofty Serro. At its foot 
runs a narrow mountain torrent, which we cross by a wooden bridge; 
from beneath the timbers sprang a bird, which I understood to be 
peculiar to the upper parts of the country, and called there a Gaviam- 
Pomba, or Hawk-Pigeon. It startled the animal I rode, so much as to 
secure its ownescape. We ascended by a narrow spur of the mountain, 
with a dell on each side of it, and so steep that the mule laboured up it 
with difficulty ; steeper, sometimes, than I could easily keep myself upon 


the saddle without clinging to the mane. In this manner we ascended. 
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as circuitously as possible, to the height of thirteen hundred feet, having 
passed in our way two or three torrents, which rattled through ravines 
of various declivities and depths. The road is kept in excellent repair, 
or it would be impassable ; the forest is excessively grand and untouched, 
the soil a rich, red clay, mingled with an uncommon quantity of mica. 
As we went on the views opened grandly behind us, toward the South- 
Kast, and the most distant Serro appeared to us about fifty miles off; 
we looked towards it over mountains of different elevations, which form 
a scene uniting grandeur, expansion, and beauty. Now and then, 
through the thick foliage which skirts the road, we catch a view of the 
valleys to the right and left of us, and, looking below our level, see the 
sky. The sides of the mountain are almost precipitous, and bear many 
tokens of mules having slipped with their loads, and tumbled down, 
until impeded by the trees, into a frightful depth below. 

In this region some of the trees lose their verdure, and, at present, 
though budding, are not fully clothed with leaves ; perhaps this circum- 
stance might affect the imagination, and make me think the air more 
cool and refreshing than it really was, for though the thermometer, this 
morning, pointed to a temperature of only 68°, at noon, in the dell of 
Farinha, where we halted, at an elevation only of five hundred feet 
below the highest point of the road, it showed a temperature of 82”. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive of a greater plague, than that which 
is produced by ants. In the forests below, they form their nests beneath 
the surface of the ground, or pile cones of sand, eight or ten feet high, 
generally round the root or stem of a tree; but on these heights their 
nests stand by the road side, in the form of rough pillars, made of earth and 
leaves, more than eight feet high and three in diameter. They resemble 
bee-hives in shape, and, at first, I thought them the production and 
abode of bees, for some of them have been opened with a machado, for 
the purpose, as I was told, of procuring honey. Examining them, I 
found the inside hollow and very black, the walls were from six inches 
to a foot thick, and full of innumerable passages, communicating with 
each other, but with the external air only at the base, which is a little 
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contracted, and thus sheltered from rain. The upper part frequently 
appears patched, as though an addition had been made to the cells, or a 
breach repaired. | Whether the bees drive out the ants or only take 
possession of a deserted hive, I know not; but I found they were of a 
small brown species, such as I had never noticed below. Within the 
hollow they deposit their round balls of wax and honey, and are de- 
prived of it by travellers. 

We have proceeded to-day only eight miles, not more than five 
perhaps in a right line, toward the N. W. and are lodged in an open 
shed, with a great deal of company; just below our lodgement three 
dells unite, down’ two of them flow small streams, which pass off by 
the third, toward the South-East. 

Next morning it was found that the Mules had strayed, a circum- 
stance from which I learned that a traveller should see the troop off 
before he leaves his resting place, otherwise, in a country like this, he may 
leave behind him his baggage andall his comforts. Having discovered the 
wanderers, we advanced, and found the road still difficult and tortuous, In 
the distance of nine miles, we ascended six different times as much as eight 
hundred feet and descended as frequently, finding, contrary to our former 
experience, that the hills on their Northern side were the steepest. 

Owing to the broken and abrupt nature of the country, the views 
opened first to the West, then to the East, afterward towards the South- 
East, and at a league before we reached the Parahybuina, to the North. 
Here we look upon an inclined plane, on the other side of the river, full 
twenty miles broad, decorated with strong undulations, and clothed with 
an undivided garment of the richest forests. 

Where we first gain a view of the river, it appears like a round 
lake, encompassed with white buildings, surrounded by a lofty and 
verdant circle of mountains, but descending to its brink, we find above 
and below the ferry a broad bed of black and ugly-looking rocks, through 
which the water has worn deep and irregular channels, combining 
to form one of the most disgusting streams I ever beheld. As I 
pproached the passage, a drove of oxen were swimming across it 
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destined to the market of Rio de Janeiro. It was the first of the kind 
’ we had met, because, beyond the Parahyba, they pursue to the city the 
route of Uv4 and Maranbaya. Close to the water’s edge stood one good 
house, a small church, and a poor venda. I crossed by. the canoa, 
which had attended the oxen over, and at the Register, on the other 
side, though obliged to wait until the officers were at liberty, was 
received with civility. 

They were employed in weighing gold dust, which they received 
from a number of country people, who had brought in the produce of 
their washings. These men, some of them negroes, appeared to be very 
poor, who having collected a few oitaves of metal, carry it to the Register, 
where it is examined, weighed, and a small sum advanced upon it.— 
These circumstances are entered in a book, the dust wrapped in a small 
packet is deposited in an iron chest, and the man departs to search for 
more. When he has collected as much as he thinks will make a Bar, a 
certificate is given to him of the gross weight, and probable value, the 
metal itself is sent to the Smelting-House, where it lies for several months. 
In the mean time this written certificate is negotiated by the Searcher, 
and circulates until the bar which it represents be inquired for. One of 
ieee documents fell into my hands in the city, which had been issued at 
Sabaré, two years before. On presenting this writing at the Smelting- 
House, the bar is produced, and with it a certificate of the gross weight 
of the dust, the waste it suffered in smelting, of the quantity deducted 
as the Royal Fifth, of the present weight, assay and value of the bar. 
These Bars bearing the Royal Arms, the name of the place where they 
were issued, the weight and the quality of the gold, accompanied by their 
certificates, circulate as coin, in the province of Minas Geraes, and some 
others, but now, when they find their way to that of Rio de Janeiro, 
they must be carried to the Treasury, where they are coined into pieces 
of 6,400 Reis or 4,000 Reis each. The former of these certificates, it is 
evident, becomes actually a paper currency, and on a small scale produces 
in commerce, some of the same effects ; the latter also, though in the 
present mode, it rather encumbers the circulation, might be made @ 
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very convenient kind of Bank Note, payable on demand, by the bar 


_which it represents, or exchangeable for Treasury Paper after date. 


On presenting my Passport at this place, some objections were 
made to it, and at length the Superintendent told me it was such an 
one as he had never seen before. I endeavoured to explain to him 
that it was precisely such an one as every British subject ought to travel 
with, that, as he might perceive, it was granted to me by the Minister of Po- 
lice, upon the faith of his Britannic Majesty’s Representative at Court, that 
I had always obtained such an one, and had been permitted to enter, and 
to travel, in other parts of Brazil, without difficulty ; that having been 
signed by his Excellency, who held the chief place in the department of 
the Interior, it ought not to be objected to by any inferior officer, without 
some strong and urgent reason, which I presumed could not exist in my 
own case. His Worship, after having listened patiently to my expostu- 
lation, and consulted in a low tone of voice, with some of his associates, 
counter-signed the document and dismissed me. 

At the place where we pass this stream the water is about a hundred 
yards broad, and fifteen feet deep, with a smooth and sandy bottom; 
higher up it contracts itself to thirty yards, where the rapidity of the 
current, between the rocks, produces a fall like that of London Bridge. 
I am inclined to think, that the water sometimes covers the whole 
expanse of the river, which is about two hundred yards, for in the space of 
half an hour I observed that it rose nearly six inches, and within the 
next half hour declined as much. Doubtless rain had fallen higher up 
the stream, and the fresh, which it produced, had thus passed by us, but 
in more general floods, the rocks must be considered as the bottom of the 
river, and must be constantly worn by the water, while their lower and 
softer parts, being frittered away, form channels for the stream in its 
lowest state, The rocks consist of gneiss, and dip deeply to the South- 
West, on both sides the river and in its bed. It may probably be from 
the colour of these stones that the river derives its name, if it be written 
Parabina, or if Parahybina be the proper mode, from the deep tinge 
of the water. 
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To-day the soil has varied, from a fine, rich, red clay, mingled with 
mica, to a white, glittering, micaceous sand, held together by a soft, sapo- 
naceous substance. Our road winds round the sides of hills, and 
across deep ravines, for ten miles, in a direction of N.N.W. We 
passed by the village of Paiol, which contains six or seven huts, 
and being two hundred feet higher, than at our last resting place, 
found the thermometer 60°. at six o’clock in the morning, with fine 
weather, at 80°. in the afternoon, with a cloudy sky, and 74°. at ten 
at night. ' 

Upon the heights I shot a Toucan, a species of bird which we begin 
frequently to meet with, whose plumage was exceedingly beautiful. The 
upper mandible had a streak of black along the top of it, the sides were 
a brownish white, the lower one entirely black. The head and neck 
were dark purple, the back, between the wings, dark green, at, the root 
of the tail, and on its upper side, was a large patch of vivid red, a broad 
bar of the same colour stretched across its breast from wing to wing; the 
colour of these was dark green, with seventeen pennated feathers in 
each; the tail had four long and as many short feathers, the upper side 
of which was green;-the breast and belly were yellow. Though the 
plumage of these birds is not only very beautiful, but perhaps the most 
various of any species of birds that exists in Brazil, the green and purple 
colours were of that kind which appear so only when beheld in a certain 
direction relative to the light, in every other position they appear a 
dark and dirty brown. The flight of Toucdns is heavy, and their 
appearance in the air singular, for they carry their bill, head, neck, 
and body in a right line, so that they seem to be overweighted forward. 
In the afternoon several Gold Searchers came to us, and exhibited 
specimens of what their labour. produced. The sale of it in the state of 
dust is prohibited, nor would any Foreigner, who has property at stake 
in the country, purchase it without extreme caution. Yet it is as 
impossible to convince these people that a stranger, who appears among 
them, has any: other object in view, as it is to make the cutters of Fustic 
and Brazil-wood sensible that he has not a vessel hovering on the coast; 
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and it must be allowed that twenty-five per cent. upon such an article 
as Gold-Dust, so easily concealed, and so capable of being conveyed away, 
even without suspicion, is a very handsome profit. Governments which 
lay such an impolitic tax upon labour must expect to be deceived. The 
quality of the samples produced here, was stated to be twenty-three 
carats fine, some of them were very black, and the scaly appearance of 
others led me to suspect that they contained a considerable quantity of 
worthless mica. Searching for Gold upon the lower Parahybuna is inter- 
dicted by the Government, under the ridiculous pretence that the quan- 
tity which the river contains is so great, that, if extracted ad libitum, 
the value of the metal, in the market, would be greatly reduced. 
Yet I have reason to believe that a very considerable quantity is procured 
from it, for, as an old Searcher shrewdly remarked to me, you know, Sir, 
«the night has no eyes.” The greatest quantities must undoubtedly exist 
in the Caldeiraos, i.e. those hollows which the stream has worn in the 
rocky bottom; and in such situations must be nearly free from mixture, 
for there, the water, dashing with violence into the basin, washes the 
sand, which it brings down, out again, leaving the heavier and grosser 
particles at the bottom. For the same reason, the upper stratum of the 
sand, in the stiller parts of the river, must contain comparatively little of 
the precious metal; while the lower ones are probably increasing in rich- 
ness, by every circumstance which disturbs the stream. Yet these people 
are so ignorant of the general laws of nature, and the effects produced 
by the motion of fluids upon substances, which differ in their respective 
specific gravities, lying in their beds, as to skim the surface of sands, and 
the refuse of caldeiraos in the most superficial way, 

From inquiries made upon the spot, at different times, and from 
yarious persons unconnected with each other, it seems that a cone of wet 
sand three feet high, which requires, fron. one man, a day’s labour to raise, 
and two days more to wash it, is expected, in this part of the country, 
to produce as much gold as is worth from twenty to twenty-five shillings. 
Having heard of the time spent in procuring the sand, while a boat lay 


upon the river close to us, I exclaimed, a whole day!—I could fill 
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that boat in three hours. The expression had no sooner escaped the 
“ hedge of my teeth,” than I was sensible of its imprudence ; for the 
Brazilians who were present heard it in profound silence, and I knew 
enough of their general character to be aware that, when this is the 
case, malice or treachery is generally intended. Toward evening, I 
was waited upon by the Superintendent and his Officers; the visit 
was considered on both sides as a complimentary one, but it had not 
continued long before his Lordship began upon the unfortunate ex- 
pression. This attack was by no means unexpected, and I found it 
expedient to be explicit, and to assume a little of character. I laughed 
at his ignorance of mechanical powers, endeavoured to describe to him 
our mode of heaving ballast in the Thames, and took some pains to 
make him comprehend it. His office I treated with the utmost 
respect, but behaved in a manner which should convince him that, as 
asa man, I thought myself perfectly his equal, and felt quite indifferent 
as to the opinion he might form of me. A little display of vanity, 
on such occasions, among this people, is useful, and the traveller will 
sometimes find it necessary. It is respected as current coin by the 
world in general, and among ignorant people a compliment is esti- 
mated by their opinion of his rank who pays it. I could not be 
otherwise, therefore, than upon good terms with this mighty dispenser 
of fate; civilities, contending for superiority, passed between us, and 
he at length invited me to sleep at his house, an honour which I 
declined, by saying that I had been so much accustomed to sleep 
in the open air, that even by the side of a river, I feared neither 
catarrhs nor agues, and that while in his neighbourhood, I could 
have no other cause of alarm. Thus I gained his countenance, by 
a box of excellent snuff that of his subordinates, by a portion of 
small coin that of the people. 

As it became dark a number of beacons appeared along the 
banks of the river, and I learned that the lights were signals from 
military stations, which are placed there as a check upon the native 
Indians, a measure indicating at once suspicion and precaution. Again 
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examining the river, I was led to suspect that its level above the Parahyba 
is higher than I have stated, for the current is not only very strong, as 
far as I could trace it, but in little more than half a mile, has a descent 
of forty feet, and the distance to its junction with the Parahyba is about 
fourteen leagues ; its general course is from N. W. to 8. E. On its banks 
are some fine points of view, and we met with some very civil people, 
but their general aspect is not good. One man was very troublesome 
during the whole of our stay, he was a noisy impertinent fellow, half 
idiot, half drunkard, and I suspect much more of a villain than either. 
He presented me with a small dark brown otter’s skin, to cover the lock 
of my fowling piece, and remarked that there were many animals of 
that kind about Goyaz, a place by the bye, nearly a thousand miles 
from us. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MINAS GERAES. 


ROUTE TO ST. JOHN D’ EL REY. 
A.D. 1817. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE PROVINCE.— RIDE TO VARGEM. —PATRULHA. —EXQUISITE 
SCENERY.— REGISTER OF MATHEUS BARBOZA.—TREATMENT THERE. —POST- 
OFFICE.—DISTORTED MODE OF THINKING.—TAXES AND PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
PROVINCE.—ST. VINCENTE .—JUIZ DE FORA.——-GOLD WASHING THERE.—COUNTRY 
TO ANTONIO MOREIRA. —- AGRICULTURE OF MINAS GERAES.——INSTANCE OF 
REVENGE.—CHAPE’/O D’OUVAS. — NEW COMPANIONS.—ROUTE TO CURRAL NOVO. 
—TATA TREE.—CULTURE OF BARLEY.—POISONOUS MILK.—WONDERFUL ACCOUNT 
OF ENGLAND BY A PORTUGUESE. — DOMESTIC CIRCUMSTANCES. —MAN OF THE 
WOODS.—CAAMBOEIROS.—PIGMIES.—AHY’.—SAPONACEOUS STONE.—CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS.—CAMPO.=— CHURCH THERE. ——EXTENSIVE VIEW.~—SERRO DO MANTI- 
QUEIRA.——-THE TABLE LAND OF BRAZIL.—CORGOS.—HERBAGE OF THE DOWNS. 
— SNAKES. — SHEEP. — GUIDE'S HOUSE, FAMILY, AND RELIGION. — EXTREME 
THIRST.—ARRIVAL AT ST. JOHN DEL REY. | 


AT a short distance from the Register we entered upon the Capitania 
of Minas Geraes, one of the most important Provinces of Brazil. It 
is divided into four Comarcas, or Counties, which, as is usual in South 
America, have for their boundaries the Agoas Vertentes; or that line 
which, running between the heads of streams, naturally separates the 
waters flowing into one large river from those which descend to a differ- 
ent bed. The Comarca of St. John D’ El Rey extends, therefore, over 
the whole basin of the Rio Grandé and its tributary waters, that of 
Sabaré to the utmost springs of the St. Francisco, that of Villa Rica to 
the heads of the Rio Doce, and that of Serro Frio to those of the 
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Arasuahy. The small district which is washed by the Parahybina and 
the Parahyba, and bounded by the Serro of Mantequeira naturally, be- 
longs to the Province of Rio de Janeiro. 

We travelled through a fine country, but upon roads badly laid 
out, for they led us, three or four times, over elevations of seven or 
eight hundred feet, which might easily be avoided. Nevertheless this 
unnecessary labour was recompensed by the pleasure it afforded us, while 
looking widely around on landscapes of peculiar richness and delicacy. 
In different points, some lovely cones lift their heads clothed with 
deep green forests, whose names are unknown to the Portuguese, 
because, standing out of the road, they are inhabited only by Gentio. 
The ascents in our track, though frequent, are not difficult, and the 
woods almost clear of those Sippos, or strong species of wood-bind, 
which form so singular a feature in the forests near to the coast. We 
now had advanced into a pastoral country, and observed cattle grazing 
around; among them the cows were small, but finely bred; and we 
met a large drove of oxen, travelling to the slaughter-house of the 
capital. We noticed also about a hundred mules, conveying to the 
same emporium almost as many loads of bacon and cheese. The gun, 
besides some common birds of the country, brought down a Parrot 
which was unknown to any person of our troop. It was larger than 
any species of Paroquet or Terrivel, with which we were acquainted, 
and smaller than the Brazilian Papagaio; its general colour was, as usual 
among birds of this tribe, green; the head a dark brown, which gradu- 
ally became lighter toward the neck; round the eye was a narrow grey 
circle; the throat was yellowish green, the neck and upper part of the 
breast blue, lower down green, and the belly a bright red; the wing 
joints were marked with a spot of vivid scarlet, and the feathers of the 
wing were blue; near the root of the tail, both above and below, was 
a patch of deeper red, or ochery colour, the tail itself a yellowish 
green like the throat. , | 

We have again increased our elevation full six hundred feet; and 
found the Thermometer, at one in the afternoon, only 76°; at ten at 
night it was 63°; at six the next morning 54°. The nights and mornings 
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appear to me unpleasantly cold, and although the air is finely bracing, 
and must be salutary to those constitutions which have been debilitated 
by the heats of the coast, their low temperature renders me unusually 
susceptible of change, and from twelve to three o’clock I find the sun 
more oppressive than in situations where the energy of his rays is ereatens 
and their effects more uniform and steady. 

At a league from the Parahybina we pass the small village 
of Rosinha do Negro, a name which indicates its humble origin. It is 
situated, like all those in this part of the country which are connected 
with a large plantation, at the bottom of a deep hollow, and by the 
side of a stream. For the remainder of the day we took up our 
residence at Vargem, a small fertile plain surrounded with hills, the owner 
of which has given us cause, by his civilities, to remember him. He is 
now an elderly man, and appears to have possessed formerly great spirit 
and activity, which now and then show themselves still, but, for the 
most part, they have sunk beneath a load of jealousy and superstition, 
On seeing me arrive alone at our appointed resting-place, and busily 
employed in taking off my saddle, and providing comforts for the beast 
I rode, he, contrary to the usual custom, came across the plain, and 
invited me to dine with him in the house; this, however, I declined, 
partly because I was unwilling to disturb his usual domestic arrange- 
ments, and partly from a wish of being at perfect liberty myself, 
showing him, at the same time, that the gun had furnished me with 
abundant provision; nevertheless, pleased with his conversation and 
manners, I spent with him the greater part of the morning. Scarcely 
had we sat down to dinner, in our usual style, ere his slaves brought 
several well-dressed dishes, with a request that I would partake of them, 
and his son-in-law followed to see that the whole was properly delivered. 
This Brazilian Planter must have displayed many other instances of 
private goodness, for he possessed, what is very uncommon in his 
country, the favourable report of his neighbours; and even the slaves 
spoke well of him. Through his own estate, a distance of four miles, 
he had improved the roads with great care, thus setting a good example, 
which, in this instance, at least, had been followed by his neighbours. 
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Early the next morning I was aroused by a degree of bustle not 
well understood, but soon learned that we were in the near neighbourhood 
of the Patrole, a division of cavalry which keeps moving along the road 
from the Parahyba to the Register, in order to prevent smuggling. 
This body is furnished with almost unlimited power over all travellers, 
which it sometimes exercises in the most arbitrary and wanton manner. 
My guide had also another point to attend to, for he had brought with 
him a considerable quantity of heavy goods, particularly iron, which he 
must dispose of now, or pay duties upon it by weight a few miles further 
on. When this business was arranged, we mounted, and rode together 
to the place where the Patrole was lodged. So soon as the chief Officer 
arose I presented my passport, and telling him that my baggage was 
with the troop, he permitted me to pass on without molestation. 

The road conducted us up an easy and long ascent, having, on the 
right hand, a fine expansive valley, on the left a lofty bluff hill. In its 
general outline the country resembled what that between Bradford and 
Halifax would be were it formed of a red, rich, clayey soil, adorned 
with Brazilian verdure, beneath a tropical climate. At the summit a 
passage was cutthrough the brow of the hill, and turned a sharp angle, 
which prevented us from seeing many yards forwards; looking behind 
us, the view was exceedingly fine, for the vale opened into two; one 
of them toward the South, the other to the South-west, and each vieing 
with the other for the palm of modest beauty. Here was nothing 
romantic and rough, no grey and naked peaks, no abrupt precipices and 
projections, but one expansive picture of elegant symmetry. Yet, 
having proceeded a few yards over the brow, a still more delightful 
scene burst at once to view. We looked down upon an ocean of mist, 
through whose surface broke, for many miles round, the tops of innu- 
merable mountains, ranged like islands upon the bosom of the deep ; 
all formed by the most delicate hand, painted by the richest pencil, 
and enlightened by the full splendour of a newly risen sun; even my 
Negro Boy, who might have vied with any one, in human shape, for want 
of sensibility and taste, gazed in silence for a time, and then cried aloud 
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—“ He muito bonito,"—It is very fine! Could I have passed such a 
spot without admiration, I should have thought myself destitute of one 
capacity for joy,—if without feelings of devotion and gratitude,— 
incapable of praising that Being who, having formed, look Epon 
creation and pronounced it good. 

As we descended by a winding road, cut out of the side of a 
hill, we noticed iron ore, which seemed to be rich. At the bottom we 
heard, through the mist, the stroke of a small church-bell, and its 
sound was peculiarly grateful, not only because it was the first time 
such tones had met our ears since we left the city, it harmonized exactly 
with my feelings, and though of little signification in itself, served to 
gratify a mind already disposed to be pleased. The name of the village 
whence the sound proceeded is, we were told, Simon Pre. 

Going on a few miles further, over gentle hills rendered black with 
preparation for tillage, we reached the Register of Mathzeus Barboza. 
It is formed by mud walls enclosing a large area, through which the 
public road passes. Having announced my arrival to an officer on duty 
at the entrance, and left my animals and gun under a long shed on the left 
hand, I proceeded to the upper end, to pay my respects to the Superinten- 
dent, whom I found a person of gentlemanly manners, well acquainted 
with the natural and civil history of the Province, through every part 
of which he had travelled, and ready not only to converse upon these 
topics, but to give to strangers such information as he was aware they 
would require. Passing through the farther gateway, and wandering 
at perfect liberty, I took a short walk, looked at the country, the 
building, and the river, On my return to the shed, where my Negro 
had been left with the mules, he presented to me a large plate of 
oranges and sweetmeats, telling me they had come from the house which 
was opposite to us, with compliments and good wishes. He had 
seen no one but the black man who brought them, and was not aware 
that either of us had been observed. This present, so unexpected, was 
very acceptable, for the day being hot rendered me thirsty, and, in such 
cases, it is safer to eat fruit than to drink water, 
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The scene soon became a busy one; loaded mules arrived at both 
gateways. Those which were travelling towards the city were slightly 
examined, counted, and permitted to pass; while those which came 
upwards were unloaded, every thing which they carried, except their 
trappings, divided into classes, probably according to the number of 
persons to whom the goods were ultimately consigned; and then 
weighed, in order to ascertain the amount of duty, for a tax of twelve 
hundred and eighty Reis.is paid upon each arroba. At the weighing 
of our cargo there were present the Superintendent, his Secretary, and 
two other officers, all of whom went through the routine of their 
respective departments in business with Brazilian formality. Supposing 
myself to have no concern in such employment, I had wandered away, 
but was quickly sought for, and asked rather sternly, by my guide, 
whether it were true that I had omitted to present my passport. It 
was evident that I had now offended against rule and propriety, but 
his Lordship good naturedly observed, that I was a foreigner, and 
could not be expected to understand their customs. The document 
was again found to be incorrect, because it did not state that my black 
servant was to return to Rio, and if he did not a heavy duty was 
payable upon his entering into the Province of Minas Geraes. This, 
however, was arranged, by my guide entering into a bond that, within 
a limited time, the poor fellow should be presented there on his return. 
Business being dispatched, our cloth was laid for dinner, and we 
had scarcely sat down to it, ere several slaves entered the shed, with 
dishes dressed in the style of the country. They presented the food 
with their master’s compliments, and hoped that I should find it 
agreeable to my taste. Besides a fowl, carne-secca, and pulse, there 
were two dishes more peculiarly national, Angti and Cangica; the 
first consists of herbs cooked in the mode of Spinach, the latter of 
Indian corn, blanched, and boiled with sugar. With feelings of grati- 
tude to my unknown benefactor, for this second instance of kindness, 
I could not avoid mingling sentiments of regret at the recollection 


that he might have travelled from one end of my own country to the 
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other, without meeting with a similar instance of friendly attention ; 
but we have Inns, and therefore, among us, less virtue of this kind may 
suffice. When the slaves came again for the empty dishes, I sent back 
suitable expressions of obligation; and supposing that the Superintendent 
might have had some concern in the business, requested him to convey a 
repetition of them. rh ie 

While we were at dinner the Mail arrived from Rio de Janeiro. 
It was contained in a cotton-bag, and carried on the back of a black man, 
who travelled on foot ; which had been found the speediest mode of 
conveying it. He was without weapons of any kind, and though 
distinguished by a large cocked hat and a blue jacket with a red collar, 
he travelled with confidence, and seemed to have no idea of robbery. 
Having arranged for one letter, at least, to meet me here, I applied at 
the office, and was surprised to find that the bag would not be opened 
until ten o'clock at night, or perhaps not until the next morning. I 
urged the absurdity of such delay, and stated that, before evening, I 
should have left the place; remonstrance, however, was vain; established 
customs could not be infringed, and one person sagely observed,—“ If 
you are not here the letter will not be lost, you will find it on your 
return, or else at the city when you arrive there, for it will be carefully 
sent back again.” To argue with such aman was to me impossible; [ 
left the letter where it was, for the most common of all Portuguese 
reasons, per forca, or, in plain English, because I could not help 
myself. 

The Post-Office at Rio communicates with every part of the Por- 
tuguese dominions, but the conveyance of letters is tardy, and the 
delivery uncertain. To obviate this inconvenience, the party writing is 
allowed to value his letter, and to ensure its safety by paying a premium 
upon it, but even this is rendered useless by the dullness or contracted 
spirit of the people, and their scrupulous adherence to forms, I once 
adopted this mode with some important Documents which it was neces- 
sary to send down to an agent at Rio Grandé do Sul. His next letter 
convincing me that the papers had not been received, I inquired at the 
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Post-Office whether the vessel had arrived, and, if she had, the reason 
why the packet had not been duly delivered. I was told, in reply, that 
«all was as it should be,” and that no claim could be made upon the 
supposition of any mischance, until three or four months had elapsed, 
and that, ere then, I should doubtless find that the letter was perfectly 
safe. A week or two afterwards a messenger desired that I would go 
to the Post-Office, where the packet in question was delivered to me in 
all due form, with a declaration upon it, signed by the Post-master of 
Rio Grandé, stating that the Gentleman to whom it was addressed was 
out of town, and that, for this reason, the letter was returned by the 
first conveyance. Now, to illustrate the case, it must be remarked, that 
my friend, at that very time, was a lodger with the Postmaster himself, 
who was acquainted with all the circumstances of his absence, and knew 
that it would terminate in a few days. Yet as a person in office, 
according to Brazilian ideas, this punctilious man had exactly complied 
with his duty, and done right in returning the documents: Dissatis- 
faction on my part was useless, for the person to whom it was addressed 
either could not, or would not, understand that there was any cause for 
complaint, when I received the letter back again in the same secure state 
in which it had been sent. 

When the Mail arrives at the place of its destination, the letters 
are numbered, and a list of their addresses made out, and stuck up in 
some conspicuous place, under the care of a sentinel. The letters them- 
selves are delivered to any one who, after reading the list, pronounces 
the number at the Office and will pay the postage. Hence arises 
another abuse, obliging a merchant, who has an extensive correspondence, 
to hire one of the Clerks of the Office to secure and to deliver all letters 
addressed to his house. This might easily be amended, if it were not a 
rule here never to alter, so long as possible to avoid it, any practice 
which brings in fees to a servant of the crown, or suits the caprice of a 
great man. Under the influence of such maxims, foreigners ought to 
live quietly, and be content to pay highest for that which is avowedly 


the most marketable commodity in the place, the support of a man in 
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This distortion of ideas and conduct is by no means peculiar to the 
Post-office and its managers, but common to all truly bred Brazilians. 
They think, they reason, and they act differently from what Europeans 
would do in similar circumstances. They are not naturally more dull 
than ourselves, but their minds have been exercised upon different 
objects, have been subjected to different impressions, and have assumed 
a different cast. In all affairs relating to travelling through the forests, 
or obtaining a subsistence in them ; to the detection of danger there from 
wild animals and reptiles which attack them; to escaping from peril ; 
and to entrapping and destroying their enemy; they are greatly our 
superiors ; and treat with as much contempt our want of active adroitness, 
as we do their deficiency of reasoning and skill, This also it is, which 
sometimes makes Savages appear like Heroes; they attack their own 
objects in their own way ; and act with vigour for a: moment, in circum- 
stances where braver men would hesitate; but they cannot be brought 
to face danger coolly and for a length of time, nor can they subdue their 
dread of fire-arms. 

The Register of Mathzus Barboza, is the great Toll-House of the 
Province of Minas Geraes. Every three months it is required to remit 
the sum collected for duties to Villa Rica, the Capital and seat of Govern- 
ment. For the quarter which immediately preceded the date of my 
visit, it had received thirty Contos of Reis; and its annual remittance 
amounts to about a hundred Contos, which at an exchange of sixty 
pence per Mil-Reis, makes twenty-five thousand pounds Sterling. This 
tax is the subject of bitter complaint, but as it is spent in supporting the 
civil and military establishments of the province, and in promoting 
the welfare of its five hundred thousand inhabitants, it shoud be 
regarded not only as light, but as a public benefit. 

It is usual for a traveller to exchange, at this place, all his metallic 
money, and to receive for it the paper of the Province, which, except a little 
copper and bars of gold, is the only currency allowed there. On quitting 
the Province he may again exchange at any of the Registers, these Bilhetes 
or Notes, for those of the. district upon which he is entering. Having 
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arranged for a credit in the principal towns, I had no business of this 
kind to transact, and would advise future travellers to do the same. 
Gold, being the produce of almost every part of the country, is seen 
in great abundance, both in the shape of Dust and in Bars ; but to prevent 
confusion respecting the royal claims, none is allowed to circulate as Coin, 
and the Smelting-Houses employ persons to collect the dust and give 
paper in lieu of it; by this means they secure a large quantity which other- 
wise would be lost or smuggled off. This, however, is not the only 
valuable production of Minas Geraes, it has lately been discovered that 
the Province yields native Quick-silver and Cinnabar. Platina, copper, 
tin, lead, cobalt, and bismuth have been long known to exist there. 

We lodged at St. Vincenté, a small place situated upon a dry bank 
in a part of the country which consists of a brownish clay shale, cut into 
deep gullys. This change in the Soil was the more observable, as in the 
early part of the day we had ridden through a country where the common 
micaceous clay prevailed. It was cultivated in a style which would have 
pleased even an English farmer, and the country, not only on this account is 
richer and more pleasant than we have found it before, but the inhabitants 
are more numerous and seem in a higher degree associated to each other. 
Although the river, which is sensibly diminished, and rolls rapidly over 
a rocky bed, yield no auriferous sands, the district bears the appearance 
of wealth and comfort. Many roads branch off to the right and left 
of our route, and exhibit the impression of wheels. The number of 
mules which we have this day met going to the city, laden chiefly 
with raw and manufactured cotton, amounts to more than two 
hundred. 

Near to the Register we noticed an unusual number of Parrots, 
which filled the air with their noisy screams, and remarked that although 
the country was so well cultivated, there were in it no Anus, a bird 
which had hitherto been considered as the companion of tillage; instead 
of them Toucans had become common. The people as they came along 
caught a large Armadillo, on which they dined, although the animal 
appeared very old. His armour had become too small for him, or to 
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speak more correctly, had not grown in proportion to his body, and 
was rendered soft by his fat. He was caught while asleep, and with great 
difficulty could be kept awake. Our companions for the night are a 
rough class of people from a distant part of the country, whose manners 
are such as to forbid any familiar intercourse with them ; and to add to 
our discomforts, my guide is ill from a plethoric complaint, brought on 
perhaps by living better than he is accustomed to do on his journeys, 
while I can account for a slight indisposition, which has hung upon 
me for several days, on no other principle than having lived lower 
than usual. : 

As early as possible we left this miserable place, and descended into 
a fine valley,.crossed its Southern end, and wound up its Western side, to 
the height of more than seven hundred feet, whence we looked down upon, 
a broad and extensive plot of Sugar-cane, which surrounded a large house 
and offices. Having missed my way at the head of the vale, when 
returning from the Mines, I met at this Fazenda with another instance 
of the abundant civility with which I was treated in this delightful 
country. From the summit just mentioned, we enter upon a very dif- 
ferent scene, where a poor hungry soil is surrounded by rough-headed 
rocks, and covered with a thin and stunted forest. A few miles further 
on, the land resumes its wonted richness, and contained, besides a 
whitish sort of clay, some patches of Fuller’s-earth. During this part of 
our ride, the scenery has been chiefly English, resembling the woody 
country near to Sheffield, but without its blackness, forges, and smoke. 
Two kinds of Heath, first noticed yesterday, flourish here in abundance ; 
one of them has a leaf somewhat like that of the Jasmine, the other 
a rounder one, both thickly set upon the stalk. Among the trees we 
found the Tata, or Pine, extending its horizontal branches in great luxuri- 
ance; and the common box, growing to the height of more than twelve 
feet. We met with great numbers of Toucans and Paroquets, the 
former always flying singly, the latter in flocks; and nearly a hundred 
mules have passed toward the city loaded with bacon. We noted the 
thermometer in the morning 60°, at noon 65°, and in the evening ten 
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degrees lower, and have increased our elevation about five hundred and 
fifty-feet, travelling in a direction North-west by North. ‘Two or three 
streams of note have fallen, during our route, into the Sr, river 
from the North-east. 

Juiz de Fora contains a small chapel and a few poor houses. The 
river Parahybina, which runs close by, and receives an accession to its 
waters, has dwindled greatly from its magnitude lower down, and flows 
with a rapid but unruffled current over a sandy bed, subject, it is mani- 
fest, to considerable freshes. Near its brink lay several vessels, which 
are commonly used in collecting Gold-dust from the sands of the stream. 
They are cut out of a solid piece of wood, and formed externally like a 
Butcher’s tray ; their inward figure is that of a three-sided Prism, one of 
the edges forming the line of the bottom; at one end of this line is a 
hole, generally stopped with a peg, at the other a small recess to receive 
the metal. The peg being fixed in its place, the labourer fills the trough 
with sand from the stream, puts a quantity of water to it, and stirs the 
whole about until he supposes that all the metal has subsided into the small 
hollow intended to receive and secure it. The peg is then withdrawn, 
and the water and sand are permitted to drain off through the unstopped 
hole. It is no wonder that, by this process, very little gold is obtained 
in proportion to the quantity of sand which is washed; for it is evident 
that the metal is not in its natural bed, but brought down from thence 
by the stream; and the people do not take sufficient pains to seek it in 
the river’s rocky bottom, On the other hand, they cease from washing 
in dry weather and when the water is low, waiting for another flood to 
bring down a fresh quantity of auriferous sand, which they skim and 
exhaust as before. 

We proceeded hence, nearly North-west, over a country of abrupt 
hills and fine valleys; through some of the latter, streams flow Westward 
to join the Parahybana, whose course is now too distant, or its bed too 
insignificant, to be traced, by the eye, among the hills, On our left hand 
likewise is a broad valley, where the prospect opens and enables us to 
look round on the horizon from North to the South-west, where the 
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whole arch is skirted by high and distant Serros. Those which were 
farthest off were estimated, according to our best modes of calculation, 
to be from fifty to seventy miles distant ; the nearest from thirty to fifty ; 
the whole appeared naked and bold. The vegetation, which immediately 
surrounds us, indicates that the climate has become colder; the trees are 
comparatively small, and flourish best in sheltered places; the heaths 
and ferns are larger and more vigorous; the aloes, which were in flower 
last season, have been destroyed by the winter, or, according to the phrase 
of the country, “ have been burnt by the frost,” and lie broken down 
with their heads towards the North-East, a circumstance which indicates 
that the South-west wind is the strongest or most prevalent. 

My gun to-day brought down, from its pendant nest, an Oriole, a 
bird whose general hue is black, but which has, near the root of the 
tail, a dash of lively flame colour. Its bill is yellow, and proceeds from 
a. greenish cere. I obtained also a Water-hen, with a blue plumage, 
inclining to green; its legs were red, but there was no portion of white 
in the wings, nor a white tuft upon its head, as in those which are 
found in the Iguapezi. The people thought themselves fortunate in 
killing a very large and fat Cotia, and made from it an excellent meal. 

As we advanced the soil has changed to a clayey Shale on the tops of 
the hills, and lower down to a good brown mould. In some places we 
observed masses of feldspar, and in the streams a bed of granite. The 
Thermometer, in the morning, was as low" as 44°, with cold and fogey 
weather; at three in the afternoon it had risen to 80°; at ten in the 
evening it was only 64°; and before sun rising, the next morning, had 
declined to 48°. The sky has been beautifully clear and blue throughout 
the whole day, with fleecy clouds riding as lightly and as high above us 
as they do in Rio or in England, although we must now be above the 
level of their lower strata in either place; they seem to depend, there- 
fore, for their buoyancy, upon something else than the mere atmospheric 
pressure. Our increased elevation is about eight hundred and fifty feet. 

The place of our rest this day, Antonio Moreira, was full of tra- 
vellers going to Rio. They were very civil and inquisitive, and because 
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it was a Dia santo allowed me, with diffieulty, to obtain from one of 
them a fowl for dinner, by paying at least twice the value for it. He 
who sold it appeared to be poor, and was tempted by the price; and for 
his transgression was mildly, but very seriously, reproved by an elderly 
man of most respectable appearance. ‘The act was justified by placing 
the matter in a different light. The poor fellow urged that the fowl 
might die, as doubtless several others would, before it reached the city, 
and he thought that Providence had wonderfully interfered by furnishing 
him with a customer so early, and ata price so good. These people 
invited me to dine with them in the Venda, but my guide objected to it 
because I should find at their table only rice and feijam, a hint by which 
I understood that the dead fowl, on such a day, might not be tolerated 
there, although my heresy out of doors had excited no symptom of either 
bigotry or ill behaviour. 

These people furnished me with several particulars respecting the 
state and condition of Minas Geraes. In those parts, they said, which 
are the most populous, the estates are generally a league broad, and as 
much in depth, or contain sixteen English square miles. On so wide a 
space there commonly reside no more than about twelve persons, whom 
alone it supplies with subsistence. ‘Twenty bushels of milho is as much 
as such families want, and unless the estate lie by the road side, or 
be near any of the larger towns, they have no means of selling the 
surplus, if they produce any. They allowed that estates of half a square 
league, or one-fourth of the former size, are more productive in propor- 
tion to their extent, because capital is wanting among the Planters to 
manage more ground, and said that on such estates cattle are kept in larger 
numbers; but, they added, “ with so little land what can we do with our 
children when they grow up? we shall have no land to spare for them.” 

Close by our Rancho are the ruins of a large establishment, the 
owner of which, having the misfortune to offend a revengeful neighbour, 
was charged by him with carrying on illicit practices respecting Gold- 
dust, and, in consequence, found his house, in the dead of night, sud- 
denly surrounded by a party of horse-soldiers. He was apprehended 
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by the detachment, and conveyed to prison, where he died of a broken 
heart; his property was confiscated, and his family turned adrift. All 
his neighbours represented him as an industrious man who was growing 
wealthy, and agreed in asserting their belief, that he was perfectly inno- 
cent of the offence laid to his charge, and that his adversary was a person 
of great influence. The ruined walls, and many scattered fragments of 
agricultural instruments, remain a monument of the lamentable lot of 
those whom power and spite can thus effectually crush. There are laws 
in the country, it is true, but what do they avail if not uprightly and 
impartially administered ? 3 

During the next stage we rode through a country resembling that 
which we had lately passed to Chapeo D’Ouvas, a village containing a 
Church and a few good dwellings, delightfully situated in a pleasant 
bottom, and enriched by a fine spring. As we came along there were 
some whitewashed houses, and one was distinguished by window shutters, 
painted green; a species and an instance of luxury which has not been 
paralleled since we left the coast ; one which showed to us the growing com- 
fort, and what, in a state of incipient civilization, is of more importance, the 
growing taste of the district. We observed also sheep and cattle grazing ; 
the flocks were small, seldom consisting of more than half a dozen indivi- 
duals, whose carcases were light, and their wool a middle quality of the 
short kind; the cows were tolerable animals, but the oxen were too lank 
and thin to be ve they have a large coarse fore ee and a 
light hind one. 

We have twice, during this stage, descended to the banks of the 
river, whose crystaline waters flow with a strong, but steady current, upon 
a sandy bed. At a distance from its borders are whole forests of Aloes, 
whose dead stems now gave a dreariness to the scene, but in the season 
of their vigour and bloom they must communicate to it a richness 
which cannot be described. There are also many dead trees, which my 
guide tells me were killed about four years ago, by the severity of frost, 
but I suspect that they have perished because their roots touch the 
granitic rock. The woods abound in Jactis and other game, which 
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stalk along before the sportsman, and when pressed turn into the 
coppice and disappear. Still the ground before us is rising, and our 
elevation has increased to-day about three hundred feet. We found 
the Thermometer as high as 82°. 

In the evening we,were joined at the Rancho by three people, in 
the habit and with the manners of Mineiros, as the inhabitants of Minas 
Geraes are usually called. They had lately left the City, with each a 
slave and a sumpter mule, travelled to the Parahyba by the Western 
road, and brought with them a Rio Gazette of the latest date. By this 
I learned, even in the depth of the wilderness, that the British Packet 
had arrived, and with her some agreeable domestic news, which became 
more interesting, probably, from the casual and unexpected manner in 
which it had been conveyed to me. The strangers appear to be respect- 
able men, who have filled different stations in the ranks of society, and 
whose minds have not only been cast in different moulds,. but also 
subjected to very different impressions, The chief of the party was _ 
concluded to be a man of simple unaffected manners, possessing a good 
temper, and with whom a pleasing acquaintance might be formed; the 
second appeared to be much inferior to him, both in intellect and dispo-~ 
sition, a person who to ignorance added positivity, if not obstinacy ; 
about the last were evident symptoms of cunning and mean self-interest- 
edness, he talked much, and, to all appearance, perpetually calculated in 
his own mind the effect of what he said, I would not willingly do 
injustice to these people, or judge them severely, but it became neces- 
sary for me to form some opinion of them quickly, for in the course of 
the evening it was arranged that I should quit the troop, and travel with 
them to St. John D’ El Rey. 

Early in the morning the whole company, except myself, Kirst 
Mass, and afterwards, at breakfast, it appeared that the plan of separating 
was given up, that the strangers, who were acquainted only with an old 
and circuitous route by Barbacena, should continue with the troop, which 
the owner proposed to conduct by a new and nearer road, with the 


utmost speed which the animals could endure. Our talkative friend 
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took advantage of the leisure which this new arrangement afforded, to 
pay a visit to one of the houses, entered into a tedious tale of a full hour 
in length, and tired my patience completely; every one else jwaited 
for him with the most unperturbed good manners, though fully aware 
that the delay would render the day’s ride unpleasant, from the increased 
fervour of the sun. In the meantime a furious stallion broke into the 
troop, and produced a battle among the horses, in which several. severe 
wounds were inflicted. The noise and fury of the animals were to me 
no less surprising than the resolution and dexterity with which the 
people seized and secured them. ‘The effects of the fray fell most 
severely upon the horse belonging to our absentee ; its tumult interrupted 
his tale, and induced him to mount. 

After advancing a league, by the direct road, we turned off it to 
the left, at a Rancho, near which is a remarkably fine spring of water, 
and gladly took refuge from the scorching rays of the sun, tarrying 
some time to refresh both ourselves and the horses. We then ascended 
a narrow lane, up a steep and difficult hill, full a thousand feet in per- 
pendicular height, where the beasts suffered exceedingly, both from the 
closeness of the atmosphere and the labour which the road required. 
On, the summit we caught a distant view of mountains toward the 
South-east, which appeared to stand at the head of a spacious valley, 
and, as we thought, gave birth to the Western branch of the Rio 
Pomba. For some time we travelled upon a ridge which divides 
incipient waters, and again descending, crossed the Parahybiina, now 
become nothing more than a considerable brook, and re-entered the 
Province of Rio de Janeiro. A league further we returned to that of 
Minas Geraes, and entered a narrow dell, whose steep side on the left 
hand, was prepared for milho upon a large scale. 

At a great distance before us we caught a glimpse of some moving 
figures which occasionally disappeared, and again came in view nearer 
to us, as the hills projected or retired. As the distance diminished, we 
discerned a party dressed in all the gay fashion of the country, in red, 
white, and blue, with umbrellas of hues as various, or more so than their 
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attire. They gave to the scene an uncommonly lively air, and both 
parties met without suspicion; although strangers seemed pleased with 
the rencontre, and thus strongly indicated, as 1 thought, the good moral 
culture and advantageous condition of the district. In paying to each 
other the usual compliment of taking off the hat at the same moment. 
and bringing it down behind the knee, a mule, which one of the stran- 
gers rode, took fright, and had nearly plunged with him down the pre- 
cipice, but the sure-footed animal recovered her step from the very 
brink, and the rider having kept his seat with wonderful presence of 
mind, restored the cheerfulness which had been for a moment interrupted. 
There were several ladies in his company quite free from the sallowness of 
the coast, and one whose features and complexion were uncommonly 
beautiful, evincing that the place where they resided is a healthy one. 
They were returning from a small Church, situated in a singularly broken 
spot, near the summit of the hill. 

In this part of our ride, we passed a Taté Tree, whose trunk mea- 
sured twelve feet round, and with this unusual thickness its height cor- 
responded. It is mentioned here less on account of its bulk than as 
displaying the inadvertence and negligence of the people. ‘Though these 
trees are abundant, and though when cut, either by accident or design, 
they yield an extraordinary abundance of turpentine, so rich as to bear 
the heat of a vertical sun, the Government allows deals, and rosin, and 
turpentine to be imported from the United States or from Sweden, while 
much of the latter, more than Brazil can want, runs to waste upon its 
own soil. We passed also a crop of Barley, the first I had seen in this 
part of the world, for although some years before pains had been taken 
to introduce this species of corn into Rio Grandé do Sul, there had been 
no crop from it when I left that part of the Continent. At present 
it is produced there in sufficient abundance. Part of this crop also had 
been cut, but the ear was small and the corn ill-conditioned, probably 
owing to its having been shorn while green, a practice for which the 


people assigned no other reason than this general, and perhaps sufficient 
one, the heat renders it necessary. 
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As the day advanced, it became so exceedingly hot, that our 
conductor determined to halt, under a Cart-shed by the road side, in 
order to cool and refresh his beasts. Being thirsty, I took a small 
quantity of Rum, and gave some to one of my companions. Shortly 
afterwards our Guide returned from a neighbouring farm-house, followed 
by two slaves, one of whom carried a large pewter dish filled with fruit, 
the other bearing a pot of milk; both the vessels were neatly covered 
with clean well-made cotton napkins. Glad at the sight of such luxuries, 
under a noon-tide sun only a few days from our zenith, I filled a horn 
with milk and was about to drink it off, when the good-natured stranger 
stepped forward ,seized my arm, and begged me to desist, saying, “ if you: 
drink you will die on the spot, for I just now saw you take spirits.” 
Supposing that he was playing upon my credulity, 1 treated his admo- 
nition lightly, observing, “you forget that I am an Englishman, and can 
drink what I please without danger.” Nevertheless, he appeared so 
thoroughly in earnest, and was so warmly seconded by his companions, 
that I took the “ poisonous milk,” as they called it, with caution, and found 
no inconvenience from it. ‘The person who had taken the rum with me, 
greatly regretted that he had done so, and positively refused the milk 
until he had seen me survive what was deemed my appointed’ time, 
full half an hour; he then also drank, and lived. This little incident 
served to confirm my good opinion of the strangers, rendered their society 
more interesting, gave rise to numberless civilities towards me, and 
led to a conversation upon the deleterious effects of milk, when taken 
into the stomach upon spirits. On the whole it appeared, that this 
beverage is really hurtful when mingled with bile, and will then produce 
the effects they ascribed to it; but the people had failed to distinguish 
‘between that substance and pure Jamaica rum. 

After this refreshment, we proceeded along good roads, where we 
noticed, notwithstanding the unevenness of the country, recent marks 
of wheels, The Carros which make them are strong and clumsy 
machines, generally drawn by eight or ten oxen up the hills, all of which 
except two, are placed behind, when they reach the summit, and 
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compelled to lower the load with caution. In this manner they pass 
over declivities of extraordinary difficulty. The Forests on both sides the 
road were distinguished from any found near the coast, by the diversity 
of their foliage, and the paler and bluer cast of the verdure ; their aspect 
was more open and rural, and with the abated temperature of the day 
induced us to ride more quickly than the usual travelling pace of a troop, 
and thus to leave all our baggage and slaves behind us. 

At a farming establishment, concerning the name of which there 
was some disagreement, where had been appointed our next rendezvous, 
we were dissatisfied with our accommodations, for there was no Rancho, 
and the people were evidently unused to the appearance of strangers. 
As one who spoke a different language, and gave to their own a 
different accent, I soon became the object of curiosity, and many 
people collected about the small hut which had become our temporary 
residence. 

Among those who came to wonder, was a poor fellow, who, when 
flying from the French, had spent a few months in London, where he 
worked as a harness maker, until sent to South America by the Portu- 
guese Consul. Here he had given such extraordinary accounts of what 
he had seen in England, as to excite the incredulity, and lose the con- 
fidence of his neighbours. He endeavoured now to regain it, by 
collecting the most sceptical of them and appealing to me in their 
presence as to the truth of his representations. Among other incredible 
things, he had said that all the houses, even those of the poor, in 
England had glass windows, and that the whole country was like one 
continued town, except that the buildings stood more thickly in some 
places than in others. “ How,” it was asked, by those who had never 
seen a glazed window, “ can those people be poor, who cover their 
windows with glass, a substance which with us is almost as valuable as 
gold, and more valuable, weight for weight, than silver is? and how can 
people find water whose houses are scattered over all the country? We 
have only four or five towns in as many hundred miles, and yet Brazil 
has too many inhabitants, for some of us are obliged to go into the 
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Sertoens or depths of the forests to find new land.” The poor fellow was 
highly delighted with the representations 1 gave, and frequently bid his 
neighbours remark them, adding, every now and then, with emphasis, it is 
true, it is true. I wish the dialogue may have restored his credit, for he 
spoke with great feeling»of his reception at Plymouth; and both I and my 
servant, a native of Interior Africa, fared the better to-night, for the 
kindness which this man had experienced several years before in my own 
country. So wide, in its influence and effects, is the interchange of good 
offices in society. , 

Our company here consisted of seventeen persons, the greater part 
of whom made their beds on the bare ground, yet all sought a place 
which was sheltered, for the night was very cold. My bed was prepared 
in a small interior room, where my guide, as a guardian, took his 
station also. ’ 

As our baggage did not arrive until very late, two bags had been 
filled with the dry husks of Indian corn, and were brought for us from 
a large Farm-house at a little distance. Each of them was placed in a 
small crib, made of sticks as they had been cut from the woods, and 
bound together with Sipo; the sheets were of good, though coarse, cotton 
cloth, and beautifully white. At dinner, or rather supper, for it was 
served at nine in the evening, we fared somewhat more sumptuously ; it 
was set out with silver forks and spoons, and slaves afterwards appeared 
with warm and cold water, that we might perform our ablutions 
comfortably. r 

In the morning I thought it right to show my sense of these civili- 
ties, by waiting upon the family. The males belonging to it were all 
gone into the woods, yet there were nearly thirty persons at home, of 
all shades, from a jet black to the white complexion of the mistress, 
who, at sixty years of age, had not lost all claim to be numbered among 
the fair. She was surrounded by a group of chubby and healthy children 
of various ages, rolling upon the floor, naked as nature had formed them. 
The full grown females wore, as usual, the chemise and sh petticoat. 
The abode of this numerous family consisted of one very large room, 
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just like an English barn. It had mud walls, a thatched roof, and an 
earth floor, without any division, or ceiling, or plaster, or white-washing 
whatever. In the middle was the mark of recent fire, surrounded with 
stones to support the cooking utensils. Around the sides were some 
matts, on which the people slept, laid upon boards. These, with two or 
three chests, in which the small moveables were kept, an old table, and 
a few stones, and blocks of wood, which served as seats, constituted all 
the furniture. On a superficial view, this family seemed to be one of 
the happiest which I had ever met with; yet, with all its wants amply 
supplied, with high health, and a fine flow of spirits, on a nearer inspec- 
tion, the countenances of the adults indicated the rule of violent passions, 
and their manners displayed almost an utter absence of civilized enjoy- 
ment and moral sentiment; the unrivalled happiness of calm and culti- 
vated minds. . 

It had been reported early in the morning, that a creature called a 
Man-of-the-W oods, was seen the evening before, in a distant plantation 
belonging to the estate, breaking off the heads of Milho; and carrying 
them away on his shoulder, in considerable quantities at once. He was 
represented as having a black face, being about five feet high, covered 
with hair, without a tail, and walking erect; and as belonging to a class 
of beings which are numerous in the neighbouring forests. I am not 
aware that any species of Baboon exists in Brazil, and therefore expressed 
my persuasion that it was either some wretched vagabond of the Euro- 
pean stock, driven to stealing, or a native Indian, or else what is called 
a Caambolo, one of the lowest class of Africans who, escaping as soon 
as possible from slavery, resume their native habits, run into the 
woods, and seek there a hard, and probably a precarious subsistence. 
My explications however, with all their variety, availed nothing; all 
agreed that it was a mere brute beast, and as that day would be employed 
in taking him, upon his return :to the growing corn, they invited me to 
be of the party, and convince myself that he was merely a Macaco, or 
Monkey: or if I chose to wait where I was, until evening, they hoped 


to show him to me in captivity or dead. 
3.1 
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The term Caambolo or Calambolo is derived from the manner in 
which negroes pronounce the Tupi word Caamboeiro. It signifies. a 
person’ who is accustomed to wander in the woods, and denotes one of 
those beings who exhibit human nature in its lowest state of degradation. 
He sometimes avoids all intercourse even with his own species, lives 
upon fruit, roots, or any animal, which casually falls into his hands, and 
eats them all in their crude state, he makes no use of fire, habitation, or 
clothing ; in these respects he does not differ from the brutes, and is 
timid in the extreme. I once purchased a new slave who proved to be 
of this class; he left the house, or rather farm, where he was stationed, 
and returned to the woods. I took great pains to reclaim him; by gentle 
means gave him confidence in me, and at last succeeded so far as to 
render him a very attentive, though not very active, nor intelligent slave ; 
he served’ me afterwards for several years, and I never had occasion to 
chastise him. The other class of Caambolos form societiesy clothe them- 
selves, and cook their food, but build no habitations, and never plant ; 
they sometimes descend to the plains to steal, are in all respects a lawless 
rabble, and on this account their haunts are perpetually sought after, and 
frequently broken up, by persons called Capitaons do Mato, who are 
appointed by Government to scour the forests. 

Here also, as in many other woody parts of Brazil, the people 
believe in the existence of a pigmy race of men, which are said to be 
often seen, toward evening, gambolling, or basking themselves, in open 
spaces and near the edges of the woods. They are described as about 
three feet high, well formed, of the colour of Europeans, and without 
hair on their bodies; as generally going on all fours, though frequently 
standing erect. Upon this subject I have spoken to a great many people, 
and find that their accounts generally agree; yet none ever pretended that 
he had secured one of them, none would guide me to their haunts; all 
excused themselves by saying, that it was an extremely difficult task to 
take them, on account of their activity and shyness; and that we might 
possibly wait four or five days, and even then be disappointed in our 
hope of seeing one. As there is little reason to doubt that there must 
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be some ground for such reports, so confidently and generally propagated 
and believed, I am inclined to think, these creatures are the children 
of Indians, who in their playfulness expose themselves at the skirts of 
the woods, while their parents lie concealed because they know that they 
are in the neighbourhood of “ bearded men.” 

An Hydraulic Machine, which is very common in the thinly inha- 
bited parts of Brazil, pleasantly beguiled the time while we waited for 
the recovery of some lost mules. It is used for the beating of Mandioca 
Roots toa pulp, for taking the husk off Milho and Coffee, and for several 
other purposes of a similar kind. It consists of a long beam unequally 
balanced upon a fulcrum, its longer and heavier end is furnished with a 
strong pestle-like foot, which descends into an Indoa, or Indian mortar. 
At the other end is a cavity, capable of holding from one to ten gallons 
of water; when this bowl is full it descends and raises the pestle; at the 
lowest point the water runs out, and the other arm descends with force. 
The most ingenious part of the contrivance consists in placing the lever 
at right angles to the stream, and bringing the water to the cavity 
through a narrow spout, by which means the stream, forming a parabolie 
curve, shoots over the bowl and does not impede it in rising; the bowl 
likewise is so formed as to spill no water until it reach the lowest point, 
and then discharges it at once, This is effected by the most simple means 
possible; the end of the bowl farthest from the fulcrum makes an 
exterior angle with the bottom produced equal to that which the beam 
forms with the horizon when the pestle is raised. The Machine is of 
Indian construction, and does great credit to the genius of some unknown 
rude Mechanic. Europeans have called it the Sloth, because the 
Indian name Ahy, which signifies the thing of water, sounds, when 
pronounced without the h, something like Aig, the Tupi name of 
that animal. nl 

From this Engine the water flows to a small mill with a horizontal 
wheel, which is employed in giving motion to a Jathe used in turning 
cooking vessels from pieces of solid stone. This material consists of a 


sort of saponaceous gneiss, soft to the chissel and smooth to the touch, 
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which is found not only in this neighbourhood, but in some other parts 
of the Province, where whole ridges of it are said to exist. It appears 
to be composed of the Mica, or unchangeable part of Granite, cemented 
by the basis of Spar, in*an uncrystalized state. In some of its veins 
the Mica is friable and porous, from a deficiency of .the cementing 
matter; in others the stone is soft from an excess of moisture in its 
component parts. The vessels formed from this substance bear the fire 
exceedingly well, and are said to communicate to whatever is cooked 
in them an agreeable flavour; on this account they are sometimes found 
in the kitchens of large towns. The country over which we have ridden 
to-day, through twenty-six miles, in a W.N. W. direction, exhibits an 
unusual quantity of Spar, and it seems to increase as we proceed. The 
land is still rising, and we are now probably nine hundred and fifty feet 
above our station of yesterday. 

Owing to the length of our last day’s journey, the troop did not arrive 
at the halting place before it was late in the evening. One of the mules 
belonging to the strangers, either from the heat of the day, or fatigue, had 
died on the road, and his load was laid upon another, which had previously 
become so lame as to be unable to touch the ground with one of its fore 
feet. In this miserable condition the creature was compelled to carry 
his burden, and we had a distance of nearly seventy miles to proceed 
before he would be finally relieved from it. This case, connected with 
innumerable others, which I have noticed, tended to convince me that 
the Portuguese, and their descendants in Brazil, are extremely deficient 
in sympathy towards the inferior animals. Such an instance, I arn 
willing to think, could not have occurred on any public road in 
Britain, without a warm interference on the part of the public. 

The next day also, those of us, who had no care of the loaded mules, 
left our troop and proceeded through a country which I deemed un- 
healthy, not because the forest flourished with extraordinary luxuriance, 
but by the side of the road were many symptoms of stagnant water. 
In Rio I had heard so much of the district. named the Campo, which I 
learned we should. this day enter upon, that I became almost impatient 
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with the thick forests, narrow and swampy roads, which we travelled 
for about two leagues, when our guide, the only one of the party to 
whom the place was familiar, made a short turn to the right, and sud- 
denly the Downs lay before us. We were at the foot of a short and 
steep hill, the morning was advanced and sultry, and among the woods 
not a breath of air was stirring. At once we were saluted by a fine 
bracing breeze in our faces, and hailed it with a burst of joy; we dis- 
mounted, and in the shade, at the very verge of the forest, refreshed 
ourselves and the horses. This was indeed a luxurious hour, I breathed 
ambrosial gales, and felt my nerves new strung. I had often heard of 
invalids who left the city in the last stages of debility, and on arriving 
at these salubrious regions, were so much recovered, that, according to 
their own phrase, “ they could buffet with, and subdue a sturdy mule ;” 
and though healthy, experienced myself a wonderful renovation, both 
of power and spirits. From the summit of the hill we looked backward 
over the tops of the trées, and before us upon an open country quite 
destitute of wood, to an almost unbounded horizon. 

After riding about six miles over these open and level Downs, we 
arrived at a small neat-looking Church, surrounded by a low wall and 
joined to a parsonage house. Its appearance at a distance was extremely 
interesting, for the day was a holy one, and though not a single habita- 
tion had been seen, at least three hundred people had assembled to hear 
Mass. Service was already closed, and the females dressed in white and 
showy colours, were seated in parties on the grass, with green and _blue, 
red and purple umbrellas held over them, as a shelter from the sun. 
Their thin features and sallow complexions distinctly marked them for 
country Brazilians, while the black woollen hats and baetas, which they 
wore, gave them some resemblance to a congregation of Welsh Women 
in Summer. The older men were engaged at a little distance among the 
horses, and gave to their group the appearance of a fair; the young ones 
were occupied in sprightly sports, and enlivened the scene by their 
clamour and vivacity; the slaves were mingled with their Senhoras, or 
guarding the cattle which they rode. i 
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This was the Church of Curral Novo, the disallowed name of the 
farm where we slept the last night. At a little distance from the sacred 
edifice, a narrow rill, whose very excellent waters ripple over a bed of 
quartz in small pieces, supplies the house with a cool and wholesome 
beverage ; while, at a greater distance, the surrounding downs are varied 
by slight and easy undulations, in whose bottoms are fine pools, or moist 
and verdant meadows, where game was seen in abundance. On leaving 
this spot we were joined by a plain looking farmer, whose countenance 
did not please me: I therefore rode on before my companions, and, 
understanding that we were to dine at his house, went to it, and. was 
just putting my horse under a shed, when the owner arrived, and angrily 
told me, “ you cannot stop here, your companions are half a league 
behind.” When on the point of replying, my servant, who had been 
dispatched after me, arrived, and probably prevented an unpleasant 
altercation. This, I think, was the only positive incivility. which I met 
with in Minas Geraes. 

All the other travellers were found reclining under a large tree, by 
the side of a clear stream which flowed toward the North; their object 
seemed to be repose rather than any other kind of refreshment, and. 
shelter from the scorching heat. In about half an hour a basket of 
oranges was brought, by two children, from the house which has. just 
been mentioned, and being all it could afford us, we. made a hearty if 
not a substantial meal. As we were about to mount again, when the 
sun had somewhat declined, a messenger arrived on horseback, with a 
written invitation to spend the night, or at least to take our dinner, at a 
house which he pointed out to us nearly two miles off, on. the slope of 
another hill, After some delay and debate, it was determined to decline 
the proffered hospitality, and, as we had neither pen nor ink at hand, to 
dispatch one of our new companions, to express our sense of the gentle- 
man’s civility, and to inform him that the troop was too much scattered 
at that time to admit of a change in the appointed rendezvous, 

A few miles farther brought us to the highest point of the road 
between Rio de Janeiro and St. John D’ El Rey, two thousand six 
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hundred feet, as we supposed, above the place which we left in the 
morning. A most extensive view here opened on every side, but the 
distant horizon did not, as is usual in such cases, melt away into air ; it 
consisted of a strongly undulated outline, with the intermediate space 
filled up by bold masses of detached mountains, on one side struck by 
the full glow of an afternoon tropical sun, while the other was involved 
in deep blue shade. Toward the North the lofty Serros about Villa 
Rica, a hundred miles distant in a right line, were pointed out ; toward 
the South-east appeared the cones near Padre Correio’s, from which we 
had travelled at least a hundred and sixty miles, and had not a slight 
haze rested in that quarter, we should have beheld the Organ mountains, 
not far from the Capital; to the West were clearly seen the Serros of 
St. Joze and Lenheiro, a ridge of mountains above St. John D’ El Rey ; 
in the North-east the nameless bluff heads of the Mantequeira rose one 
beyond another in distinguishable shades; yet the longest line of all was 
toward the South-west, where the remotest visible mountains were 
thought to be near the frontiers of St. Paul’s. We here stood on the 
Southern verge of the vast basin of the Rio Grandé, one of the principal 
branches of the mighty Paranda, and, looking over the brink, beheld 
the Northern slope of the long Parahyba, or rather stretched our view 
across the country which it drains. 

This inclined plane, or Northern half of the vale, the strong support 
of the Mantequerian Serro, extends about sixty miles, in a straight line, 
and the angle of its ascent is nearly one degree fifteen minutes. The 
lower region of it is a broken country, where the naked cones stand 
thickly, and rise nearly to the height of our present station. On the 
upper part of the buttress is a covering of red clay, mingled with mica and 
quartz ; and the core of the extended plains, toward the North, appears to be 
composed in the same manner of granitic rocks, in a conical shape, which 
seem, from their occasional appearance on the surface of the plain, to be 
as thickly strewed, and as sharply pointed, as those below us. The spaces 
between them are filled up with various substances of later formation, 
but by far the greater proportion consists of red clay, mingled with mica. 
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If asked why the same proportion of clay is not found below, I should 
reply, it has probably been washed away by the superior moisture and 
rains of the coast, and by the corrosion of streams, whose ravages are 
proportioned to the length and angle of their fall. I have no system of 
Geology to support; I do not understand"any ; but relate facts as they 
appeared, and the impressions they made upon my mind, convinced that 
nature operates here upon a scale scarcely reducible to the cir- 
cumscribed phenomena observed in Great Britain and. the Continent 
of Europe. 

The Campo, or table land of Brazil, resting on this granitic core, is 
composed of great masses of mountain, which appear to be detached 
from each other, having between them broad basins, where the ground 
is cut into deep ravines, and formed into strong undulations of three 
to six hundred feet in height; the sides of these ravines are exceedingly 
steep, and their bottoms contain beds of torrents, so broken and generally 
so difficult as to require bridges; but the country has not yet advanced 
far enough for the construction of many artificial roads. Hence the course 
of travellers lies along the heads of ravines, the ridge of the hill 
between them, even though it deviate to every point of the compass; 
here people meet with solid ground, and an uninterrupted course, though 
the ridge is sometimes almost as narrow as the road which passes 
along it, and the descent on either hand is rapid though not precipitous, 

As to the general soil of the country it is little different from: that 
which. has been already said to fill up the intervals between the granitic 
cones, but in many places it has upon its surface a stratum of yellowish 
brown clay, mixed with sand; this covering lies in patches of various 
dimensions, from nine to fifteen inches thick, and its edges are so worn 
as plainly to indicate, that it was once much. more extensive, perhaps 
formed a superstratum to the whole present surface, that it is in a course 
of wasting from rains, and will shortly disappear. Hence it is that in some 
bottoms, and at the sides of gentile declivities, are sometimes found spots 
of ‘yellow sand almost as barren as the sea-beach, collected there by the 
waters, while the other component part of the superstratum, being 
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’ more intimately miscible, has been separated and carried by the stream 
to a lower station. These sandy spots sometimes contained rounded 
pebbles, but were more commonly seen without them, and, in one 
instance, where the stream had cut deeply into the earth, confused strata 
of vegetable soil, clay, sand of different kinds and colours, and even of 
peat, were exposed to view. 

In our progress to-day we passed and examined, in a cursory way, 
one of the largest of those chasms which, in Brazil, are known by the 
name of Corgo. Something like them occasionally occurs, on a small 
scale, in some of the chalky and peaty districts of our own country. 
They are excavations in the side of a hill, a sort of pit, open at one end, 
with very rough unformed sides, destitute of verdure, and having their 
longest line nearly at right angles to the ridge of the hill on whose side 
they appear. They are formed at first by the junction of very little 
streamlets, which acquire momentum enough to tear away the soil. In 
subsequent rains the water shoots, with accumulated force, over the 
brink, falls upon the ruin already produced, and enlarges it; a similar 
process goes on until the chasm becomes frequently many hundred feet 
in length, sometimes two or three in breadth, and often more than one 
hundred deep. In this state the sides are continually crumbling in; 
rain washes them down, and the wreck is borne away by the solvent 
power and the force of the accumulated waters, until, in process of time, 
the sides acquire a regular slope, the bottom is covered with the feldspar 
and other heavy materials which existed in the clay, and thus a steep dell 
and at length a valley is formed, and lastly grass grows upon its sides. 

T have observed many instances where these Corgos have owed their 
origin to what may be called, perhaps, a less natural process. During 
the dry season Ants and Armadillos, both of which may be numbered 
among the pests of the country, burrow into the sides of the hills. In the 
rainy season water descends into these holes, and, uniting with the clay, 
becomes a puddle; if the pressure of the mass be sufficient to burst its 
way through the soil, a Corgo is begun, the growth of which will be 


determined by the form of the upper ground, the solidity of the materials, 
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and the depth of the neighbouring valley, which, perhaps, has been 
antecedently produced in the same way. It should be noticed, however, 
that the word Corgo, in some parts of Brazil, denotes the dry, and steep 
ridge between two ravines, and not the dells themselves. 

The first part of the Downs which we passed exhibited no signs of 
culture whatever, but, after leaving the Church of Curral Novo, we saw 
many farm-houses, with small enclosures around them, and noticed 
there, besides the common articles of culture, some barley, and wheat, 
and turnips. When compared with the general neglected condition of the 
country, these appeared something like islands in the ocean, or oases in 
a desert. Ditches, about six feet wide and as many deep, dug in 
straight lines with the earth thrown up on the interior bank, divided 
one estate from another, and formed a boundary between them from 
one to three leagues in length, and being traced by the eye over 
successive hills, formed curious intersections of the country. It was 
painful to contemplate the waste of labour which they exhibited, and to 
think how much less would have produced hedge-rows of far greater 
utility. In the more open downs cows and oxen were feeding, almost 
hidden in a tall wiry kind of grass or rush; and seemed to thrive, though, 
from the want of rain, the herbage had lost almost all its succulence. 
The plants do not grow like our grass, but stand nearly two inches 
asunder; the water, in wet seasons, trickling round the roots, and 
washing away the soil, leaves the place covered with small pieces of 
brown quartz, which prevents the growth of a closer kind of herbage. 
This coating of quartz is common over the whole country, except in the 
yellow clays and lands improved by turning up the soil. It is thickest 
on the Western sides of the hills, showing, as does also the more frequent 
appearance of the rock in the same quarter, that the rain falls most 
abundantly, and heavily, from that part of the heavens. 

This long grass conceals a multitude of reptiles, some of them 
destructive to man and beast. By the Rattle-snake my guide had, in 
this neighbourhood, lost his eldest son, who, being bitten in the thumb, 
and sensible of his danger, ran towards the house, from which he was a 
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_mile distant, got near enough to be perceived by some of the people, 

then dropped, and, twenty-four hours afterwards, expired in agonies. 
No one near him had the least idea of preventing the baneful effects of 
the poison by excision or bandage, or by severing the lacteals ; and when 
told of these resources, the people evidently mixed much incredulity with 
their thankfulness for the information. Happily there is a bird in the 
open parts of the country, about the size of a Bustard, which seizes the 
snake with impunity, mounts aloft, suffers his prey to drop, and 
plunging, retakes before it reaches the ground, again mounts, and 
repeats the process until its victim is deprived of life. 

The mode of burning the grass in this Province, in order to prepare 
the land for culture, must doubtless destroy or drive away a vast number 
of troublesome insects and pernicious reptiles. It is said that the latter 
do not return to the spot so long as it retains the smell of fire, or ashes 
remain upon the land. But, notwithstanding such a desirable effect, this 
burning is ‘here carried much too far; fire is put to the woods and 
coppices, as well as to the grass, and that often without a thought of the 
increasing scarcity of timber and fuel. This system, however, is an old 
and established one, therefore it must be the best; and such impressions 
will retain their influence, until the wants of society imperiously demand 
a change. 

Having been eight hours on horseback, and ridden thirty miles 
toward the West by North, upon a road which had diminished our 
elevation seven hundred feet, evening advanced. I was aware that we 
were approaching the home of our guide, but had yet to learn his 
rank in society. Instead of following the hard and anxious life of a 
Tropeiro from necessity, it now appeared, long before we reached the 
house, that we were travelling over his own estate. He saw every thing 
with a master’s eye, and remarked upon every circumstance with a 
master’s strictness. This estate measured a square league, and was 
completely his own. He possessed another of the same extent, only 
half of which was paid for, and ona third, near to Barbacena, he had 


settled a son, upon his marriage with a young woman of inferior birth. 
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His own house was singularly situated upon the slope of a hill, having 
in front a stockade, enclosing nearly half an acre of ground ; behind it was a 
cow yard, with sheds, calf pens, and other offices, to a considerable 
extent, beyond, was a well stocked garden; the whole skirted by a large 
enclosed field, and watered by a fine perennial stream. 

The owner was affectionately welcomed by an active domestic-like 
woman, surrounded by a fine healthy young family. Joy was diffused 
through the house, and seemed to throb in every bosom as strongly as in 
more polished circles. Yet here it was naturally, perhaps rudely 
expressed, while there every one must speak, and act, and even feel in 
form. God of the families of men, shed but thy blessings on my abode, 
and I care not whether it be a cabin in Brazilian deserts, or a palace in 
the world’s chief city ! 

Soon after our arrival, the best flock of sheep which I had seen in 
this part of the world was driven into the upper yard, to secure them, 
as the people said, from wild dogs, which abound in the country, lurking 
by day in the woods or coppices, and prowling at night for prey. The 
sheep were of the horned kind, light, lank, and meagre; their wool 
short, hollow, and fuzzy, grown with a deficiency of yolk, whose nutri- 
cious qualities, in warm climates, are converted into a watery corrosive 
perspiration; the best of the fleece might be considered as a good English 
Downright, and is sold in the neighbourhood at the rate of two hundred 
and forty Reis, about one shilling per pound, for manufacturing into 
cloth; the inferior sort is generally used in the house for stuffing beds, 
or for coarse home-spun clothing, but if sold to the neighbouring 
farmers, for the same purposes, the price is invariably one hundred and 
sixty Reis per pound, The shepherds, like several which we had seen 
in the course of the day, were not those of Virgil and Theocritus, nor 
were the scenes Arcadian. Though in Europe we frequently notice black 
sheep under the care of white men, we feel no sense of incongruity in 
the case; but to behold flocks of white sheep, managed and protected 
by black shepherds, opposed all my ideas of nature and nature’s laws, 
Nothing ever more forcibly told me that the world I was now in was 
different and far from the land of my fathers. 
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Returning from a short ramble, in the cool of the evening, I found 
the family at vespers. The service here was extremely different from 
the noisy clamour which was so disgustingly exhibited at the corners of 
the streets in Rio; it was calm, serious, and devout—an act of 
homage to the Family’s Protector and the Traveller’s Guide, and as such 
doubtless rose with acceptance to heaven. The doors of the Oratory 
remained open, and the Crucifix exposed, until supper was just about 
to be served in the same room. The master then approached the sacred 
insignia, with great seriousness, made a profound bow to the image, and 
closed the doors. ‘There was something in the action so expressive of 
modest veneration, that I could not but admire it at the moment, and 
still think that his mind must be very ill formed who can behold a 
fellow-creature worship his God in sincerity, be it what it may, and can 
sneer at his conduct. I have no faith whatever in images, no attachment 
to dogmas and to forms, yet I loved my Guide the better because he 
evinced the sincerity of his faith, though differmg from my own almost 
as widely as possible. He was a sincere but not an obtrusive Religionist, 
and more than once, in the stillness of night, was I awaked by the low 
murmurs of the people whom, as he thought and yet thinks, he had 
called unobserved to prayers. I believe him to bea less violent but more 
conscientious Sebastianista than some others whom I intimately knew. 
They form a sect among the Portuguese Catholics, who as devoutly 
expect the return of the Royal St. Sebastian, as the Jews expect their 
Messiah, or the Christians the re-appearance of their Lord. 

Desert asthe country around us appeared, and mean as the fastidious 
would have thought the habitation of my host, Joze Coreio Pinto 
proved that there was no want of comfort there. At supper the table 
was abundantly spread with solid provisions, and furnished with several 
luxuries, which had acquired there superior value from the difficulty 
of procuring and transporting them so far. Besides a good display of 
silver plate and British earthenware, we had Rosca from the City, bottled 
London Porter, and good Port Wine, served in cut glass decanters, 
Through the whole journey my guide had behaved toward me in 
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the most attentive and handsome manner, and now crowned his conduct 
with cheerful hospitality. 

The Strangers who had joined us intended to start for St. John 
D’ El Rey, at an hour so early as to reach that town before the sun 
again became hot, and I declared my purpose of accompanying them. 
The plan, however, gave rise to some debate, brought forward some 
slight degree of apparent mystery, and was finally over-ruled. Upon 
this I wished my friends a pleasant journey, and retired to rest. My 
room, like the other apartments of the house, was formed by walls of 
watling, roughly overspread with clay, of course unplastered and 
unwhitened. It was open to the roof, and had no window; the tiles are 
so formed and so laid on as to admit light between the chinks, and for 
the same purpose a small space is left unclosed along the top of the 
outer wall. My bedstead was one of the plainest sort, without tester or 
curtains, the bed a large bag, filled with the husks of milho. Such are 
the rooms, and such the accommodations in the rural parts of Minas 
Geraes ; no traveller should expect better, and if he should find more 
splendour he will seldom increase his comforts. On the bed, one of the 
softest of its kind, I laid myself down satisfied and thankful, and enjoyed 
luxurious repose, for I heard not the noise made by a wild dog, which 
entered the adjoining yard and killed a sheep, before the people were 
sufficiently roused to prevent his depredations. 

In the morning, which to me seemed very cold, the Thermometer 
stood at 55°. A number of cows had been brought into the yard to 
suckle their calves; milk for breakfast was ordered to be taken from the 
best of them. In doing this a little contrivance was exercised, to impose 
upon the mother; the calf was allowed to suck for a little time, and 
then taken off, and tethered by a cord round its neck to the fore leg of 
the cow, so that it could just reach but not draw the teat, while she was 
purloined of the milk. Of this I made a hearty breakfast, but suffered 
from it severely ; the heat to which I had been exposed the preceding 
day had produced a superabundance of bile, which, combining ill with 
the milk, converted it to curd, and produced great pain, attended 
fortunately with sickness. 
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My guide and friend having extracted from me a promise. that I 
would not attempt, in St. John D’ El Rey, to go to an Estalagem, but 
ride directly to the house of a gentleman, to whom, according to his 
own account, he was under engagement to deliver me, and who, he 
added, must, ere that time, expect me, I set out early in the forenoon, 
with three servants of the people who had left us that morning. We 
proceeded Westward over a broad expanse of uninteresting country, 
where the eye surveys few traces of animated life, and is cheered 
by no rising steeples, no seats of opulence, no waving crops, no 
useful hedge-rows, no ornamental planting, and few natural coppices ; 
all is one wearisome waste. The hills we saw yesterday have the same 
outline to-day, with their apparent dimensions somewhat enlarged, and 
a bluer and deeper tint, but still grey in distance. 

Passing some Farm-houses and a Church prettily situated in a 
bottom, we attempted in vain to procure some liquid or fruit to allay 
a burning thirst. The uneasy sensation was occasioned chiefly by the 
dry and harsh state of the wind, which continuing to blow from the N, E. 
and being no longer softened by the influence of the ocean or the forest, 
but sweeping over vast tracts of woodless and parched land, like the 
Harmattan of Guinea, dried up every particle of moisture from the 
skin, and absolutely excoriated the lips and the fauces. The season had 
been an uncommonly dry one, and to this the people attributed the 
cause of our suffering, assuring me that they had never before experienced 
the effect in so high a degree, and that it would cease on the first appear- 
ance of rain. Probably in my own case, the distressing sensation might 
be increased by the low temperature of the atmosphere, which was such 
as I had not been accustomed to for several years before, and entirely 
checked the process of perspiration. 

After meeting on the summit of one of the Movrros, with an 
agreeable French Gentleman, Mr. Montalban, we rode on together as 
far as Esteva, an extensive establishment, where by the good offices 
of my late guide and the friends who had preceded me and made 
themselves a sort of Avant-Couriers, I was admitted to all reasonable 
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accommodations. I found, indeed, no luxuries, but comforts in abun- 
bance, and quite free from that formality and suspicion which abound 
in the neighbourhood of Rio, and are too prevalent in some other 
parts of Brazil. The master of the house was from home, having gone 
toward the heads of the Rio Doce, to seek in the forest a more retired 
situation. Here he possessed half a square league of land, and not only 
thought the farm too small, but complained, although the Province 
contains only five persons to a square mile, that the country was 
becoming too populous. He belongs, it seems, to a numerous class of 
people in Brazil, who are ever dissatisfied with a settled life; they love 
to wander, and would never cease. This spirit showed itself at the early 
settlement of the country, and has been cherished by a restless and never 
ending search after Gold. In going Eastward, however, and toward the 
coast, he had shown more judgment than the greater part of this 
migrating tribe, who usually proceed in a contrary direction. 

Close by the house is a considerable stream, which, in rainy periods, 
must become an impetuous torrent. Here it runs South, but taking a 
long sweep round to the West, passes through St. John D’ El Rey. 
In its bed we found some quartzose sand-stone reduced to rounded 
masses, and a quantity of the spar in detached nodules. On the brink 
was a space of peaty earth, cut by the stream, and chipped by the heat 
into cubes. Among other natural phenomena it was observed that, as 
we passed Westward over these Downs, the coating of clay became 
thinner; and that the South side of the hills is better clothed with 
verdure than the Northern one, owing probably to the rays of the sun 
falling less directly upon the soil, and therefore scorching it in a lower 
degree. Iron-stone was occasionally seen, and twice in one day the 
compass appeared to lose its polarity, without my being able to account 
for the circumstance. About two o’clock in the afternoon something 
like a water-spout was seen in the air, formed, however, only of vapour, 
instead of that solid and black aqueous pillar which is sometimes observed 
at sea, and there was no mass of cloud above it. At night, on one 
occasion, we perceived, in the absence of the moon, a thin red aura, 
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attended with a slight flashing, so transparent that the stars were seen 
through it with almost undiminished lustre. I was inclined to persuade 
myself that it might be the Aurora Australis, but that our latitude was 
too low to warrant the expectation of such a phenomenon ; it existed only 
about the zenith, without any particular brightness being discernible on 
the Southern verge of the horizon; and luminous appearances in the 
atmosphere are very common in the warmer regions. The heat of the 
day, under the influence of a sun almost directly over our heads, had 
been very oppressive, although the thermometer never rose above 65°. 
in the shade. 

Among the Birds which we noticed, were the Bustard, the Plover, 
Partridge, and Owl, a bird like the Wheatear, and several species un- 
known to any of our party. Some of these, in different degrees, bore some 
resemblance to the Stock-Dove, and it was remarked that few of them, 
or any other species, had been seen on the wing. During the heat of the 
day they hide themselves among the long grass, but in the cool hours of 
the morning appear upon the road, and the spots of ground destitute of 
herbage, in great variety and abundance. It is reported that when the 
Milho is ripe, they arrive in such vast flocks as to destroy, sometimes 
the whole of the crop. Along some of the bottoms, and in  shel- 
tered situations, we found occasionally coppices composed of brush-wood 
and stunted timber, which are here called Tiras do Mato; they contained 
the Orange, Laurels, Myrtles, and several other species of trees and 
shrubs common upon the coast, but the Cajti alone was seen scattered 
singly over wide open spaces, to endure, though not to flourish under, 
the climate of the Downs. We had travelled to-day twenty miles in a 
direction West North West, or West and by North; had been eight 
hours on horseback, and descended three hundred feet. 

Approaching so near to St. John, it was natural to inquire respecting 
those Gentlemen to whom I had been favoured with letters of introduc- 
tion. I requested also some account of the Estalagems or Inns of the 
place, and was assured, that with letters so addressed, it was impossible 


for me to make my abode at one of them; that it was not the custom of 
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the place, and would not be permitted. My hostess also told me that she 
was sister to one of the Gentlemen whose name I had mentioned, and 
knew that I was expected at the house of Senhor Auriliano Baptista 
d’ Araujo Magelhaens. Connecting what I now heard with the uniform 
declaration of my Guide, that he was under engagement to deliver me at 
a particular house, and with the mystery which appeared about my late 
fellow travellers, when they refused to admit of my company to the 
Villa, I began to suspect that though the whole might proceed from 
the most hospitable and kind intentions on the part of my friends, 
it would lead to some restraint upon that freedom which I love to 
possess in every place; and therefore determined when my _pro- 
mise was fulfilled, by riding directly to the house pointed out to me, 
to remove as soon as possible to a hotel, or to private lodgings. Accord- 
ingly having given orders to the people who attended me to be ready 
to proceed at two o’clock in the morning, I committed myself to rest in 
a well furnished bed room. 

The morning air was unpleasantly cold as we proceeded over some 
rough ground, by the light of a feeble moon, then in her last quarter, 
round whose disk was a singularly bright and broad Halo. Again I 
suffered extremely from thirst, and earnestly wished for the return of 
day-light, to show us some means of relief, having tried in vain to 
obtain it by carrying in my mouth a pebble, by chewing pieces of paper 
and of cloth. As the dawn advanced it appeared that we were travelling 
on a narrow dry ridge between the heads of steep ravines, down several 
of which on either hand the people went to seek a draught of water, 
but none was to be found. At length we dimly saw through the twilight 
aherd of cattle feeding, and hastened to reach them, but were again disap- 
pointed, not a drop of milk could be obtained from any one of them. 
While the sin rose in all its scorching splendour, after dispersing a dense 
fog, my torment increased beyond description, and was aggravated by 
the persuasion that we should find nothing to allay it before we 
reached the town. The cattle too, became so greatly oppressed that I 
was obliged to change the animal I rode two or three times, and the 
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people were widely scattered. One of them approaching, when 
just ready to faint I entreated him to take me by the shortest route 
possible to a house which then came in sight. There we procured a 
Cuya of water, and to this moment I remember the unspeakable grate- 
fulness of the draught. 

Returning to the road the suburbs of St. John soon began to appear. 
Here we proposed to wait till the rest of the party joined us. In 
dismounting I happened to cast my eye upon the spot where my right 
foot would have alighted, and there beheld a snake of the most venom- 
ous kind; had my foot touched it, I probably should there, or not far 
from thence, have ended my journey. In attempting to kill the 
reptile, we roused another, and the Negro as well as myself were glad 
to set our feet pon a spot uncovered by herbage. 

The man proposed conducting me about a quarter of a mile further, 
to the Church of Bom Fim, which stands upon the extreme brow of 
a hill overlooking the town. “ Now Sir,” he said, with evident 
self complacency, “ I have obeyed my orders, hither I have conducted 
you that you might have the best possible view of the place at once.” 

At that time the Church was surrounded with no walls or buildings, 
but with a great number of Dobés, arranged in the manner of new 
made bricks near our kilns. These also are bricks of a much larger 
description, prepared for building, by baking them in the sun, and I 
believe were intended for enlarging the Church. As this, without any 
arrangement of my own, had become the appointed rendezvous of the 
baggage mules, which were far behind, and as it was out of all etiquette 
that I could enter the town with a long beard and dusty boots, I sent 
to it for some milk, and laying myself down upon the steps of the 
Church there fell fast asleep. It was then six o’clock, and I continued 
in sound repose until nearly nine. In the meantime the baggage had 
arrived, a complete dressing room had been prepared for me among the 
bricks, all hands had been set to work to clean the mules and their 
equipage. My favourite Stallion, which had been distressed that morning, 
and changed for a mule, now appeared equipped with his English saddle 
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and bridle, and quite clean and fresh, for it seemed out of order also that I 
should enter the town mounted on any inferior animal. Upon the whole 
it was manifestly intended by the servants that we should make a grand 
entrée; but as this did not suite my taste, I employed the dressing room 
in shaving and changing my linen, dismissed three of the men singly; 
with the fourth descended into the town, and quickly reached the house 
of my friend. 

I had ridden that day fifteen miles, in a course about West by North, 
decreased our elevation seven hundred feet, and completed two hundred 
and sixty-five miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
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ABOUT two hundred feet below the Church of Bom Fim lay 
the Villa of St. John D’ El Rey. The first epithet by which it is 
distinguished denotes that it is a town of the second order, inferior only 
to a city, and furnished with all the offices suitable to such a rank. 
From the spot where we halted are distinctly seen many of the streets, 
the course of a broad shallow river running through the place, the two 
bridges by which the stream is crossed, all the public buildings, and most 
of the private houses; among the latter that of my friend Auriliano was 
conspicuous, being distinguished, like several others, by glazed windows 
and other marks of superiority. The intermixture of numerous churches 
with the houses, of red tiles unblackened by smoke, of roofs undeformed 
by chimneys, of walls rendered clean and bright by plaster and white- 
washing, of the grey pavement in the streets, the yellow sands of the 
river, and the green shrubbery of the gardens, formed a curious and 
interesting picture. As a whole the town is compact, its form nearly 
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circular, and its situation and size are much like those of Halifax, in 
Yorkshire. The surrounding scenery is roughly mountainous, and exhibits 
a strange mixture of roundly formed hills and broken rocks, of barren- 
ness and verdure, of poverty of soil and richness of vegetation, of gardens 
in adesert, and of comfort amidst desolation. After gazing with wonder 
and delight upon a landscape so singular, I reflected—is this the town of 
which, for ten years past, I have heard so much! Where can its well 
known extensive business be transacted ? Where the goods it receives 
be consumed? Where are the residences of its merchants, their ware- 
houses and shops? Where the habitations of their customers and 
servants? Where the culture which yields them supplies, and furnishes 
a surplus for export ? 

Having enjoyed for a time this fine bird’s eye view of the place, 
having dressed myself and dismissed the servants, I mounted, proceeded 
down the hill, and rode to the house of my friend, where I was cordially 
and courteously received. He was evidently surprised, and seemed 
disappointed at my early appearance, being ready to set off with some 
other friends to Estiva, where they understood I should that day dine. 
Sincerely glad that such ceremony had been prevented, though grateful 
for the intended civility, I willingly availed myself of other marks of 
kindness, and was soon completely domesticated in his house. im 

When entering the town I noticed that the figures over the last 
door in the street were 887, and concluded that this was the exact 
number of thresholds in the place, for it is the custom of the Brazilians 
to enumerate the entrances, and not the houses themselves. The general 
appearance of St. John is that of all Portuguese towns of the same 
class; the houses are low, whitewashed, and furnished with latticed 
windows; the streets are narrow, crooked, far from uniform, and very 
slippery, being paved with large smooth blue stones, with a channel in 
the middle. The site of the buildings is so irregular that they overtop 
and overlook each other, the conspicuous points being selected for public 
offices and the best private houses. Most of these have painted window- 
shutters, if not also glazed windows, and communicate a gaiety and 
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airyness to the town which it would otherwise want. In the midst of 
it rans a wide shallow stream, over which are thrown two good stone 
bridges. There is no public market-place, and the shops are generally 
_small and dark, destitute of windows like those of Rio de Janeiro, and 
for the most part well furnished with goods. 

Among the Churches, thirteen in number, there is a sort ae Metro- 
politap, situated near the principal street, and built in Teipé, or Paysan, 
whieh, notwithstanding its mean exterior, contains some extraordinary 
ornaments. On the right side of the Altar is a beautiful copy, from 
one of the old masters, of the Last Supper; on the left is an equally 
beautiful representation of Mary washing the feet of Jesus, and, in 
compartments beneath them, are some tolerable paintings, from bad 
designs, of the falling Manna in the Wilderness, and other subjects 
taken from the Old Testament. The ceiling of this Church, which is 
arched, has lately been painted at the sole charge of a merchant in the 
town. The colours are excellent, but do not harmonize among them- 
selves, and, being composed chiefly of red, yellow, and blue, appear 
gaudy, and correspond only with the Brazilian taste. In the centre is a 
figure of the patron Saint, Nossa Senhora de Pilar, and the Arms of 
Portugal; above the cornice, on the right, occupying the whole length 
of the nave, are the Four Evangelists, and alternately with them an 
angel, standing in a sort of projecting pulpit, while their subordinate 
coadjutors in the salvation of men, occupying less conspicuous stations, 
are placed in recesses. Immediately over the Orchestra, and under the 
protection of St. John, the artist has contrived to introduce a portrait of 
the gentleman at whose expense the work was executed. On the 
opposite side of the ceiling, and the left of the altar, are subjects of a 
different kind. ‘There appear representations of Priests and Friars, with 
allegorical allusions to visions and divine communications with which 
they were favoured, The idea of inspiration is expressed in this singular 
manner :—from a small cloud proceeds a speaking-trumpet, whose sound, 
represented by strong yellow rays, falls directly upon the ear of the 
priest to whom the supernatural information is addressed. The young 
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man who has thus displayed his skill is a native of the country, and 
has never seen an oil painting except those which the Churches of St. 
John contain : his works, therefore, ought not to be examined with the 
severity of criticism: his outline and expression are good, his penciling. 
coarse, and the figures want relief; their attributes, as might be expected, 
are often incorrect, and display a want of judgment, taste, and science. 
Like most men of genius he is poor, paints for trifling sums, and, should 
he continue here, must ever remain a miserable dependant. ie 

The Church, which surpasses all the others in external appearance, 
although not in rank, is that of St. Francisco, which stands in a mode- 
rately sized square in the best part of the town, but, like several others 
of the sacred edifices, it is unfinished; yet we attended divine worship 
there, among scaffolding and cranes, and beheld a congregation far 
more serious and attentive, both to prayers and sermon, than I had ever 
observed in any other Catholic country, or place of Roman Catholic 
devotion. 

This Church, when finished, will make a handsome appearance; 
it is built of granite, and will display a front ornamented with two 
towers, and a sculptured representation of St. Francisco’s sufferings. 
The other, which has been described, at present is furnished with only 
one tower, which stands detached from it, but preparations are making 
to rebuild the front with two steeples, which, according to the plan 
exhibited, will be tall and well proportioned. <A third of these edifices, 
yet unconsecrated, is likewise in a state of forwardness, constructed of 
sand-stone, which contains a quantity of iron, but is not yet ready for 
public service, and the work seems to proceed heavily. In a fourth, 
which owing to some oversight or delay, I did not enter, there are said 
to be.many splendid ornaments, and an interior entirely covered with 
gold. In some of the steeples are hung bells of considerable weight, a 
circumstance which greatly surprised me, because each of them must 
have been conveyed from the coast and up the mountains, supported 
between mules in the manner of a bier. In the cause of Religion, how- 
ever, the early Brazilians have overcome great difficulties, and rendered 
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their churches the best, and almost the only good specimens of archi- 
tectural ‘taste. 

The Government-house is a large substantial building, two stories 
high, well situated both for observing what passes in the town, and for 
the dispatch of public business. Adjoining to it are the public offices, 
which form one side of an unfinished Plaza, or square, some plain 
substantial houses stand on the other, and in the centre the pillar of 
public execution ; one of which is placed, in terrorem, in some frequented 
part of every town in the province. Here it is surmounted by a figure 
of Minerva, holding a drawn and lifted sabre in her right hand, instead 
of a spear, and in her left the scales of Justice, not hoodwinked indeed, 
nor displaying calm firmness in her attitude and features, but exhibiting 
all the fierceness of Mars when enraged. 

The Jail is situated in the principal street, a large and strong 
building, ugly and comfortless, as perhaps it ought to be; dirty and dis- 
gusting, as might be expected from the manners and habits of the people. 
Its inmates are numerous, always visible through broad, unglazed, 
grated windows, and perpetually begging. The charges against them 
are mostly capital, and among these none so common as assassination. 

Of a very different description is the Misericordia, or House of 
Mercy, an,excellent establishment, conveniently arranged, kept in good 
repair, and, being in a great measure supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, speaks favourably for the general character of the town. Its 
funds are well administered, and generally employed in aiding about 
fifty poor patients, all of whom are males. They are admitted without 
distinction or inquiry, except such as relate to their disease and distress. 
When the present Governor came into office, this Charity was in the 
worst state of management, and its affairs involved and intricate. He 
succeeded, after a struggle of more than two years, in placing it upon 
a respectable footing, and by these means brought medical aid within 
the reach of those who were perishing for want of it, and diffused, 
through the Town and the Comarca under his care, the warmest senti- 


ments of gratitude. It was nearly a year since this triumph over villany 
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and cruelty was obtained, and the people were now preparing to com= 
memorate it by a public dinner within the building. <A full length 
‘picture of the Governor, in his robes, had been painted privately for the 
occasion, by the young artist already mentioned ; and a few respectable men, 
at whose suggestion and charge it had been provided, allowed me to see it. 
The resemblance to the worthy original was a good one, but, in other 
respects, the picture was extremely defective, and must derive much of 
its merit from the mode in which it was to be exhibited. The plan was 
to give a pleasing surprise to the company on the festal‘day, by suddenly 
displaying it over the chair of the President. ‘The good people of St. 
John love to compliment by stealth, and this is not the only instance in 
which they have gratified their taste. 

On paying my visit of ceremony, to present my passport to the 
Governor, the Desembargador Manoel Ignacio de Mello e Souza, I found 
his person about the middle size, broad and stout, he possessed a coun- 
tenance singularly expressive of good temper and ease, was. lively, 
active, unobservant of forms, and exhibited those manners which are 
peculiarly agreeable to strangers. In his apartment I again met my new 
French acquaintance, who had preceded me a few minutes on the same 
errand, and was now dressed in the uniform of the National Institute. 
The character of the Governor soon displayed itself; not merely in the 
frankness of his manners towards strangers, and the easy terms upon 
which he admitted to his presence every respectable individual of the 
place, but also by the kind notice which he took of a poor sickly Indian 
boy, who had accidentally seated himself upon the steps of the house; 
the tender interest. which the condition of this poor outcast excited, in 
the bosom of a person whom fortune had placed so much above him, 
quite won my heart, and rivetted my esteem for a man so gentle 
and humane, nor had I occasion afterwards to detract my respect. Asa 
friend he was warm and sincere, as a judge upright and inflexible. 
In the latter respect his character, just before, had been put to a severe 
trial, by the appearance of a person at his tribunal who had till then 
shared his esteem, and for whose acquittal great interest had been made; 
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nevertheless he suffered not the friend to usurp the seat of justice, but 
passed an unmitigated sentence. On this account some were disposed 
to think him severe, yet besides the satisfaction arising from the con- 
sciousness of having done what was right, he possessed the respect, the 
affection, and blessings of the people. Without reserve, parade, or 
affectation, he showed himself among them, and was every where 
received as their guardian and friend. 

On one occasion, when walking with him in the streets, and observing 
the respect with which he was every where received, the familiarity, 
which he loved and encouraged, induced me to say to him, “ you are 
“ the greatest tyrant with whom I am acquainted, you hold this people 
“in more complete subjection than the sword could possibly give you.” 
His reply was, “ They are a good people, easily governed, and I am 
«fond of being loved by them.” A striking instance of their mutual 
satisfaction had occurred a short time before. Governors are appointed 
for three years only, and then removed; but in this case both parties, 
without the slightest acquaintance with the purpose of each other, had 
solicited from the Court a renewal of the term, and the petitions met 
in the Secretary of State’s Office. The jealous Almeida would, for this 
sole reason, have refused the request, concluding that the Governor 
was too amiable and too popular ; fortunately the Minister of the day acted 
upon different principles, and willingly assented to the reappointment. 

I soon had the honour of being invited to this gentleman’s table, 
and met there the civil and military officers of the place, with several 
other of the principal inhabitants. It was spread in a style of substantial 
hospitality, devoid of affected superiority and unnecessary parade. No 
stiff formality was admitted, but the company appeared as much at ease 
asin the house of a private individual and an equal. All seemed to 
enjoy, and to give unfeigned satisfaction. The part of the entertainment 
which made most impression upon my mind was the dessert, into which 
were introduced twenty-nine different sorts of native fruits, preserved in 
sugar, the growth and manufacture of the neighbourhood. Many of 


them to me were new, and a white Tangerine Orange attracted attention 
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both by its singular colour and excellent flavour. The season of fruits 
commences in Necember, and is said to be very abundant, a represent- 
ation which cannot be reasonably doubted, because attested by the 
luxuriant appearance of the trees, and the favourable nature of the 
climate. 

There are in St. John about six thousand inhabitants, of which only 
one-third are white people, the rest being negroes and mulattoes. For 
their employment and support there are no manufactures, except a small 
one of broad brimmed woollen hats, peculiar to the mining districts and 
excellent in their kind. In the adjoining country a large quantity of 
cotton-cloth is made from a native produce, and serves for ordinary 
clothing. The shops occupy, if it may be called occupation, their 
proportion of the inhabitants, and others are employed on their farms, 
travel with troops, or fill places of public trust. Priests and Lawyers 
appear to be numerous here, as well as other places under the Portuguese 
Crown, beyond what the legitimate calls of Religion and Justice can 
require. There are no busy faces, no bustle of occupation, no blacks 
plying for hire, no tones of persons crying articles of daily and general 
consumption for sale, but one general appearance of vacancy, listlessness, 
and lounging. All white people are privileged, by their colour, to live 
free from toil. The employments of gentlemen seldom call them out of 
doors, and females of respectable stations and character are not accus- 
tomed to show themselves in the streets. eo 

West of the town some of the poorer sort of people employ 
themselves in the broad shallows of the river, collecting the Cascalho, 
or rounded pieces of quartz, which the stream brings down, breaking 
them, examining the fragments, and washing them-in a bowl, in order 
to discover and extract any portion of the precious metals which they 
may contain. Others take up the mere sand from the bed of the river, 
and wash it for the same purpose, while others, again, dig a hole in the 
stream, or else divert the current into one prepared on its brink. When 
the hollow is filled with fresh sand they take it out, submit it to the 
same petty process, and call this mining, Still further, in the same 
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direction, is a considerable work extending over several acres of ground, 
established with the same view, but conducted in a different mode. It 
is formed on the declivity of a gentle hill, and rises only a few yards 
above the neighbouring meadows. The soil is composed of red clay, 
in which is imbedded a large quantity of quartz, which appears to have 
been subjected to some degree of friction, but not enough to give it that 
form which is generally denominated rounded. The crown and face of 
the hillock are cut into trenches, with perpendicular sides about two feet 
deep, eighteen inches wide, and as many distant from each other. Into 
these a stream of water is conducted, which, separating the clay from 
the stone, and carrying it off to the lower ground, leaves the pebbles in 
the trenches. These are taken out and carefully examined, broken into 
fragments, where there is any appearance of advantage, and washed in 
the bowls as before. I examined a great quantity of the spar, but 
found it quite as difficult to detect metallic appearances as I had done 
formerly to distinguish the copper contained in the dross at Amlwch, 
which was evident to a practised eye. Works of this kind are called 
Lavras de talha aberta, and are sometimes conducted upon a very exten- 
sive scale, 

From the poor creatures, who in these modes loiter their time away 
searching for the precious metal, up through the various ranks of society 
to the most wealthy, nearly all the people of the place are engaged in 
mining speculations, or in some way connected with them, and, if we 
may judge from appearances, gain from them only a miserable compen- 
sation. Many have lost, in late years, the wealth which their predecessors 
had acquired, and some are fallen into absolute ruin; not, I should 
imagine, because the mines are exhausted, the rivers bring down sands 
less rich than formerly, or because the cascalho is more difficult to find, 
or yields a smaller proportion of gold; but because labour has become 
higher, the price of slaves is advanced, agricultural produce is more in 
request, and has given a value to the surface of estates. The 
ideas, too, of the people, are undergoing a revolution, that common 
change which the establishment of the Government in Brazil has 
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introduced ; new scenes are hereby opened, and new views suggested 
and encouraged. 

The individual Mine which gave being to this town, and raised it to 
celebrity, whence such masses of wealth have been extracted, and such 
treasures poured into Portugal as astonished every other kingdom of 
Europe, is situated within the town, very near to the Government- 
house. It is nothing more than a deep pit, with perpendicular sides, 
about twenty-five feet over, and nearly round, formed in a whitish sort 
of sand-stone, which contains some pyrites. Its situation is, as it were, 
in the focus of the hills, which rise in great majesty behind it, and form 
the Serro of Lenheiro. The waters, in the rainy season, descending 
from these heights, congregate and centre in this pit. Artificial channels 
are also cut, in various directions, and some of them to a great distance, 
to convey to the same spot waters which would not naturally find their 
way thither. Thus, by nature and art, the pit is filled when rain falls, 
by the superficial waters, and the surplus passes over the Northern 
brink, where it has worn some rough and irregular channels, and after 
flowing little more than a hundred yards, down the side of a steep 
declivity, attains the level of the river. At my first visit to this natural 
storehouse of treasures all its channels were dry, and the stagnant water, 
of a dirty green colour, did not rise to within ten feet of the brink. 
This reservoir is said to be common property, a source whence any one 
may extract what he can find. During the dry season, therefore, a 
number of people sometimes determine to set slaves to work with chain- 
pumps, to draw out as much of the water as they can, and then grope 
in the hollows of the uneven bottom for the metal which it may contain. 
On such occasions it is soon found that there is evidently some commu- 
nication with the interior waters of the mountain, for if the labour be 
intermitted, the water in the pit returns to its usual elevation. 

This circumstance perpetually deters the people from commencing 
such operations, because they are always expensive, and may be unavail- 
ing. A general opinion is entertained that the waters of the mine are 
connected with those of the river, and that it is necessary to exhaust the | 
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one before the other can be freed. It was in vain to observe against this 
hypothesis that the surface of the water in the pit is at least fifty feet 
above that of the river, that this circumstance clearly proves that no 
subterranean communication exists between them, and that, if there 
were one, the mine would naturally drain itself. Equally vain was it to 
speak of easier and completer methods of exhausting the water, either 
by cutting down the front of the pit facing the river, by perforating 
the hill near the bottom, where the drain would not be more than a 
hundred yards long; by the use of syphons, for which the form of the 
hill is admirably adapted ; or by placing a platform over the water, and 
using dumb rakes in the form of spoons, for collecting the gold-dust, or 
fitted with nets for raising the cascalho. This, indeed, appeared the 
most feasible mode, but the people were satisfied with remarking, that 
the English always had extraordinary methods of doing things, which 
Brazilians did not understand. I am inclined, however, to hope, that 
the grand reason why the Mine is so much neglected, while all 
speak with enthusiasm of the treasures concealed in it, is that the 
people find human labour may be more profitably employed upon other 
objects. 

Tam not aware that a professed Mineralogist, even in the period 
when the Mine was most productive, ever examined the Serro of Len- 
heiro with a view of ascertaining the first sources whence the gold is 
obtained, or the mode of its formation; and even now it must be done, 
if done at all, only by a lover of science. The people immediately 
interested are too ignorant for such an undertaking, and those remotely 
concerned can procure the wealth without the labour of investigation : 
my own remarks must necessarily be imperfect and unsatisfactory. To 
discuss this interesting subject as it merits, we ought closely to investi- 
gate the structure and composition of the granitic and gneisseous moun- 
tains, and particularly those veins of quartz which run through them in 
planes more or less inclined to the horizon, This substance appears to 
me to have been formed, in a period long .since passed away, from the 
component parts of water and the matter which it has held in solution ; 
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for the veins all tend to some larger one, and finally terminate in a 
general mass, which now fills what appears to have been a passage or 
chamber in the body of the mountain, and which, according to the 
language of Brazilian Miners, may be called the caldeirao or centre, or 
perhaps nucleus of the quartz. These veins, I conceive to be the only 
natural beds of Gold; the matrix in which it is formed, though not 
always enriched with metal, and in many respects answering to some- 
what similar veins, in a different kind of mountains, where Lead is 
discovered. 

The Serro of which we are speaking seems to be composed internally 
of a soft kind of gneiss, which is remarkably full of narrow veins of 
quartz, running through it in planes nearly perpendicular to the horizon. 
In these alone, and in no other part of the mountain, the gold is found 
in its matrix, running through the spar in small threads, or filling up 
every interstice which it finds between the crystals so completely as to 
appear like metal fused and poured into a mould, of which it takes the 
exact form. From these and other appearances, therefore, I am inclined — 
to think, that Gold is produced by the action of water upon quartz 
already existing, under some peculiar and yet unknown modifications. 
If the metal had existed as a native and completely formed substance, 
among the soft rudiments of the spar, which are sometimes, even at this 
period, discovered, it would most likely have been detected there, which 
I believe has never been the case; and if the precious metallic particles, 
by the hardening and crystalizing of these rudiments, have been thrown 
into.a more compact and tangible form, they must remain hidden in the 
veins until these are themselves worn down, reduced, and broken. The 
common Cascalho of the country which contains gold, seems indeed to 
consist of the fragments of those veins which have been by some means 
broken up, perhaps several ages ago, rolled about by the action of water 
in agitation, and buried by it among the clays which have composed its 
bed. These fragments and half rounded masses, it isevident, must have 
contained the metal completely formed before the period of their disrup- 
ture, however long it may have been since that event took place; never- 
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* theless none of these cases prove that the process has not been continually 
going on, and that there is no recently formed gold. Old Miners say, 
that it grows, that beds formerly wrought contain now a larger 
quantity than it is possible to suppose their ancestors would have 
left in them; to me, however, the evidence of this is by no means 
satisfactory. ‘eo 

On the upper surface of this Serro, and even on most of the clays 
over which we passed, as has been frequently noted, there is a large 
quantity of Feldspar and Quartz in nodules, yet it is said that no Gold 

- was ever found among them; indeed these nodules seem to me to have 
been formed in a very different period, and by avery different process, 
from that which has produced the auriferous veins. That none but 
these veins are the natural and native beds of the metal, I think must 
be evident to all who have examined the mines with care, and I hope 
will,be rendered probable to those who may attend to the descriptions of 
them, which shall presently be given; yet these veins are so narrow, so 
hard, so little affected by the action of water, and so completely secured 
from attrition of every kind, except on their outer edges, that it is impos- 
sible to suppose the quantity which has been obtained from the Mine 
of St. John’s should be derived only from the veins which terminate in 
it. A portion of precious dust must have existed in the soil of the 
mountain, and have been brought down from the surface by the waters 
which have flowed over it. It was placed there, I conceive, by the 
same means as the mica was, when the solid rocks were decomposed. 

The Caldeiraos, or those parts in the body of the mountains where 
the metal exists in large masses and almost pure, are of two kinds: those 
in the solid Granitic Rocks seem to be the chambers, whither the men- 
struum which held in solution the precious ore, has tended, where it has 
rested and deposited the metal with which it was saturated: those 
which are found in the softer mountains appear to be of later formation, 
were probably the lower parts in the bed of a current, a lake, or the 
ocean, whither the heavy metal, previously existing in the form of dust, 


among the mud of its bottom, has tended, and been finally collected. 
> N 
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Upon the whole, it seems to me, that all Gold found in the state of 
dust, whether it be in the beds of rivers, among soils or sands, or even 
schist, has been subject to the action of water, and removed from the 
body, or matrix, in which it was first formed. Hence probably it is, 
that we find it more abundantly in valleys, than on the summits and 
sides of hills, and in masses either at considerable depths under the 
surface of mountains, or near that of low levels, and never in such 
a form in any other situation. 

Where the objects of pursuit are Gold and Diamonds, it might have 
been expected, that all the energies of the mind would have been called 
into action, to contrive means for facilitating labour, and for profiting to 
the utmost by the munificence of nature; yet it is true, that though an 
insatiable thirst after this kind of wealth has been excited, it is almost 
impossible for a person resident in England, to conceive how ignorant 
the Brazilians are, in respect to the mechanical means of mining. «It is 
not, as has been hinted before, that the people are naturally deficient 
in mental powers, or even destitute of that energy which would enable 
them in most cases to excel; but they have few or no machines, they 
have not been conversant with the objécts of Experimental Philosophy, 
they have never been accustomed to contemplate nature, and to follow 
her into dark recesses. Many of them consider all such knowledge and 
pursuits as evil, and have not yet lost their dread of conjurors and 
wizzards. A Priesthood, almost as ignorant as that of the darkest 
ages, maintains its influence over their minds, contrives to keep itself 
from the light, and to diffuse a constantly operating horror among the 
people, of the very name at Philosophy. It is not possible to describe 
how vacant and listless, under such circumstances, the human mind may 
become, how debased and circumscribed its powers. 

The Caza de Fundicam, or Royal Smelting-house for Gold, is a 
good substantial edifice, finely placed upon elevated ground. Hither 
all the metal found in the neighbourhood, and I believe in the whole 
Comarea, must be brought for the purpose of being smelted, and 
paying the duty levied upon it, which amounts to one-fifth part of the 
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gross weight. Here also the whole business of refining, assaying, mark- 
ing, and issuing the Bar with its proper certificate, is carried on with 
the greatest formality and precision. The smelting is more imperfectly 
executed perhaps, yet done with greater dispatch, than I have found it 
in the first Refinery in London. Formerly it was usual to estimate the 
quantity sent in monthly, to be refined, by quintals, and the Royal Fifth 
by arrobas, but now only by marks. According to general opinion, the 
quantity of Gold extracted from the earth is much smaller than it for- 
merly was; as a friend to the country I bope it may be so, and that the 
inhabitants find a more profitable employment in cultivating the soil, 
than in grubbing for metal among its pebbles. The facilities for smug- 
gling, however, it ought to be remarked, are greatly increased, and 
where heavy and impolitic taxes are levied, they will certainly be evaded. 
This the Government cannot discern, or will not amend, and probably 
must be schooled many years longer ere it will learn the most common 
principles of political arithmetic. 

Here accounts relating to Gold are kept in marks, ounces, oitaves, 
and vintems, twelve vintems being equal to one oitave, or eighth part 
of an ounce, and eight ounces to one mark. ‘The integral weight or 
ounce, of the metal, when pure, or twenty-four carats fine, and when the 
Royal Claim or Fifth has been satisfied, is estimated at 13,0904 Reis, 
which at an Exchange of sixty-pence per milreis, gives three pounds five 
shillings and five-pence half-penny, nearly as the Sterling value of pure 
Gold, when issued from the Smelting-house; or for British Standard Gold, 
which is only twenty-two carats fine, less than three Pounds Sterling 
per ounce. The relative value of évery quality of ‘gold may be easily 
found by multiplying the number of carats by 75, or otherwise, at one 
operation, by using as a multiplier the number 130.9166. which gives 
the product in British farthings. Hence it is evident, that the intrinsic 
value of gold, when taken from the earth, and without any duty 
being paid upon it, is something less than forty-eight shillings per 
ounce for British Standard, or that quality which is twenty-two 
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This is the rate at which Gold is delivered into the Treasury at 
Rio de Janeiro, there it is coined and re-issued, either in pieces of 6,400 
Reis each, or 4,000 Reis each; the former yielding to the Treasury, at 
the exchange already quoted, a fraction more than seventy-five shillings 
and nine-pence three farthings, and the latter a trifle less than eighty-four 
shillings and five-pence half-penny. It may be proper to add, for the sake 
of those who may wish to verify these calculations, that both coins are 
issued at the Standard quality of twenty-two carats, that one of the 
pieces ought to weigh nine pennyweights and five grains, and the other 
five pennyweights and four grains; but the late coinages of both these 
pieces are too light. 

It has also happened for several years past, owing at first to the 
extraordinary value of Bullion in Europe during the war, and latterly to 
the demand for it in the East, which was checked by the removal of the 
Government from Lisbon, and which has since revived with unprecedented 
vigour, that no quantity of Gold can be obtained for export without 
paying a premium to the holder of ten per cent. upon the larger pieces, 
and one per cent, upon the smaller, and with this encumbrance it actually 
left the shores of Brazil in 1818. By advices received from Rio, dated 
June 3d, 1820, this premium is quoted at the extraordinary rate of six- 
teen to seventeen per cent. while the commercial exchange has fallen 
to fifty-eight pence per Milreis. On the 16th June it is quoted at 17 and 
18 Pe cent. and silver also proportionably higher. 

That this increased value of Gold is likely to be general anal perma- 
nent, appears from these circumstances. While the produce of Bra- 
zilian Mines has advanced sixteen or seventeen per cent. that which is 
obtained from other parts of South America, has in the same time, risen 
more than twenty, and the demand for it at that rate is in the East, the 
very quarter of the world whence Europe was formerly supplied with 
the precious metals. And in addition to this, Silver, however low we 
may be disposed to esteem it in London, is higher, in the neighbourhagg 
of the Mines, than it was ten years ago, by full one-fifth of its former 
value, i, e. the Half-Doubloons of Spain have advanced in the proportion of 
108 to 130 or 132. Silver from 75 to 90 or 91. 
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These proportions would have found no place here if the value of 
Gold and other precious metals affected only Brazil, or the Continent 
of South America. To me it appears time for the British Legislature to 
adopt some prompt and decisive measures, which shall localize and fix 
that kind of wealth which is more immediately connected with commerce; 
for it will not only appear a political solecism, if it shall hereafter be 
found that the first commercial nation in the world had little or no con- 
troul over the Bullion Market, and was in this respect at least, depen- 
dant upon foreigners; but if the Public Debt of Britain, which I will 
not call enormous, be ever paid off by Bullion or Coin, or any thing 
which they can represent, every advance in these articles must prove an 
additional burden to the people. 

The Caza de Fundi¢am at St. John D’ EI Rey, acts also as a sort 
of Bank to the Comarca. Here Government Notes, payable on demand, 
are issued for sums as low as a shilling, and in their appearance, paper, 
and engraving, are so wretched as to be little better than our Turn- 
pike-tickets. It is not extraordinary, therefore, that many forgeries of 
them should occur, nor that a general distrust respecting them should 
prevail. It has been said, that some of them received from the house in 
one day, even without changing hands, have been refused and dishon- 
oured there the next. Certainly frauds exist, and as certainly the Insti- 
tution has its eyes fixed upon the deceptions which are practised, without 
being able always to prevent or detect them. I saw there some curious 
modes by which attempts had been made to smuggle Gold Dust, and 
others which were intended to impose upon the ignorant purchasers of 
that metal. Accounts respecting the Notes are kept in Reis and Milreis, 
but the sums for which they are issued are adapted to the Pataca of 320 
Reis each; and a Copper Vintem is used of forty Reis instead of twenty, 
its value in other Provinces. The Vintem of Gold, which has been 
mentioned before, is equal in value to six grains in weight of the metal 
when pure. 

Notwithstanding the appesivaniess, ‘which have been already noticed, 
of @ great want of occupation in the streets of St. John, this town, 
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besides the trade in Gold, enjoys a considerable share in the commerce 
of the country. The Imports consist chiefly of British Manufactures, 
and not only is the value of them at present great, but the demand must 
increase with the population, the culture, and the wealth of the district, 
which requires substantial clothing, and is learning to relish domestic 
comforts. ‘These Imports are paid for entirely by the productions of the 
country, such as Oxen, Horses, and Mules; Bacon, Cheese, and Fowls; 
Cotton, Sugar, and Coffee; with some few Manufactured Articles, as 
Cotton-Cloth, Hats, and Leather; to the list must also be added Gold and 
Precious Stones. Formerly, the trade with Rio produced a balance 
against the town and Comarca, and the debt was estimated at forty 
thousand Crusadoes. Since the arrival of the Court, the value of pro- 
duce is so much increased, that, not only is the debt liquidated, but the 
country has become a creditor of the city to a large amount. This 
commerce is carried on chiefly by four regular troops, each consisting 
of about fifty mules, which commonly make eight journeys in a year. 

A prevailing notion has been mentioned, that the quantity of Gold 
found here is greatly diminished. It is probably true, yet at the depar- 
ture of one of these troops, I was astonished to see the number of 
bars brought in. The burdens were frequently as large as a female slave 
could conveniently carry in her arms, they were generally loosely tied 
up in cotton bags, and carried about with little care or suspicion, although 
the slave herself, and every one she met were perfectly aware of their 
value. When property like this can thus move about with such security, 
is it not an evidence that slavery itself cannot be felt as a very heavy 
burden ? 

Owing to the system which is adopted by the Government respecting 
Gold, and particularly the transmission of it directly to the Treasury, 
the scarcity of metallic currency is here very great, and the value of 
produce, notwithstanding its advance from what it formerly was, is 
relatively low. In consequence, the expenses of living are very reason- 
able; all the elegancies of life which the country can afford may be 
obtained for one hundred and fifty pounds a-year; and those who live 
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in the greatest splendour do not spend thrice that sum; few even double 
it. The people live, indeed, chiefly upon beef, bacon, pulse, and other 
vegetables. They have excellent wheaten bread, but prefer the flour of 
the mandioca root, and preparations from Indian corn. While remaining 
in the house a very slight clothing is all that is necessary or desirable; 
when riding, visiting, or wishing to appear in form, a long coarse woollen 
coat, generally blue or brown, is put on, and at night a covering of still 
coarser woollen is used. 

The slight concerns of business and domestic management occupy 
most families during the morning. At noon dinner is usually taken, and 
quickly afterwards the heat renders the siesta pleasant until about four 
o’clock, when gentlemen dress and pay visits of ceremony. In the 
evening both sexes meet at some friendly house, and join in the sprightly 
dance, or in games of cards which require little exercise either of the 
judgment or memory. During my visit there was a succession of parties 
of this kind; some of them were protracted to a late hour, and all had 
for their object less of show and parade than of real enjoyment. A 
desire of happiness, social and reasonable, appeared to me the main 
spring which actuated this agreeable town, and never did any society, 
with which I have been familiar, so fully or so easily attain its object. 
The good temper and conciliatory manners of the Governor were con- 
_ sidered, and perhaps truly, as the circumstance which mainly contributed 
to this enviable state of things. 

Though there is a great want of education among the people of St, 
John, they possess their full share of good sense, and many of them 
have discernment enough to be aware of their deficiencies, and candour 
enough to lament them. The want of books, masters, and intercourse, 
is their general misfortune, and very slowly, I fear, will it be removed. 
Among the superior classes manners, although not polished, are easy 
and agreeable ; the people possess good tempers and independent 
spirits, display less intrigue and more sincerity than in this part of the 
world are usually found ; nevertheless it must be acknowledged that 
their wish to please sometimes inclines them to flattery : they are lively, 
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fond of dancing, friendly and kind. The lower orders are said to be 
here, as in most other places, idle and profligate, yet there are no beg- 
gars, except a few to whom a licepce of mendicity is given for a certain 
time, as a mitigation of honest poverty or unusual distress. The families 
are, for the most part, patriarchal. Slaves are generally born in the 
houses of their masters, and the evils of their condition are mitigated as 
much as possible ; even the purchased negroes have as much ee 
as their minds and their tempers will allow of. 

The Military of this Comarca, as in every other part of Brazil, 
consists chiefly of Militia, formed here into a corps of Cavalry, of which 
every free man is expected to become a member. Hence every principal 
person in St. John holds a commission, as colonel, lieutenant, captain, 
eT or ensign, which is the order of their rank, and is remarkably 
tenacious of his military distinctions, even in the common concerns of 
business. Herein we trace the remains of institutions which were neces- 
sary when their ancestors obtained and preserved their possessions by 
the sword; but which are now become, from the quiet state of the 
country, with respect to miners and merchants at least, little more than 
honorary appellations. Soldiers of the line are pressed into the service 
from among the poorer classes of peasantry ; the whole is under the 
command of a lieutenant, but seldom called together, and are ill discip- 
lined—soldiers in little more than name. In 1815 and 1816, Government 
adopted the plan of drawing regular troops from this part of the 
Continent, to supply the armies of Rio Grande do Sul and Monte Video; 
but the men always marched with reluctance, deserted when they found 
an opportunity, and were sometimes mutinous. Nevertheless in 1817, 
during the insurrection at Pernambuco, a very valuable body of Te 
troops did duty in Rio. 

Many of the merchants in St. John have houses out of town, at 
which they spend a great part of their time. These are pleasantly 
situated on eminences, commanding fine views of the country, or in 
deep valleys which intersect it: the vale of St. Joze contains the greatest 
number of them, and is undoubtedly the most delightful. At that of 
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Senhor John Baptista Machado, who, from his great wealth, has acquired 
the nick-name of Half-Million, we found a charming display of the 
beauties of nature, but none of those accommodations with which the 
abodes of the plainest English tradesmen abound. The rooms were 
long, but unfurnished and dirty; there was no glass in the windows, nor 
offices out of doors, suitable to the rank of the owner, yet he was 
the only person in the vicinity who kept a carriage. His horses were 
good, and though an old man, he rode them with spirit. His garden 
contains probably two acres of ground, where the soil, though upon the 
Serro of Lenheiro, is rich beyond any which I have ever examined. It 
is laid out with the utmost want of taste, yet contains a profusion of 
flowers, fruits, and esculent plants. One part of the inclosure is appro- 
priated to the washing of linen, in tanks constructed for the purpose ; 
in another part a fine stream of water, for the supply of the house, is 
conducted to a square inclosure of grotto-work, ornamented in the most 
mean and fantastic manner, with broken pots and glasses, with old 
stoppers of decanters, and knobs from the covers of tureens. There are 
also the figures of wild beasts, and an allegorical representation of the 
four quarters of the world, and in the centre, as the principal object, 
stands one of the most indecent exhibitions which can be imagined, refer- 
ing to a well known circumstance which took place in Rio de Janeiro. 
Thence the greater part of this trumpery has been brought by the 
owner, who piques himself on the notion that he “ loses nothing, but 
renders useful what other people throw away.” <A rustic building, with 
a small portico in front, oceupies another part of the ground, on the 
pillars of which, toward the garden, are painted figures of satyrs, 
baboons, and Indians; on their internal side are Kuropeans, in the cos- 
tume of Portugal. A pair of folding doors being opened, a large piece 
of grotto-work is displayed, representing a mountain nearly covered 
with trees and grass, on the face of which were numerous small figures 
of people and cattle, so arranged as to assume the character of a complete 
and minute history of the life and sufferings of Jesus Christ. I certainly 


was not a little surprised at what I saw, but had been prepared for 
3 0 
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something sacred by the reverence. with which the gentleman opened 
the doors. It was intimated to me, afterwards, that I had ae favoured 
beyond the common class of heretics. 

In some other gardens of this neighbourhood a ae better taste 
prevails, whether we consider it in_reference to the ancient or modern 
principles of culture and ornament: all of them. have streams of water, 
conducted by. the sides of parterres, some of which are raised between 
walls about three feet above the common: level of the walks, in the 
manner of beds in.our hot-houses,. or rather in imitation of some Eastern 
gardens. A few of these seats.of Flora.are ornamented with vases and 
statues, and planted with trees, which would furnish agreeable retreats 
were they not cut in the stiff and formal manner of the avenues at 
Versailles, without considering that.the climate here requires the shelter 
and the shade of wide spreading foliage. Pomona also. shares the spot, 
and the larger fruit-trees flourish with a luxuriance which appeared truly 
wonderful. Among them the Jabuticaba, Orange, and Coffee, hold 
conspicuous stations, yield their fruits in the greatest abundance, and 
while mingling with the Tata or Pine, the Mango, Calabash, Apple, 
Cherry, and. Peach, compose a singular kind of orchard. Beneath the 
very droppings of these broad spreading trees, and close to their very 
stems, are seen growing together the esculent and the garden pea; carna- 
tions mingling with roses, and violets with the poppy and piony ; 
marjoram, mignionette, rosemary, and thyme, commixing their. roots 
and their perfumes; while flowers of the torrid and the temperate climes 
flourish with the greatest luxuriance, under the influence of the same 
sun, in the same exposure, and upon the same soil. - tie 

At the Vicar’s, who resides at Matazinhos, a village two miles from 
St. John, may be seen something more solid:and systematic. A large 
piece of land, taken out of the waste about six years. before, has, with 
the assistance of only six slaves, been walled round, and. converted into 
a sort of nursery ; one part of it is planted with vines, which flourish 
well, another with fruit-trees.and shrubs peculiar to Brazil, and a third 
is appropriated to the productions of Europe. In this division of the 
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nursery wheat, barley, and oats, grow with most extraordinary but 
useless luxuriance, running into gigantic straw, with long straggling 
ears, and a small proportion of inferior corn. From the richness of the 
soil, and the powerful influence of the seasons, the ears do not ripen at 
the same time, and when arrived at maturity immediately shed their 
corn on the ground. The owner of this plantation has many of our 
eatable plants, and some of our fruit-trees, such as apples and pears, 
which he is striving to modify and naturalize to the climate by various 
modes of grafting. He is very fond of agriculture, and justly deems it 
the basis of all political prosperity. As a Priest, a Scholar, and a 
Philosopher, he ‘will never be ranked among the eminent of Europe; 
but asa pious, an active, and a benevolent man, he will do much to 
promote his country’s welfare, and deserve its affection and gratitude. 
When I took my final leave of him.he was examining some drawings 
and descriptions of looms, which he had procured in his district for the 
Government at Rio. The novelty which most fixed his attention, and 
which he was surprised to find we had long possessed, was the spring- 
shuttle——an improvement which, in his country, the listlessness of the 
people will render of little importance. | | | 

On the opposite side of the Villa, at a country establishment finely 
situated in a deep valley, by the side of a small but limpid stream, we 
found a large and excellent house, at that time uninhabited, but possess- 
ing all suitable offices for the accommodation of a large family. The 
soil was extremely good, but in no part cultivated, except a small 
garden, where plants of every description flourished in wild confusion. 
Below were tanks and fish-ponds, and every convenience for watering 
and feeding cattle. On the estate were also the ruins of a large gold 
work, which consisted of a wall built across a ravine, to serve as a Dam 
to keep up the water, and to stop any sediment which it might bring 
down, There was a’sluice for emptying the Dam occasionally, to afford 
an opportunity of taking out the sediment, and extracting the gold 
which it contained. ‘The greatest part of the wall was well secured by a 


solid bank of earth thrown up ‘against it, but that part which crossed 
oO), % ' 
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the bed of the stream was left unprotected, to serve as an overfall for 
the water when the dam was full. The Engineer, however, had known 
nothing of the pressure of fluids, though enjoying the highest reputation 
of any one in the country. He had made his wall about thirty feet 
high, twelve wide at the bottom, and six at the top. The foundation 
had been insecurely laid, and, as if to keep the whole work solid, ‘the 
top tier of stones was very large, weighing two or three tons each, and 
had been laid in their places at an immense expense. A skilful and 
practised mechanic will easily perceive that such a work must be blown 
up. at the base when the water was admitted into the dam; and the 
whole expense, amounting, it was said, to sixteen thousand pounds 
sterling, was lost in a moment. 

The farm, with these advantages, was to be sold, or, if more con- 
venient to the occupier, to be let. It ‘contained a quarter of a league 
in Testado or breadth : the length was undefined, but when speaking of 
it, the owner said, “ you may go as far as you please, I know of no one 
beyond who has any claim.” The whole, as far as we could judge of 
such a tract, appeared to be a rich red loamy clay, probably dry and 
hard in summer, and destitute of wood, except such fruit-trees as grew 
and flourished in the garden. The price asked for this estate was twelve 
hundred Milreis, or three hundred pounds sterling, which included 
every expense of purchase, Decima, or tax on the sale, and the charges 
of making out the title. 

The ruin of the Lavra, which had been conceived upon a large 
scale, and constructed upon the best principles which have yet been 
adopted in this country, is probably one of the most fortunate circum- 
stances which has ever occurred to the neighbourhood, however disastrous 
it might prove to the projector and his family. The surface of the earth 
will yield much more solid wealth than the most auriferous stream which 
ever flowed,—than the richest mine of diamonds which was ever 
discovered, ' 

When I first saw the town of St. John D’ El Rey, it fell short of 
the ideas which I had previously formed of its extent, and the country 
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about it seemed to be less populous than its commerce had led me to 
suppose. On becoming better acquainted with it, these erroneous 
notions were corrected, and though there are few villages in its neigh- 
bourhood, a great many single houses are scattered in almost all the 
valleys, some of them attached to considerable farming establishments. 
These extend through every part of the Comarca, which is itself larger 
than the whole Kingdom of Portugal, and naturally rich and fertile in 
a high degree. In my journey I had rode to this place over dry and 
arid ridges, and was now told that it was the most barren line of 
country I could have taken ; that to the Westward, and particularly in 
that part of the country where the collected waters form the Rio 
Grandé, luxuriant perennial meadows exist, where cattle graze at all 
seasons without hunger, without attendance, and without enume- 
ration. To the forests of these Western districts new settlers are daily 
proceeding. These, and the vast tracts of Minas Novas, to the North- 
West, furnish the commerce of St. John D ’El Rey, where there is a 
small market for produce every Thursday. Here I have seen sugar-cane 
brought from a distance of nine miles, other small articles of produce 
three times as far, and more important and valuable things reach the 
place from a distance of many days’ journey. 

From March to November the climate is fine and dry; the air, 
during the night, being sometimes sharp and frosty, ice is occasionally 
formed, and snow falls, but neither of them can endure the noon-day 
sun. This year the dry season broke up in October, and the circum- 
stance was marked as a very unusual one. In general the rain begins to 
fall a month later, and, before the close of November, comes down in 
torrents, attended with violent thunder and lightning. In continued 
damp weather the air is unpleasantly cold. Rain, here, always comes 
from the South, and, however heavy the cloud may appear toward the 
opposite quarter, rain from thence never passes the Rio Dos Mortes. 
There is a common saying, that it cannot pay the toll established at the 
bridge which crosses that river, and the people repeat it with some 
sarcastic feelings. : 
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Through the whole district of the Mines, that dreadful disorder, 
the Goitre, or, as it is called here, the Papas, prevails greatly, afflicting 
people of all classes and all colours; even the cattle do not escape. I 
have endeavoured to trace it to the coldness of the waters, to the 
mineral and vegetable impregnations which they contain, and am_ satis- 
fied with neither. solution. On a very large estate, near Sabard, it 
prevailed so much, both among the family and the cattle, that the owner 
was induced to dispose of the place. ‘The purchaser observing that one 
side of it was bounded by a river, which flowed through thick native forests, 
and attributing the evil, as is generally done, to the water, he caused a 
broad trench to be dug across the ground, so as to compel the cattle to 
seek their beverage from some springs, which he opened and nurtured, 
and ordered the same spring-water to be used in his house. No Goitre 
has appeared upon the estate since, though he has been in poksesshont of 
it several years. 

In another case, where the patient was servant to a Military Officer 
from St. John, with whom I was well acquainted, a different remedy 
was effectual: this man attended his master to Rio, who took a house 
about two miles from the city, whence the slave had to go every morning 
to market, and, because sea-views were new to him, generally chose to 
walk.along the beach. Thinking the taste of sea-water not unpleasant, 
he occasionally took some of it: his Goitre was soon observed to be 
softer, and sensibly less, and. in the space of two months entirely 
disappeared. I attributed the cure to the salt which the water contained, 
and, in similar cases, have since frequently recommended the free use of 
common salt, stating, however, that, in this single instance, the cure was — 
followed by another unpleasant: complaint, which possibly might arise 
from other causes. There certainly also are salt eaters who are affected 
with the Goitre: yet it is a fact speaking strongly in favour of. the 
remedy, that in the whole interior of South America salt is an article of 
extraordinary luxury; for want of it European cattle languish and die, 
and it is wonderful to. see how oxen and mules will lick and gnaw the 
ground of the Rancho where a cargo of salt has been. laid down only 
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for a single night. | Rich people also, who have the means of pro- 
curing such a luxury, it is observed, are less subject to the complaint 
than poor ones; the disease, too, prevails much in mountainous countries, 
such as the Alys, where there is least salt in the soil, and whither little is 
transported from the plains. 

Though this particular malady prevails so much, the country may 
be considered as an extremely healthy one; there are in it only two or 
three educated men who practise medicine, yet Iwas pleased to observe, 
when passing the Register of Mathzus Barboza, that among the books, 
which are of all suspected articles the most scrutinized, there was a copy 
of Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, translated into Portuguese; and on one 
unhappy occasion, when a gentleman, labouring under a pulmonary 
complaint, consulted at the same time an eminent Physician in London, 
and a Professor of Medicine at Sabaré, who enjoyed great reputation in 
such cases, the prescriptions from each were similar, the basis of them 
being Digitalis, a plant, by the way, which grows in vast abundance 
in Brazil. 


It is said here that the British Maps of the Province of Minas 
Geraes are extremely incorrect, while those of Matto Grosso are the 
contrary ; the Villa of St. John D’ El Rey is about three miles South of 
the Rio Dos Mortes, just below the junction of two small streams, one 
of which, flowing by Estiva, has been noticed already ; the other follows 
nearly the line of road which I passed. About a mile lower down 
their united waters receive another small stream, which comes through a 
delightful valley from the village of St. Joze, and further on lose them- 
selves in the Rio Dos Mortes. This principal drain of the neighbourhood 
rises thirty miles Hast of the town, flows a little South of West, and is 
about a hundred and fifty feet broad where it passes the Royal bridge 
near Matazinhos; passing on, it falls into the Rio Grandé, called by the 
native possessors of the country the Para, which is one of the principal 
branches of the magnificent Parand. The bed of the Rio dos Mortes is 
extremely irregular, being sometimes profoundly deep, at others exceed- 
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ingly shallow, its waters in some places turbulent, and in every part 
deeply coloured and saturated with red clay. Yet it furnishes St. John 
with excellent fishes, some of which are of ten pounds weight. The 
land on the South side of the river, after it has passed the town, is 
remarkably broken, and full of precious Minerals; on the North side, 
excepting the Serro of St. Jozé, which contains much sulphur and several 
species of metal, but no gold, it is more gentle and rounded; on this 
side, the summits of the hills are only four or five hundred feet above the 
level of the stream, while on the other, they generally rise to the height 
of fifteen hundred, and some to two thousand. 


When preparing to go forward to Villa Rica, my friends at St. John 
did all they could to render the journey pleasant and interesting, and 
herein displayed some new traits in their own character. One furnished 
me with a most excellent black servant, accustomed to the country and 
to travelling, with a baggage mule, and equipage admirably adapted for 
conveying and keeping dry whatever might be useful on the road; 
another requested that I would take a horse from his stud and leave my 
own, which would be wanted on my return to Rio; a third provided me 
with cakes, sweetmeats, and other luxuries for the way ; and the Gover- 
nor, ever attentive to my comfort, furnished me with a route and 
recommendations to his friends at the different stages, ordering also a 
person who was going upon public business to Caancunha to spies with 
me as far as I chose to have his company. 

The morning of my departure proved a stormy one and delayed me 
until ten o’clock, when the weather had moderated into a steady English 
wet day. Nevertheless, as I had taken leave of my friends and there 
seemed to be a little bustle which I did not understand, but attributed to 
my delay beyond the hour proposed for departure, I determined to set 
off, and sent forward my baggage and attendants; seeking my host te 
bid him farewell, I was surprised to see him perfectly equipped for 
travelling; and ready, as it is expressed “ to put me on my way.” I 
entreated he would not use so much ceremony, nor expose himself to 
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inconvenience on my account, when he replied, that he should feel 
himself dishonoured in his own eyes, and should be really so in those 
of his townsmen, if he permitted me to leave his house without his 
company. My baggage, guide, and servant, had already left the town, 
or I should certainly have felt it a duty to wait, on his account, for finer 
weather, and proposed sending to recall them. This, however, was 
over-ruled, and when on the point of mounting, I was further surprised 
by the appearance of a number of gentlemen, on excellent well caparisoned 
horses, who joined us for the purpose of making a cavalcade. These 
people are not at all aware that a person may be ungratified by parade, 
or incommoded by the well meant officiousness of friends to push them 
into public notice. They laughed at my entreaties for permission to go 
out of the town quietly, and, if in their company, without making the 
circuit of the streets. They said, “No, Sir, when you entered St. John 
you prevented our meeting you by being earlier than we expected,—you 
cannot deprive us of the pleasure of going out with you. Passing along 
I received the friendly adieus of all with whom I had formed the 
slightest acquaintance, and in vain endeavoured to dismiss my compa- 
nions, who were already drenched with rain, until we had passed the 


Rio dos Mortes. 


J had seen a few of the inhabitants of St. John at my own Brazilian 
home, and had long esteemed the character of the place, for, generally 
speaking, they were men of judgment, prudence, integrity, and enter- 
prise, possessed of local knowledge and temperate habits; but it is 
impossible to state the number of marked attentions received from them 
without great appearance of vanity and egotism, ‘That such attentions 
pleased me I frankly own; they were public testimonials of mutual satis- 
faction between a British Merchant and those with whom he had traded, 
after a series of transactions which had occupied ten years, and were 
bestowed at the moment when their connection was about to cease, 
perhaps for ever. They were demonstrations that both parties had acted 
on honourable principles, such as ought to influence the conduct of every 
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person engaged in commerce, and which, with a few unhappy exceptions, 
do so, I believe, among the whole body of British Merchants, although 
some supercilious beings may affect to despise the calling, because they 
have not energy of mind, compass of thought, nor general information 
enough to meet its unceasing difficulties, to comprehend its combinations, 
nor to appreciate its honourable confidences. Yet even such as these are 
useful; they purchase and consume what they could neither provide nor 
produce. | 


Previous to leaving the town my friends had repeatedly cautioned 
me against separating from my guide and servants on the road, and 
particularly against turning aside, even for a moment, into any wood or 
thicket ; and requested that I would be more on my guard as I approached 
to Villa Rica, urging as a ground for such caution the perpetual 
existence of banditti on the road, who made their attacks suddenly, and 
generally committed murder. The evening before my departure, when 
it was quite dark, a young man, whose name I have never known, called 
is going with 
you to Villa Rica, be aware of him, he is a bad man, and you are very 
frank; don’t get into a dispute with him, he is passionate, always carries 
a knife, and is apt to take liquors.” These hints were evidently given 
with the best intentions, and, so far as related to my guide, were strongly 
confirmed by his physiognomy and manners. The stranger added,— 
«* You will find the black man merit all your confidence.” 


me on one side, and said, “ I understand that 


* 

The Royal Bridge over the Rio dos Mortes, is built of wood, and 
covered with tiles, having, at the Western end, a large pair of gates,— 
a sort of barrier where toll is taken of all except privileged strangers. 
Soon after we had passed them, and left our friends behind, my 
guide commenced a conversation by asking how I liked the horse which 
I rode, and proceeded “I knew you would approve the animal; he 
belongs to Senhor St. Iago, and is one which his lady is accustomed to 
ride—he is your’s.” I replied, “ I could not think of depriving the 
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lady of a favourite,—that he was only lent to me, and should be returned 
so soon as I again reached the Villa.” “ Oh! Sir,” he said, with a great 
degree of rapidity, “ you cannot think of returning a horse which 
you say you approve of.” “ I do not wish to offend my friend, but 
the horse is not given, he is lent.” “ Oh! he is yours—I know 
he is your's,” the man proceeded, and pronounced the sentence with 
great vehemence. It received no direct reply, for I thought our ideas 
are dissimilar, and recollected we are to have no disputes. 


We were then riding over the open Downs which skirt the Western 
side of the Morro of St. Joze,—a lofty ridge of broken rocks, about 
six miles long and one broad. Behind us lay the fine plain upon which 
the Great Pombal intended to have placed the new capital of the Por- 
tuguese Empire, and few spots can be found better adapted to the 
purpose. It lies in a curve of the river, is several miles in extent, 
pleasantly undulated, and forms generally an inclined plane, of easy 
ascent toward the North, where it is backed with moderately high 
rounded hills. ‘The water is pure and plentiful, and there is an abun- 
dance of clay and stone at hand, and, near the village of St. Joze, many 
lime-stone rocks. There are, however, two strong objections against 
the spot, both of which may be removed with care ;—the first is the 
‘want of good roads to it from the coast and larger towns, the other a 
deficiency of wood for building and for fuel. 

The imagination easily surmounts difficulties, and with pleasure I 
suffered my mind to be carried away into future ages. It seemed to 
behold this houseless plain covered with a vast mass of domestic and 
commercial buildings, palaces, and temples, which shall compose the 
metropolis of an ¢mpire possessing within itself means of realizing all 
that has been said of Eastern magnificence and power. On this spot, 
so devoid of all animated loveliness, will be exhibited, in all probability, 
the brightest rays of human glory, the widest extent of moral influence ; 
—there will be decided the fate of nations, by the magic wand of native 
wealth. The inhabitants of St. John think that the capital will shortly 
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be transplanted ; for their sakes I expressed a hope. that it would not, 
and they thought me ungenerous, ‘They are little aware how much they 
will lose, in the vortex of a Court, the simplicity of their manners, and 
superior excellency of their character. A fondness for show and for 
influence may be gratified, yet, in my opinion, they will be less happy ; ; 
and Brazil will suffer by the absorption of its most virtuous town in ‘the 
general whirlpool of dissipation. The Revolution of France, which 
drove the family of Braganza to Brazil, has produced a tremor among 
the nations, which has already penetrated to the centre, and will finally 
subvert the face of the world. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MINAS GERAES. 


JOURNEY to VILLA RICA, ann MARIANNA. 
A.D. 1817. 


TAMANDUA.——RIDE TO CAPITAON JOAN RIBEIRO’S.——MODE OF ENLARGING AN 
ESTATE.—PALMEIROS.—FARMING.—QUELUZ.—ORNITHOLOGY.——A DEAD JARA- 
RA’CA.—MASS OF IRON ORE.—OURO BRANCO.—GOLD SEARCHING THERE. 
—MEYO SERRO.—ALTO DO MORRO.——BOA VISTA.—MINERALS.—CHAPON.—TOPAZ 
AND GOLD MINES.—FALSE JEWELS.—VILLA RICA.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
PLACE.—PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—FORMATION AND MODE OF WORKING ITS 
MINES.—DIFFERENT KINDS OF GOLD.—-CALK OF IRON.—§COMMERCE.—MANU- 
FACTURES.—CARRIAGES.—GENIUS OF A WORKMAN.—SYSTEM OF COLONIZATION. 
—A RESIDENT ENGLISHMAN.—CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE.—RELIGIOUS CERE- 
MONIES.——-NEIGHBOURHOOD.—OTHER MODES OF MINING.——~MARIANNA.——INDIANS. 
—STATE OF SOCIETY.—CLIMATE.=—BIRDS. 


WE found the soil extremely rich in the first few miles of our 
progress, well clothed with what we should call natural grass, or with 
the Aras4, a low shrub, now in flower, the root of which is full of a 
pleasant juice, most grateful to the thirsty traveller. The day was 
singularly wild, with some rain, like an April day in England ; for many 
years I had never, when on shore, heard the wind so noisy, nor felt it 
so bitterly cold. It came from the North-East. We passed a small 
assemblage of huts, and then turned aside from the great road leading 
to Tamandua, the name of a place signifying the Armadillo. Of it I 
can say very little, and that only on the report of a gentleman, whom 


fortune had recently favoured with the great prize of 30,000,000 of 
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reis in the Brazilian Lottery. He described it as a considerable village, 
thirty-three miles North-West of St. John, situated on an eminence 
destitute of water, except that at its foot flows the Llambary, a stream 
which contributes to form the great river Francisco. The name of this 
stream presents one of the few traces which remain of the Llama, once 
having inhabited Brazil; but my friend was unable to recollect that he 
had ever heard of that animal being seen in his neighbourhood. 

From our leaving the road we found only slight horse tracks, until 
arriving near to our resting place. At the distance of two leagues from 
the Rio dos Mortes, we crossed the Caraindé, by an ill-constructed 
bridge of logs. ‘This stream flows Westward, through a woody dell, 
and occasionally brings down a large quantity of water. Beyond it, the 
country becomes more stony, and assumes a strong resemblance to the 
Yorkshire Moors. The stunted and doddrell trees, which, though 
appearing in patches only, were numerous, were all around putting on 
their summer -dress ; for here they lose their leaves together at a certain 
season, and give the country an appearance of a Northern winter. 
Many beautiful kinds of heath were already in flower. Entering upon 
a more fertile country, divided by live hedgerows into. large sections, 
and passing through a coppice, we reached the house of Captain Joan 
Ribeiro,—a gentleman of the same name as my host of Sepitiva, but 
not of the same family. We had seen in the wood some smoke ascending, 
the only mark of a human habitation, except the few huts before men- 
tioned, which we had observed after leaving ‘the suburbs of St. John, a 
distance of fifteen miles ; and we’ ‘had | met no more hae two: persons. 
upon the road. ce 

Our ‘coursé ‘was hardly less unenlivened by the appearance of birds 
or beasts than by that of men. The unfavourable weather had driven 
the former into the woods, the latter had taken refuge in their lairs. 
We noticed thousands of Armadillo burrows, but saw not one of the 
animals inhabiting them. Among the few birds, which we shot, was 
one resembling in shape the Kingfisher; its bill and ‘legs were black, its 
feathers a fine light blue, excepting those of the head and neck, which 
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were a bright yellow, descending to the scapulars, ‘like the corner of a 
handkerchief. 

The Captain’s house afforded a welcome shelter to men rendered 
uncomfortable by wind and rain. It is situated in a pleasant bottom, is 
large, surrounded with offices, and not only the most splendid abode in 
the neighbourhood, but probably the only one for many miles round. 
The owner displayed a good and kind heart, united with great apathy 
and listless habits. He was too indolent to relish refined enjoyment, had 
lived too long secluded from the world to be stimulated by the common 
objects of ambition or pleasure, yet whatever his house afforded,—and 
there was no scarcity in it,—was communicated liberally. We had a plen- 
tiful table, clean and comfortable rooms, and good beds. The singularity 
of my apartment entitles it to notice, being not only white-washed like 
other rooms in the house, but ceiled with a sort of matting, made of the 
Tacodra, plaited in figures, and stained of various colours; the white 
one was fabricated from lime, the red and yellow from clay, the pink 
and blue from vegetable substances. 

During my stay at St. John, the thermometer had played feat 
60°. to 50°, the weather being generally cloudy, with frequently rain; 
here, at five in the afternoon, it stands at 57°. Our course has been 
North North West, and we are probably six hundred feet above 
St. John. 

After various little embarrassments, arising from that want of fore- 
thought so common among Brazilians, and to which my guide had 
contributed, we passed on, through intricate horse tracks, over a fine 
grazing country, sometimes divided with hedgerows, and well stocked 
with cows, brood mares, and sheep; the latter ugly animals, with long 
legs, and coarse puckered faces. -At the distance of about a league from 
each other, houses and farming establishments were met with; one or 
two of them perfectly new, the rest of older date. At one.of the latter, 
a large house inclosed within high walls, our guide halted, and had a 
secret conference with a venerable looking man; to whom, as I after- 


wards found, he was giving unnecessary and impertinent trouble on my 
3P 2 
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account. My watch had been carelessly left at our last lodging place, 
and this gentleman was modestly put upon sending a person baek to the 
house we had left, and after us to Villa Rica. 

Having crossed the bed of a considerable stream, flowing to the South, 
the banks of which were much torn, we saw on our left, upon a high hill, 
the village of Lagoa Dourada, together with an extensive, but transient, 
view towards the North and East; the country soon opening, as before, 
towards the West. The aspect of this district is much like that of the 
Dorsetshire Downs, though on a larger scale; its wide extent aggra- 
vating the dreariness of travelling over land, little of which presents any 
marks of being appropriated; and where, on every rising ground, we 
saw the same bold horizon, at the distance of from fifty to a hun- 
dred miles. 

As we ascended one of the short and steep hills, the slipperiness of 
the road occasioned the guide’s mule to fall, and its owner to exhibit a 
most disgusting specimen of brutal ferocity. Nothing, I believe, saved 
the poor creature from becoming an instant sacrifice to his rage, but the 
timely recollection, that, if he took its life, he would be obliged to walk 
and carry its saddle and bridle. 

Shortly afterwards we reached a house, standing in a rich, pleasant 
country, and which, in comparison with the common bareness, might 
be called woody. It had once been the abode of affluence; but now, 
together with the large farm attached to it, appeared in a most wretched 
state of neglect. This farm was originally extensive, and had been 
enlarged, I was told, by a process not unusual in Brazil. The owner of 
an estate is suffered to leave his land and other taxes unpaid to the 
Fazenda Real, until the estate is seized by the Government, at the 
instigation of some wealthy neighbour, who paying the arrears possesses 
himself of the land. In this transaction the forms of justice are strictly 
observed, and the estate appears to be transferred to the highest bidder 
at an auction; but in reality favouritism supersedes what is lawful and 
right, for no one is found hardy enough to bid against a man of wealth 
and influence. It seems, indeed, to be adopted through the whole of 
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Brazil, as a settled rule, that justice must always be purchased. This 
sentiment is so wrought into the general habit and mode of thinking, 
that scarcely any one considers it as wrong; and to remonstrate against the 
practical operation of such a maxim would not only be thought absurd, 
but be sure to plunge the complainant into deeper ruin. | 

In the course of our journey to-day, which was eighteen miles 
North-East by North, we picked up a few specimens of a fossil greatly 
resembling coal. At the close of it we reached Palmeiros, an estate of 
two leagues squared, or about forty thousand English acres; the land 
rich, well watered, and fertile. There is upon it one house, and, at the 
distance of a league, two or. three Retiros, or minor establishments, 
with miserable huts and sheds. The garden is extensive, and a consider- 
able tract is devoted to milho, which appeared to be in excellent order. 
It is, however, properly a grazing and dairy farm, with about a thousand 
head of cattle, a few horses, twelve or fourteen slaves, and a few white 
people as superintendents ; making, in the whole, a population of twenty 
men, and half that number of women and children. It produces yearly 


for the market, REIS. 
400 Oxen at 4000 Reis, or 20 Shillings sterling, per Head, 1,600,000 
GMCECCNEIBE VAIO ian cuex aise teres sacRlsies odu-en onto tae tisiae Hassles 1,200,000 
MNOUSCR tre erec sr ctemtac ore tetueteetarescats con ess teen conan t sce aCs 200,000 
POE iis Mars cia sbine sew san desu veumaase 3,000,000 


The disbursements of the estate are trifling, and generally paid for from 
the sale of butter and other articles in the neighbouring towns. 

In the evening about two hundred cows were collected in the yard, 
and a greater number of calves, which, after having been turned out of 
the sheds, and acknowledged by the mothers, were tied to their fore legs 
in the manner already described; when the cows had been deprived of 
their milk to a certain degree, the young ones were suckled with great 
care and judgment. The calving season commences here in August, 
and is represented as requiring great watchfulness and exertion, for the 
cows seek for retired spots in the woods and coppices, in which to drop 
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their young, where they suckle them for a week or two, and frequently 
lose them by cold or wild beasts.. At this time the horses are worked 
very hard, and frequently appear lean, weak, and spiritless. A similar 
system prevails, on breeding farms, through this and several other 
provinces. ; hi 

My host, a lively pleasant man, received me with little form, and 
abundant cordiality; for the former, indeed, he had no room, his house 
being extremely bare of accommodations and furniture. We seem also 
to be quite out of the region of lime-stone, for there was no where. the 
slightest appearance of whitewash or plaster, but have again entered 
upon a district of golden soil, and I was led to imagine that these two 
substances are seldom if ever met with in the same bed. The Thermo- 
meter being so low as 60° in the hottest part of the day, and the air, in 
the evening, chilly, we. made a fire on the earthen floor of one of the 
principal apartments, and round it, seated upon forms and blocks of 
wood, enjoyed a sociable and cheerful evening.. A very agreeable priest, 
to whom I had been furnished with letters, added greatly to its pleasures ; 
he had been for three months on a sort of visitation tour, had come last 
from Juruocca, was to spend the next Sunday at Queluz, in the 
discharge of his sacred functions, and would then return to Villa Rica, 
the place of his usual residence. 

Having entered upon the great North road, leading through 
Barbazena to Villa Rica, and passed the small village of Resquinha, we 
began to mount a considerable eminence. On the right were some hills, 
improperly called Catas Altas, the deep pits, crowned with woods, 
which seemed to belong to the great forest lying to the Eastward. I 
endeavoured to learn how broad were the naked Morros to the West, 
but not being sure that my inquiries were rightly comprehended, 
mention with diffidence the information obtained, that the distance from 
forest to forest, in a right line, drawn East and West, was about fifty 
leagues. Toward the North-East and South-West the naked land seemed 
to have no woody boundaries, for no one whom I met with had been to 
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the edge of the forest in either of these directions. In this place rises 
the Parapéba, one of the principal heads of the Francisco. 

From the summit of the hill a charming view opened upon us. 
The immediate prospect was a semicircle of mountains, commencing in 
the South-East, and stretching away by the North to the West, about 
fifteen miles in diameter. Within its compass the billowy land, declining 
towards the North, was adorned with many patches of wood, and 
presented that park-like scenery which is so highly admired in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield. In the midst stood the town of Que- 
luz, with its whitewashed houses, forming one of the prettiest features 
in the picture. ‘Towards the South appeared the rough Morro of St. 
Jozé, and West of it the far distant lands of the Rio Grandé. 

As we advanced the mountains assumed a bolder form, ‘and became 
more like those of Caernarvon, as they appear when approaching them 
from Gwindu, in Anglesea. The town of Queluz consists of about a 
hundred houses, arranged along the ridge of a hill, which is just 
broad enough for a street. There are three Churches; one of them, in 
the heart of the town, is handsome, and contains some neat images of 
saints, to whose protection my guide devoutly committed himself, while 
I was admiring the workmanship which they displayed. In the environs 
the tobacco plant flourishes, in a wild state, with the utmost luxuriance. 

To continue to think favourably of Queluz, a stranger should 
content himself with its external appearance; he should neither enter 
the houses nor have any intercourse with the inhabitants. The wretched 
internal state of the one is as revolting as the manners of the other. 
Gold, which has been extensively and successfully sought in the neigh- 
bourhood, has at length failed, and left the people with debased minds 
and idle habits. There is something in their appearance and counte- 
nances uncommonly villanous, more so,. I think, than I have observed 
in any other part even of Brazil. Upon a nearer acquaintance it is.found 
that they add impudence to ignorance, and impertinence to curiosity. In 
the afternoon I was visited by the chief magistrate of the place, for 
" purposes which I could not well understand; but he did not fail to show 
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how much he resembled his townsmen. After him came ‘his son, an 
overgrown gawky of seventeen, mounted on his white charger, dressed 
in full uniform as a Cavalry-officer. He had been appointed second in 
command over the troops of the district, and in that station had acquired 
an ample stock of assurance, while he preserved in his manners all the 
awkwardness of an ill-disciplined soldier. When he had retired I was so 
pestered with other impertinent clowns that, to avoid them, I took 
refuge in my bed-room, and even there was so incommoded as to be 
obliged to turn out two of them, and to treat a third so roughly as 
probably to fix, and leave behind me, some stigma on our national 
character; but they really would have tried the most patient, and roused 
the meekest mind. 

From this general censure of the people of Queluz it is no more 
than justice to exempt the man at whose house we lodged. He treated 
us with great attention and civility ; and as there is more than one house 
of public entertainment in the town, it is proper to add that he resides 
directly opposite to the Pillar of Justice. Here this is surmounted by 
a bust, having the head covered with a helmet, and, as if to show that 
nothing can afford security from the hand of authority, when justly 
offended, a sabre is struck across the head, down to the very ears, and 
left sticking in the cloven iron and skull. 

We had now arrived by a North North-Easterly direction, twenty 
miles nearer to our destination, and gained an additional elevation of 
about four hundred feet. Notwithstanding this the sun at noon was 
very hot, but the Thermometer was not at hand to ascertain the degree ; 
at seven o’clock the next morning, in a close room, it stood at 57°. 

Among the uncommon objects of natural history, observed by us, 
was the white Anou, a bird whose feathers are bearded, like those in 
the tail of the Bird of Paradise. The more compact part of them is of 
a dark brown colour, while the beard is of a light brown, approaching to 
white, giving this general cast to the bird. The back is blue, the parts 
about the jomts of the wings a pure white, and the wing feathers a 
shaded brown. The tail, which is very long, contains four feathers on 
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each side, three of them white with a broad bar of black across them ; 
the fourth, which is the inner one, and covers the others when the bird 
is at rest, is brown. The bill is straight.and strong, the head tufted, the 
legs slender, with three toes forward and one behind. In size and shape 
it resembles the Magpye. 

The Merlu of this region is entirely black, and about the size of a 
Lark. It is the Crow of Brazil, and in many places is called Corvo. 

The Ariba Raba, or Cock-tail, is very common, much like the 
Lark in colour and size, not in habits nor song. Its name is derived 
from its manner of carrying the tail, which is very long, and in its 
attitude like that of the Magpye, only much more elevated. Hence 
when first settling, either on a twig or hillock, it seems as though it was 
overweighted forward, and balances itself with difficulty. 

, The Ornithology of the table land is, in general, quite different 
from that of the lower districts; yet I had seen below another of the 
birds of this region, the Gaviam Pomba, or Hawk-Pigeon. Its colour 
is a bluish grey, like that of our common wild Pigeon; the bill and 
talons are hooked, like those of a Hawk ; each wing has six long feathers ; 
the tail, when closed, appears all black, when spread, each feather shows 
a large spot of white near the end; the legs are red and strong, with 
three toes forward and one backward. It is a bird of prey. It is, 
perhaps, worthy of observation, that these birds, and others shot by us 
to-day, became stiff from the coldness of the climate—a circumstance 
which I had never before marked in Brazil, so far to the Northward. 

A snake, called the Jararéca, and held to be highly venomous, was 
killed this evening near our inn. It was about eight feet long, and, 
from the dinginess of its blue and yellow skin, was, I suspect, old or 
diseased. The blow, by which it was destroyed, had exposed the fangs 
of the lower jaw, in which state it was carelessly left; when a hen of 
the common domestic kind, with her chickens, approaching the spot, 
instantly gave the note of alarm, collected the terrified brood behind 
her, spread her wings, bristled her feathers, and seemed prepared either 


to fight or fly. Seeing the reptile motionless, she took courage, gradually 
3.Q 
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drew nearer to it, at length made a hasty attack with her bill on the 
open jaw, and immediately retreated. She continued such attacks until 
she had taken something from each side of the jaw, and swallowed it. 
She then appeared to think no farther precaution necessary, but led her 
chickens to feed close by the carcase. I had frequently observed domestic 
fowls devouring ants and scorpions, and had watched with interest their 
battles with centipedes; but never before saw one attack so large a 
reptile, or seek its food from such a creature. Little did I imagine that 
the vesicles of poison in the jaw of a snake could be delicious, or even 
wholesome food for any living thing. 

Notwithstanding the cautions of my friends at St. John, and the 
occasional recurrence of my guide to themes of danger, I had hitherto 
perceived no reason for alarm. Fears of banditti, whatever ground 
there may once have been for them, always continue long after the 
depredations have ceased. My guide, too, I was well aware, wished to 
attend me to the end of the journey, and might therefore think it 
politic to bring forward such subjects. Nevertheless here it seemed to 
me prudent to see that all my weapons were in order, and to carry them 
so as that they might be ready for immediate use. I agreed also with 
the guide to proceed with me, and felt the more’ at ease for having 
done so, : 

From this place the first league conducts us over an uninteresting 
plain, at the termination of which we crossed a small rapid stream, the 
young Paraphéba, and continued along its left bank, as it works its way 
through a narrow woody glen. It must have been, I suppose, the sudden 
transition from a wide dreary waste to a scene of so different a cha- 
racter, which chiefly produced that feeling of awe with which my mind 
was here impressed. Though soon emerging from the wood, the conti- 
nuation of the dell, with a considerable measure of variety in its 
appearance, was uncommonly ‘soothing and pleasant. } 

A. hill on our left now presented a wonderful object ; it was one 
entire mass of iron, so perfectly free from any mixture of common soil 
as to produce no vegetable whatever, but was covered with a complete 
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coating of rust or oxyd of iron. The hill is so lofty and steep that its 
top was not discernible; but from its more elevated parts nodules of 
corroded metal had rolled down, and greatly embarrassed the road. At 
the foot of the mountain, the soil is red clay mixed with ponderous brown 
dust. As we advanced the metal seemed to become less pure, until, 
after an extent of two leagues and a half, it altogether vanished, and was 
succeeded by the common clayey land. At the end of the dell we again 
crossed the stream, then greatly increased, and, by a good bridge, passed 
from the Comarca of St. John to that of Villa Rica. 

I had often heard of this immense mass of metal, but none of the 
reports had presented an adequate picture of it to the imagination. The 
very core of the hill, as far as we could judge, appeared to consist of 
vast blocks of iron in tables; and it is so singularly free from alloy as to 
produce, when smelted, ninety-five per cent. of pure metal. 

About a mile from Ouro Branco, we met the mail proceeding from 
the North to Rio de Janeiro. It was contained in a moderate sized bag, 
carried by a miserable horse, under the charge of a black man, with the 
usual mixture of blue and scarlet in his jacket, and the never failing 
chapeau-bras on his head. There were few appearances of importance 
attached to his office, either by those who fitted him out, or by himself. 
He was armed only with an old half-guard sword, and stood talking 
with us nearly a quarter of an hour, while his horse sauntered up a hill. 
This circumstance led me to conclude, that there is much less danger in 
travelling through this part of the country than had been represented, 
and strengthened my persuasion that more is to be apprehended from 
the collusion of a guide, and from the artifices of persons who appear 
officiously friendly, than from open violence, from valentes, and those 
robbers who plunder without some previous knowledge of their victim. 

The village of Ouro Branco, or White Gold, situated at the foot of 
an extensive Serro, contains about fifty wretched houses, among which 
are mingled two or three of a better order, several Vendas, and a Church, 
which is in such situations called Metropolitan, and enjoys a sort of 


authority over the sacred edifices of the neighbourhood. 
3Q 2 
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Hence we turned due East, and proceeded at the foot of a lofty 
mountain, bearing a considerable resemblance to one near Chapple-en-le- 
Frith, in Derbyshire, as we approach that town from Woodhead. The: 
West end terminates blufly, being nearly a thousand feet high, with a 
perpendicular face, its summit or ridge gradually declining towards the 
Kast, and. presenting a face on our left hand, which, though steep and 
difficult, is not inaccessible. At the foot of this Serro the search for gold 
becomes again very extensive, and is conducted in the same pitiful modes 
as have already been described, by raking the surface and washing away 
the soil, in order to procure the rounded quartz, with which it abounds. 
It is distressing to behold a whole country, which, in its natural state,. 
produces excellent woods and fine timber, converted into mere heaps of 
stones, and scenes of desolation. It is. happy, indeed, that, from the’ 
advance of agriculture, and the increased price of labour, circumstances: 
of which the ignorant bitterly complain, that the people employed in 
this work of destruction were, in general, worn-out negroes,. such as were: 
unfit for any better service. Having reached a point where the summit 
of the hill has become comparatively low, and the ascent easy, we’ 
turned towards the North, winding up the hill round: to the West; the: 
scene became rich and woody, but the stagnant state of the air, and the: 
consequent oppressive heat, prevented, in a. great measure, our enjoyment. 
of the change. 

We saw here many large and beautiful birds, one of which nearly 
resembles the Jaci’ of other parts of Brazil. The gun brought down a 
bird, which, fromits. peculiar mode of clinging to a tree, may, perhaps, 
be classed with the Woodpecker, though unlike it in colour. On the 
top of the head, and on: the throat, the plumage was dark brown; the: 
back of the same colour, barred with light brown in waves; about the 
eyes, on the neck, and under the wings, a bright orange; on the breast 
the feathers were also orange coloured, but tipped with triangles of dark: 
brown; those’-of the tail were dark brown, though the covering ones. 
had, in bars across them, a mixture of light orange; the feet had two: 
toes forward, and two backward.. In other parts of Brazil I met with a: 
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similar bird, but more adorned, having a beautiful yellow tuft upon its 
head, somewhat like, but much richer than the ornament on the head 
of a peacock. 

Leaving the woods, and the region of accumulation, for so the 
ground at the foot of mountains may generally be described, we remarked 
what seemed a singular appearance in the stratification of the Serro, and 
entered upon a very soft white sand-stone, sometimes displaying great 
brilliancy, and at others intersected with yellow veins. In this singular 
tract the-feet of horses and mules, ascending and coming down the hill, 
have worn hollows like trenches or steps, one above another ; nor is the 
surface absolutely imperviable to the roots of a hardy, and to me 
unknown plant. These shrubs are thinly scattered, and’ have conical 
stems which rise to the height of five feet, resembling, in their 
bark and texture, some of the Palms. They throw out from the top 
some short branches at small angles, which look like extended fingers, 
whose tips are crowded with a few spikey leaves. ‘The desolate air of 
the spot, as may be supposed, was scarcely relieved by such a scanty 
vegetation, and this was the only kind which it produced. Above and 
beyond it were large masses of a dark coloured sand-stone, in a tabular 
form, dipping toward the North; and, advancing to:still higher ground, 
the usual red clay of the country presented itself, mixed with quartz, 
and covered, in general, with fine verdure, through which broke large’ 
rough stones, overgrown with lichens. The ravines: on the summit are 
frequent, narrow, deep, and almost precipitous, in some instances: 
pleasantly ornamented with brushwood and dwarf timber. 

Not far from the desolate region of our ascent is a Rancho of the 
first order among establishments: of that kind, called, from its situation 
half way up the hill, the Meyo Serro: It stands upon the brow of a rock, 
and is surrounded with-stenes which correspond with none of my precon- 
eeived geological notions, and: which I recommend to the attention of any 
traveller qualified to explore them:. Reclining on one of these stones, I found 
the companion of our journey from:Itamereté to Mathzus Barboza. He 
was now on his way to the district beyond. Sabaré, in order to purchase 
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sugar, which he intended to convey to Rio. The rencontre with a 
known. and agreeable fellow-traveller was peculiarly pleasant, though 
quickly followed by regret, that our arrangements did not permit us to 
pass the night under the same roof. During the short time that we 
continued together, he collected, from behind the house, some good speci- ~ 
mens of the liquorice-root, growing wild; and afterwards amused me by. 
pointing out the principal features of the immense landscape which lay 
before us. . 

The elevation of this spot we estimated at a thousand and fifty feet 
above the level which we had left in the morning. The atmosphere, 
too, was singularly transparent, though dotted with light fleecy clouds ; 
this gave us a wide command of the country, to such a distance as the 
eye seldom penetrates. and rendered objects remarkably distinct. To the 
South-West the detached Morro of St. Jozé was minutely visible, though 
more than sixty miles from us in a right line. Far beyond it, forming 
a broader angle, the horizon was dimly discovered, and appeared much 
like that of the ocean. The undulations of the intermediate plain, 
great and bold when among them, but now apparently diminished. and 
dwindled, added greatly to the beauty of the view, by the variety of 
light and shade which they occasioned. Towards the East and South- 
Kast, the mountains were near and woody; that on which we stood 
declining with a long gradual slope. Westward, in a line with its brow, 
rose other Serros, lofty and distant; while those to the North presented 
themselves with great grandeur, in dark and heavy masses; the grey 
point of Itacolumi towering above them all. 

Near our halting place, called Alto do Morro, we saw a Toucan, of 
exquisite plumage, having several bands of scarlet feathers across its 
yellow breast, but endeavoured in vain to obtain it. While the baggage 
was arranging the Thermometer was left to cool, when it indicated 60° 
between two and three in the afternoon. We passed the evening 
pleasantly, and certainly not the less so from the unusual circumstance 
of the house being under the direction of a female. The lady was a 
widow, and did the honours of the table with all the ceremonies common 
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to Gentlemen of the country when they receive a guest. She was sister 
to a Merchant of Rio, who, having heard that I was going to Villa 
Rica, very handsomely sent after me to St. John, letters of introduction, 
and to this circumstance doubtless was owing my favourable reception 
with the Lady. She amused us with anecdotes of preceding travellers, 
both English and French, and gave us descriptions of their manners, 
of what she thought to be their characters and views. Among others 
Were mentioned two Spanish Carmelite Friars, not unknown to me, who 
having occasion to go to Lima, chose the route through Goyaz and 
Mato Grosso, rather than. encounter the risk of falling in at sea with 
Privateers from the Plata; thus prefering a journey which they said 
would occupy two years, partly through a long tract of almost unpene- 
trated forest,. exposed to the ferocious attacks of savages and wild beasts, 
to a voyage of fourteen days, with some little danger of becoming 
prisoners to innovaters in religious and civil polity. They had, how- 
ever, the pleasure of magnifying the evils, and spreading widely a 
rumour of the perils, which their prudence had enabled them to escape. 
—How different are the objects of pleasure among mankind! How 
various the sources of their fears ! 

The Sun rose splendidly the following morning, and at seven 
o'clock the thermometer stood at 54°. It was Sunday, and had more the 
appearance of an English day of religious observance than any which 
I had lately witnessed. Our Hostess, when I met her after breakfast, 
was dressed for mass, and ready to mount her horse, only waiting our 
departure. Hesitating whether I ought to consider her in the light of 
an innkeeper, and to offer payment for our accommodations, I left the 
business in the hands of the guide, who was never backward to officiate 
as paymaster. In this instance, however, after a great deal of manoeuv- 
ring in the case, he was completely outwitted ; for, though a charge was 
made, it was so extremely low, as to preclude every idea of its being 
considered as a remuneration. I could not but take notice of the lady’s 
politeness, and many compliments passed between us, which were 
terminated by her presenting me, after the manner of her country, with 
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a handsome bouquet. An adept would have read volumes in the gift; 
but I was obliged to confess my want of acquaintance with the mystic 
language of flowers, and to endure from her, and several who were 
standing by, a good-natured smile at my simplicity. Though in this 
science I made no progress under her tuition, I learned from the interview 
what appeared to me of much greater value,—that there was a nearer 
way from Ouro Branco than that by which we had proceeded, that though 
much the steeper road of the two, she always made use of it, when she 
went to mass, and that the Cavalry of Villa Rica had gone by it, without 
dismounting, when they marched to Rio on duty. 

Our subsequent progress was over dry and barren Downs, to the 
borders of a narrow stream, flowing Eastward, and, in union with 
several others, forming the Piranga, one of the sources of the Rio Doce. 
We observed several establishments for gold-washing, similar to those 
which have been already described, but had no opportunity of remark- 
ing the least improvement in the modes of conducting the business. 

At the edge of a coppice in a narrow dell, our guide carefully 
mustered the whole troop, and desiring that we would keep close toge- 
ther, spoke fluently of banditti, robberies, and murders. The spot, it 
must be acknowledged, was peculiarly favourable to the designs of 
villany, for the ground was much broken by deep gullies, and the 
track hollow and tortuous. My attention was especially directed to a house 
on our left-hand, and a mill on the right, both in ruins, which the guide, 
in an under tone,—not with him a common mode of speaking,—repre- 
sented as reduced to that state by the Police, on account of the great 
number of murders committed there. If this were the case, the man 
in power has acted very injudiciously, for it is difficult to conceive of a 
fitter harbour for thieves and murderers than that afforded by these 
ruined walls, and the surrounding woods. We passed, however, unmo- 
lested, and without the slightest appearance of danger; though the 
representations of the guide prevailed so far as to make us keep a sharp 
look-out, as, indeed, had been almost equally the case on the preced- 
ing day. 
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Emerging from this narrow track, we entered again upon a dry, 
uninteresting region, where the waters flowed Westward, until having 
passed Sicdra, a small village of four or five houses only, ten miles from 
Villa Rica, we reached Boa Vista. This place, in addition to double the 
numberof houses just mentioned, has a small church, standing by the 
road side, on a point of land higher than any, which we are afterwards 
to reach. The view towards the West and North-West is wonderfully 
extensive and magnificent. Its principal feature is a high, distant, finely 
shaped, conical mountain ; on the right is the aspiring Itacolumi. 

On this ridge the Minerals lie scattered in the most singular confu- 
sion; with forms and attributes essentially differing from whatever I 
had previously seen. Copper is said to be abundant; Iron-stone and 
Schist alternate frequently, the latter gradually prevailing, as we ad- 
vanced, and exhibiting great variety of colour and appearance, being 
blue, black, brown, and sometimes brilliant. Near Chapon we passed 
over a mass of rock, laminated, ponderous, and with metallic splendour ; 
a specimen of which [I still possess, retaining its brilliancy, even in our 
moist climate. It is said, however, to contain no metal of any kind, 
although Mawe calls it rich Iron Ore. 

At Chapon, we visited the Gold and fiapan Mines, the possessors 
of which are reported to be wealthy ; but if they are so, it is in the midst 
of such a want of comforts as would make a Briton, not over delicate, 
completely miserable. They produced a large quantity of real Topazes, 
and endeavoured to convince me that a cubical mass of yellow transpa- 
rent spar, though differing so widely from the usual form, was a stone 
of that description: when closely pressed, however, they wished to 
insinuate, that it was composed of parts truly prismatic. We ought to 
distinguish between precious stones and such Spars as these, which abound. 
in the country, are of various colours, and though of almost as little 
intrinsic value as pebbles, are made to imitate the Topaz, the Emerald, 
the Amethyst, and even the Diamond, and as such are frequently passed 
off to inexperienced purchasers. ‘The appearance of the imitative Topaz 


is often more imposing than that of the real one of South America, for 
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I never yet saw the latter ina perfect state, but almost invariably fractured 
at one end, frequently at both. Of the stones sent to Europe, under 
dazzling names, particularly as Topazes, Agoa-Marinas, and Amethysts, 
many are nothing more than pieces of spar found in the beds of rivers, 
and affected by the common attrition of streams. This paragifph will 
answer its purpose if such impositions are in any degree prevented. 
Knowledge and fair dealing must lie at the foundation of solid pros- 
perity ; and the age of mystery, it is to be hoped, is for ever passed away. 

The Mine of Chapon is nothing more than an open quarry, and is 
wrought as such. It contains a great quantity of Cascalho, imbedded 
in clay and sand, the face of which, as shown on the sides of the pit, is 
irregularly patched with red, grey, and white. From this Cascalho 
Gold is collected in the usual way, but Topazes lie in nests among the 
common earth. They vary considerably in colour, from a pure white, 
through all the shades of yellow, to a dark brown; most of them having 
also a reddish cast. In the same mine are found stones inclining to 
green, which I suspect to be the origin of, or connected with, those 
which are sold under the name of Agoa-marinas. Along the ridge in 
this neighbourhood, a species of common flexible stone is said to be found, 
but I saw none of it. : : 

About two miles from Boa-Vista, and three from Villa Rica, com- 
mences the dell, through which lies the road to the latter place. It runs 
Kast and West, having on its Northern side a bold, naked hill, with an 
even outline; on the South, a broken country, which seems to be full 
of narrow and steep ravines. The stream, by the side of which the 
road proceeds, is rapid and powerful; it gives motion to a set of flour 
mills, and cheers with its waters some pleasant gardens, which unite with 
whitened houses to adorn its banks. 


The first view of Villa Rica, or Ouro Preto, that is Black Gold, 
as it was formerly called, is very attractive. It looks like an as- 
semblage of well-built white villages, perched upon salient points of 
the Northern hill. Qn a nearer approach, it is discovered that these 
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objects are only some of the Churches and other public buildings, and 
that the dwelling-houses lie in the hollows between them. 

The road entered the town at the Western end, crossing a small 
stream, which runs close to it. In the limpid waters of this rivulet, 
some females, almost naked, were washing clothes. They gave as a 
first impression, a poor opinion of the people, for their countenances 
and appearance exhibited the squalidness of poverty, and their language 
and manners the deformity of vice. 

Before we arrived at our Estalagem, situated in the midst of the 
town, my guide was recognized and familiarly accosted by a number of 
vagabonds, who, held together by a chain, were at work in the streets. 
On my inquiring how this happened, he told me that they were assassins, 
whom he had conducted to Villa Rica, in an official capacity, about two 
months before. It was natural to think in what light the man, who was 
now arrived under the same guidance, must appear to the people. There 
was, however no remedy, and we rode on quietly together. Our inn 
was situated near the middle of the town, and on that account was pre- 
ferred to the only other house of public accommodation which the place 
contains. 

~ Tt was a spacious building in an elevated situation, at the corner of 
two streets, near the Church of St*, Rosa, and had, a balcony along two 
of its sides, into which the apartments opened without communicating 
with each other. I made choice of the room at the angle, because of 
the view which it commanded ; for this was almost the only circumstance 
in which it differed from the rest, all of them having unglazed windows, 
furnished with shutters and upright bars, like some of our stables. 
In my apartment were two bedsteads, as many old chairs, and a poor 
dirty table; and into it were brought my baggage, saddles, bridles, and 
every thing belonging to me, except the horses and mules. I insisted 
upon it, that the guide should not occupy one of the two beds, but 
have a separate room; and he fixed upon that adjoining to mine, 
requiring in his turn, that my black attendants should be placed 
in a third. 


The host was a tall, rough-looking-man, with a countenance, which. 
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seemed to me to have a more than common measure of expression, and. 
of that cast particularly which demands—“ am I to be a friend or foe ?” 
He was manifestly capable of being either. There was occasionally a 
servility in his manner, but in general it was hardly civil, and showed his 
total want of refinement; in what I desired most, however, freedom of 
communication, he was not deficient. He quickly informed me, that 
notice of my arrival must be sent to the Ouvidor; and Antonio 
posted away to the Governor, with the same important intelligence. 

As I passed shortly afterwards along the balcony, having left the 
door of my room open, this Maitre de Hotel observed that circumstance, 
and loudly called after me, in no very respectful terms,—“ what,a fool 
you must be to leave your door open.” I turned and replied, —“ what 
does that signify ? have you thieves here?” “ Yes,” said he, “thousands, 
you cannot leave your door thus for a moment, without being robbed.” 
I then observed that all the other doors and shutters were carefully 
closed, that not one portable article was left any where exposed, and that 
large boxes with strong locks and keys were appropriated» for their 
security. The ill impression, thus received, was confirmed on the return: 
of my guide; and, of course, I kept myself more on my guard than 
was previously supposed to be necessary. 

Villa Rica is, perhaps, one of the most singularly situated places 
on the face of the earth; nothing less powerful than the love of Gold 
could have raised a large town on such a spot. Yet are. its streets res- 
pectable in their appearance, and more particularly so in their pavement. 
One of them stretches across several projections of the mountain in a 
straight line, and is nearly two miles in length. Of two thousand houses, 
which the place contains, one-fifth, perhaps, are good ones; the rest are 
slightly built. All of them are white-washed externally ;' a circum- 
stance, which marks the prevalence of lime in the neighbourhood. 
The bridges are numerous, and some of them well built; crossing 
streams, which flow rapidly down from the mountains. The public 
fuuntains, fourteen in number, are scattered through the town; they 
are, in general, noble structures, and supplied with an abundance of 
pure water, 
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The edifices of state, office, and public amusement, are constructed 
of stone, and are not without a daim to splendour; some of them have 
a real air of grandeur, unknown in other cities and towns of Brazil. At 
a-small distance, in front of the Governor's palace, is a group, of which 
the Villaricans are particularly and justly proud, formed by the town- 
house, the theatre, and the prison. ‘The Palace itself commands a fine 
view of almost the whole town: before it is an open space, surrounded 
by a sort of parapet, on which a few brass swivels are mounted on 
carriages, as cannon. In one of the lower parts of the town is the 
Treasury, where, having letters to some gentlemen in office, I was 
received with courtesy, and had an opportunity of observing that the 
rooms are noble as well as commodious. Under the same roof are the 
Mint and the Custom-house. 

There are ten Churches, of which a few of the older ones“are built 
in taipé. Several of them are richly ornamented, and display fine 
paintings and images. One of the most richly furnished is singular in 
having no windows; and the effect upon the mind, from the light of 
lamps alone, during a splendid day, with an almost vertical sun, is very 
powerful. I entered and examined these sacred buildings with unmo- 
lested freedom, and apparently without exciting curiosity even as a 
foreigner,—a proof that the people of Villa Rica are accustomed to see 
strangers. 

The arrangement, furniture, and business of the Theatre do not 
correspond with its external appearance. It stands on uneven ground, 
and is entered from behind, the lobby and boxes being on a level with 
the entrance. ‘To the latter there was no admittance for a stranger of 
another nation; I descended, therefore,to the pit, and shall not easily 
forget the impression made upon my mind, wher looking down a long, 
narrow, dark staircase, I beheld the glare below; it seemed + 

“a fiery gulph; 
A dismal situation, waste and wild: 


A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 
As one great furnace flamed.”-— 
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When arrived at the bottom, I a a ‘etn, house, Sicitghe painted, 
and the pit full of very shabby, ill-looking people, many of them 
wearing Capotas,—an habiliment which is the favourite dress of thieves 
and murderers, and on that account, as well as others, disgusting to one 
completely initiated into a knowledge of Brazilian modes. The assem- 
blage around me was entirely unrelieved by the presence of women, for 
into that part of the house none of that sex are admitted. The men, 
notwithstanding their forbidding appearance, were civil, readily gave 
way, and furnished me with a comfortable. seat. On the stage was 
seated a female, not on the floor and cross-legged as is customary, but 
in an European chair, and sewing also in our mode; while a stiff figure 
of a man, with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, and his arms glued to his 
sides, was addressing another female in measured and unmoving tones ; to 
which she replied with equal apathy, and statue-like inflexibility. 
It was not possible to exhibit a more uninteresting scene, and other organs 
of sense being offended besides the eyes and ears, I left my station, 
and endeavoured again to obtain admission into one of the boxes, or at 
least into one of the passages behind them; but it could not be, and I 
quitted the house. This circumstance was remembered to my disadvan- 
tage, and, indeed, ruined my character in Villa Rica, as a man of taste. 

Among the public buildings which contribute to ornament the 
town, the prison has been mentioned. To heighten its character we 
must not look into the interior, for, like all others of the same descrip- 
tion in Brazil, it seems intended to be the abode of wretchedness. 
Countries far more advanced in civilization have yet, in a great measure 
to learn, that a jail is a place of temporary detention for an accused or 
condemned culprit, and that the only valid object of punishment is not 
vengeance, but reformation. It is-no wonder, then, that Brazil knows 
nothing of the refinement which gives comfort to criminals, and calculates 
the moral effects of laws, institutions, and punishments. 

In this part of the world such objects of improvement attract little 
attention, for Gold is the first and almost the only one. To this every 
different concern is sacrificed with little hesitation. ‘ 
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To contemplate the mines of Villa Rica with advantage, it will be 
necessary to recollect that the land is composed of schist, or a sort of 
slaty clay, resting upon a core of granite, gneiss, or sand-stone, some- 
times laminated, at others solid, the gold being scattered in small 
particles amidst the superjacent schist and clay; and that the town is 
placed at the junction of several streams, whose waters have only one 
outlet, by a narrow chasm, cut, by their force, through the surface 
down to the more firm component parts. Before this outlet, called the 
Rio do Carmo, became so deep as it is, a small lake must have 
existed among the hills, through which all the waters of the upper 
country passed, bringing with them, and depositing in the bottom, a 
variety of heavy matter. Thus the ground seems to have been gradually 
raised, while the outlet was deepened, until the water was entirely 
drained off, and left the bottom dry, in the form of a level plain, 
composed of all sorts of wreck, which, from the auriferous nature of the 
country, contained a considerable proportion of gold, both in the form 
of dust mingled with the attriturated schist and imbedded in quartz as 
Cascalho. The extent of this plain is from thirty to forty acres, and it 
is connected by narrow passes with others of a like size. The mountains 
surrounding this supposed ancient lake, rise from seven hundred to a 
thousand feet above its level, and on the declivity of the most Northerly 
of them the city is built. In the sides of all of them much gold is 
undoubtedly still detained, notwithstanding the quantity which has been 
washed down or gathered from them. | 

The comparatively small plain above mentioned may, however, be 
considered as the swan, which, through a succession of years, has laid 
golden eggs for the Crown of Portugal. Its surface is only just even 
with the stream flowing through it, and after much rain it is always 
flooded. A man then takes his station at the edge of the stream, 
which, with all contained in it, seems to be regarded as public property, 
and begins with a small hoe to open a trench, varying from one to three 
feet in breadth, and about six inches deep, carefully throwing up the 
earth on each side, so that no water may escape from it. He conducts 
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his trench in any direction which suits him, provided the ground be not 

previously occupied by another adventurer; and at the end of it raises a 
barrier, to prevent any weighty particles from being carried off. ‘The 
water is generally let into these trenches early in the morning, and let 
off towards night ; for their contents are esteemed too precious to be left 
to the risks connected with darkness. A fine black sediment is then 
carefully collected, and carried away in a bowl, to be washed at home. 
There cannot be a doubt that there is almost always more or less gold 
mingled in this mass, yet could I never detect it, on the strictest 
examination, and with the aid of a lens of high magnifying power. 

These miners, as they proudly call themselves, are the poorest 
creatures with whom I ever attempted to converse ; and their numbers 
were, at this time, as contemptible as their skill. Half a dozen of them 
were the most that I ever saw on the plain together; yet it should not 
be forgotten that the season was then dry, that, after the spot has 
been recently flooded, the inhabitants are said to turn out en masse, to 
pursue the search with ardour, and do not desist until the whole impreg- 
nated surface is completely ransacked. 

On the side of the hill, which is steep, a different method is adopted. 
Wherever a natural stream trickles down, its bottom is frequently and 
carefully searched, particularly where the current has met with any 
check, for there the precious metal is commonly detained. In parts where 
nature has provided no water, pits are dug, and flanked with strong 
walls or stoccades, through which a stream is turned from a distance. 
The surplus, running over the edge of the embankment, is generally 
received into a second pit below; sometimes into a third. At proper 
seasons the pits are cleared of the water, the sediment is taken out, and 
treated as before. The waters are generally saturated with red clay ; 
and, by a repetition of these processes, the hill has been stripped of its 
soil, as well as its verdure, wherever a stream can be conducted to carry 
it away. 

Numerous drifts also have been run horizontally into the softer parts 
of the mountain, until they entirely perforate the coating of schist or 
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clay, and reach its solid core, while the water, oozing through the mass 
above, is received into basins, together with the metal which it may 
convey. The largest quantity is generally found to descend at the end 
of the shaft or drift, where the soft materials of the mountain rest against 
the solid ones. These drifts are seldom more than twenty yards long, 
five feet high, and three broad. Some of the smaller and softer hills of 
the vicinity have, indeed, been bored to a much greater extent; and I 
saw one which was completely perforated at its base. Whether larger or 
smaller, these openings are closed, and secured with such precaution as 
plainly indicates the fear of plunderers. 

When this place was first discovered by the Searchers for Gold, it is 
said that they did nothing more than pull up the tufts of grass from the 
side of the hill, and shook the precious dust from the roots. This will 
probably be treated as a romantic tale by all who have not examined the 
spot, but the fact, I think, may be easily explained. The steep slope 
of the mountain is covered with a coarse kind of grass or rushes, in 
small clumps. or bunches ; hence when rain falls heavily, little streamlets 
or rills pass round and between the roots, and whatever of a ponderous 
nature they hurry downwards must be detained wherever their rapidity 
is checked. This happens at every tuft of rushes which stands directly 
in the little water-course, and hence these roots, I presume, have 
become rich in metal, and at that time had been undisturbed for ages; 
hence those who pulled the grass would find the gold, and those who > 
plucked a second crop must as naturally be disappointed. ‘As these 
streamlets likewise descended the hill, collecting a greater quantity of 
water, they acquired more force, and formed for themselves, by tearing 
away the soil, a course with an irregular bottom, with hollows in the 
softer parts, which would exist in the form of basins, and the descending 
metal would be retained in them; hence the formation of these little 
Caldeiraos which often suddenly enriched an adventurer, and of which 
so much is said by those who envy their good fortune. A great quantity 
of the precious metal has doubtless passed on without impediment, 


been collected in the lake below, or, buried amidst the wreck with 
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which it has been filled, must there remain until better methods of 
mining are adopted. 

A German Baron has lately erected, in the golden plain, a Water- 
mill, for the purpose of breaking and washing the Cascalho, which is 
found in abundance at no great distance. One part of the machine 
breaks the quartz by means of stampers, working like those of our 
Oil-mills ; the other consists of two large vats, like those of a brewhouse,,. 
into which the broken quartz is conveyed, and where it is stirred about 
by means of flukes affixed to the under side of the lids, which are set in 
motion by a horizontal cog-wheel. A small stream of water is conducted 
into each vat, which, after passing through the mass of Cascalho, 
escapes by a small spout fixed near the bottom of the vats, and with it 
issues a part of the gold. This machine is miserably finished and put 
together ; not so much, I believe, from any want of the necessary know- 
ledge and skill in the contriver, as from the utter want of dexterity in 
the millwrights. 

Imperfect as is the Baron’s mill, it is greatly extolled ; and deservedly 
so, for it is the only thing of the kind in the country. The projector 
is worthy of estimation, for he is a man capable of devising extensive 
plans, and has really done, and is still doing, great good among his 
listless neighbours, by setting afloat new ideas. In one instance, at least, 
they do not praise him without understanding the benefit received, for 
he has constructed, towards the South-East of the town, an excellent 
road, which serves the Villaricans for a promenade. He is distinguished, 
too, by offices and honours conferred upon him by the government; but. 
according to its usual parsimony, it has not, I fear, encouraged him in a 
more essential way. 

Part of the country seems to be let out, on an annual rent, to: 
persons who wish to employ their capital in mining adventures. My 
landlord was one of this description ; for, while showing me his farm, 
which he described.as six miles long, he spoke not of any of the usual 
produce of land, but of his mineracoens.. And he was correct, for he 
grew no more than was consumed in the house; while his six slaves. 
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according to his account, brought him in abundance of Topazes, Ame- 
thysts, Emeralds, and other precious stones. When pressed to show me 
some of them, he, however, could not, or was unwilling. 

Besides the common brilliant yellow gold, we find in this neigh- 
bourhood white gold, which I suspect to be platina; black gold, which 
appears in the form of a dark coloured dust; and poisoned gold, which 
is probably either an imperfectly formed, or a corroded metal; but of the 
latter kind I saw none. The country also produces, in abundance, a 
more useful metal; besides iron in the ore, as it commonly appears, 
there is a vast quantity of matter, which resembles the calx of that 
metal, in situations which the Mineralogist would, I think, account 
unnatural. Yet this gift of nature seems to be, in a great measure, 
useless ; I did not observe a single establishment for fusing and rendering 
iron malleable. 

Villa Rica is of some importance in a Commercial view. Until 
lately it enjoyed, almost exclusively, the trade to Goyaz and Cuyaba, which 
it now divides with St. John D’ El Rey. St. Bartholomew, too, in this 
neighbourhood, is famed for its sweetmeats, and sends a large quantity 
of Marmalade to Rio de Janeiro. If any be disposed to smile at a trade 
in confections, let him recollect what a general want of employment 
there is in the country, and that here are fruits, sugar, wood, and work- 
manship, which by this means are rendered valuable. At all events it is 
better, both for the people and the state, than grubbing for gold. 

Owing, probably, in part to their freedom from the extreme heat, 
which molests the provinces of Brazil situated along the coast, the people 
of this country are advanced a few steps before some of their countrymen 
in industry. They spin and weave wool, worsted, and cotton; but 
their manufactures are purely domestic; their implements, and modes of 
using them, of the oldest and most unimproved description. Perhaps, 
when the rage for mining is over, this district may become more wealthy 
from commercial establishments, of which these are the embryo, than from 
all the gold which it has ever collected. This, however, will be thought 


by some an extravagant estimate of the value of manufactures, when 
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it is known that, in a little more than a hundred years, according to the 
entries at the Smelting-house of Villa Rica, that place alone has sent into 
circulation more than two millions of pounds, troy-weight, of gold. 
When to this mass is added what has been issued from other places, may 
it not be naturally asked,—where is it now ? 

From the steepness of the streets in this town, wheel-carriages 
would be almost as useless there as in Venice. As a substitute for them 
a large vehicle, like a Sedan-chair, is used, and carried by mules instead 
of men ; the workmanship of it is very clumsy, and the harness far inferior 
toours. But an English saddle having found its way hither, the harness- 
maker, much to his credit, borrowed it, took it to pieces, and put it toge- 
ther again, in such a manner that the owner did not perceive any alteration. 
The man had the ingenuity to imitate what he had thus examined ; and 
I saw a saddle-tree made by him which came little short of his model. 


When the town becomes dangerously full of vice and wretchedness, 
a report is circulated that a remote spot has been discovered in the woods 
which is rich in the precious metal.. The restless and adventurous soon 
become clamorous to resort to it; they assemble in crowds, and, under a 
leader of their own choice, proceed. towards these new and unequalled 
mines. Some of them, tired of what seems useless travelling, halt by 
the way, and settle in different places. Others advance to the spot, or 
that which is supposed to be so, find its riches greatly exaggerated, yet 
remain there, and, ere long, call the country their own. Thus. Villa 
Rica is relieved, and new colonies established. A scheme of this sort 
was set on foot in 1812, when about a thousand people departed in search 
of a “ golden league,” which some unknewn traveller had seen two 
months’ journey to the Westward. 

Retiring to an antichamber from the performance of an unpleasant 
duty, that of paying my respects to the stately gentleman who filled the 
office of Governor of Minas Geraes, I was thus accosted, in good English, 
——“ Sir, I think you are an Englishman.” “Iam, Sir, and surprised to 
hear you speak my language so correctly.” “ Ah, Sir, I too am an 
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_ Englishman, but have been in this country several years; I hold an 
office under government, which brings me to Villa Rica.” “ Where, 
then, do you reside ?” “ Beyond Tejuca, where I have obtained a grant 
of land, through which runs a river full of gold and diamonds.” “ You 
are very fortunate, Sir,” I replied, looking at him with incredulous 
wonder. His air and manners were partly British, partly foreign ; his 
bald head was highly powdered; he wore a shabby loose coat, a still 
shabbier cotton waistcoat, a dirty shirt, and torn neckcloth ; short black 
breeches, cotton stockings, and Hessian boots, much too large for his 
legs, brushed but not blacked, and barked for the want of it. To contem- 
plate such a figure as the possessor of a “ river full of gold and diamonds,” 
involved much of the ridiculous; yet I gravely invited my countryman 
to my lodgings, assuring him that I had yet a bottle of port wine, and 
a few Paraguay segars, which were at his service. Such attractions were 
irresistible ; he brought with him a young man from Goyaz ; and from 
both I obtained much information respecting the Northern part of the 
province of Minas Geraes, and the South of that adjoining. 

To a few of the inhabitants of Villa Rica, some of them members 
of the church, others engaged in trade, I became greatly indebted for ’ 
such friendly attentions as are peculiarly acceptable to a stranger. My 
judgment might be, in some measure, biassed by their kindness, but 
they seemed to possess good hearts, and their manners were attractively 
simple and warm. ‘To me my friends appeared like exceptions from 
the prevailing character, and to be, if I may borrow a sacred meta- 
phor, the salt of the place. Few places, indeed, could stand more 
in need of such a preservative. In the appearance and manners of the 
Villaricans in general, there is something very bad; the greater part 
of the population consists of blacks and mulattoes—a raee of people wha 
show a mixture of blood from various fountains; and, I am inclined to 
believe, that by every admixture the human mind is debased—that, 
whatever the offspring gains by the superior intellect of one parent, is 
perverted by the bad qualities which are derived from the other. Vice 
ean never appear so deformed, nor do so. much mischief, as when 
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connected with mental activity. As is usual in such circumstances, the 
place is evidently as full of wretchedness as it is of vice. 

To check this decadence of the mind, the ceremonies of religion 
have been rendefed splendid, and there is a sort of precision observed in 
attendance upon its services, yet the heart seems to be unaffected. In 
one grand procession which we saw the general impression made upon 
the mind was, that the priests performed the tasks assigned to them, and 
the rabble was noisy and indecent. Religious feelings were utterly 
unconnected with the show. And, in the common service of Ave- 
Marias, which was performed at the corners of the streets, as formerly 
in Rio, the principal leader, it was observed, left the service, engaged 
in light conversation, and began again when his part required attention. 


Under the conduct of some of my friends, I visited many parts of 
the neighbourhood with advantage. The softness of the materials of which 
much of the country is composed has facilitated the operation of the streams, 
and occasioned a multitude of ravines, some of them cut to a great depth, 
and laying bare the imbedded minerals to an extraordinary degree. 

Going from Villa Rica Eastward, we passed over a narrow road, 
midway up the hill, partly paved and in general good; and from this 
elevated ground obtained a fine view of the town, looking backward, 
and, in front, another view of the chasm of the Rio do Carmo, and the 
adjacent country. Before we reached Passagem, a village containing 
about a hundred and fifty houses, and a good bridge across the torrent, 
a spot was pointed out, on the very brow of a hill, here tending to the 
North, which is thought to have been one of the richest in Brazil. In 
this place the mining has been carried on, not only on an extensive scale, 
but in modes which, however imperfect, rank among the best and most 
generally adopted in this part of the continent. A stream is brought, at 
a great expense, through an artificial channel, to the point where it is 
required, and there its utmost force is employed to wash away the soil, 
and separate from it the precious metal, being made to pass from the 
brow of the hill into small trenches, in which hides, woollen-cloth, and. 
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other things were placed to intercept and collect the gold. The first 
English blankets sold by me in Rio, were employed in this way. 

While looking at this spot, and listening to the rapturous accounts, 
which the people gave, of the quantity of gold here collected, I was 
led to ask, once more, what is become of all this treasure? where are its 
fortunate proprietors ? where the permanent marks of their success? 
The only answer was,—they are gone, and nothing remains. The 
grandfather began the work, and seemed to flourish; in the hands of 
the son it declined; the grand-children axe sunk into poverty ; the estate 
has been offered for sale, and no one will buy. In the name of common 
sense then, I replied, what have these people been doing? they have 
washed into yonder river, al] that was most valuable of their ground, 
and left it a bare rock. Would it not have been better to have cultivated 
the soil, and by improvements rendered it more and more productive? 
In that case, the family might still have been wealthy, and. their 
descendants might have continued so for ages to come.—After all, how 
superfluous this appeal! a search for gold becomes a mania, and is 
generally incurable. 

Our first view of Wheritnitecs once the village of Carmo, now 
exalted to the highest civic honours, on account of its Loyalty, was 
through the chasm, gradually extended into a steep-sided valley, in 
which the river flows. The effect is uncommonly pleasing, for between 
barren rocks, whose sides produce a telescopic effect, a fine plain is 
discovered beyond them, bestrewed with houses and churches. As we 
advanced, ‘the view naturally closed, until we ascended a hill, forming 
one of the sides, from the brow of which it again opened upon us in a 
more expanded form.. Just at hand, was an unfinished church, dedicated 
to St. Peter, and three hundred feet below us, the plain, on which the 
city stands; its churches crowned the small knolls, and projections of 
the surrounding hills, the Bishop’s palace and gardens adorned. the pros- 
pect on the right, and the college, t together with its offices,. stretched 
beyond them. 

The city of Mawanne: being placed five hundred feet below the 
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scite of Villa Rica, and surrounded with lofty ground, is close and 
hot. It is nearly square, and consists principally of two well-paved 
streets, regularly laid out, and conducting to a sort of plazajr square. 
The houses, amounting to five hundred, have a cleanly look, arising 
from their being regularly whitened. The churches are neat, and among 
them is a spacious Cathedral. It enjoys high ecclesiastical, as well as 
civil, privileges; and seems destined, if no folly of men prevent its pro- 
gress, to become hereafter the University of South America. The 
supply of water is ample, and greatly aids in the culture of many plea- 
sant gardens, interspersed with the buildings. ‘Their situation does not 
prevent them from exhibiting a luxuriant display of fruit and flowers. 
Beyond them, extend fine green meadows, through which the river runs, 
like a vein of silver; and around is a circle of mountains, inclosing and 
protecting the whole. There is in the place an unusual air of happiness, 
which I am inclined to attribute to its comparative freedom from the 
baneful spirit of mining. 

Limestone, as the whitened houses demonstrate, is not unfrequent 
in the neighbourhood. Cazal reports, that in a tract of this description, 
six miles from the city, there is a formation of Crystalline Stalactytes. 

About ten miles South of the town stands the lofty Itacolumi, the 
pinnacle of the internal mass, which gives form and solidity to this part 
of the Continent, and so widely distinguishable every where around, as 
to demand frequent notice, when prospects are spoken of. Its base is a 
vast mountain, not less than a thousand feet high, on which are piled a 
larger and a smaller rock, both naked and laminated, and having around 
them a large quantity of broken matter. 

Its vicinity is an abode of native Indians, from which they occasion- 
ally come down into the towns. Formerly, their visits were the occasion 
of much mischief; now, they generally come on errands of peace, and 
conduct themselves with propriety. In their present ordinary state, they 
are represented by those who have visited them familiarly, as by no 
means savage; but when under strong excitement, either from liquor or 
passion, it is dangerous to meet with them. In this state, they will 
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destroy a friend, soon turn their rage to lamentation, and as soon forget 
what they have done and felt. One of my clerical friends, with whom 
I conversed on the subject, acknowledged that due pains had not been 
taken to bring them within the common bonds of society. The persons 
who had been specifically appointed to assist in their civilization, either 
wanted zeal in the service, or sufficient firmness to encounter many diffi- 
culties and some danger. It was forgotton, too, that it must require a 
length of time, and sacrifices on the part of the teachers, as well as on 
that of the Indians, to bring about an approximation in modes of 
thinking, and manners of acting, so extremely dissimilar. About twenty 
years before the time of my visit, a number of these people had been 
long kept about the Government-house, and an amelioration was gra- 
dually taking place in their manners; when the Governor’s Lady took 
offence at some of their wild vagaries, and procured their immediate, 
and I fear permanent, banishment to their native woods. Thus, for a 
woman’s fancy, a considerable branch of this neglected tribe was doomed 
to a protracted infancy, and eventual extermination, . 

At some distance to the North-west of Villa Rica, these tribes have 
acquired the first rudiments of civilization; they form themselves into 
bands, I am told, for the purpose of robbery, and even plunder from troops 
of mules, articles which they formerly thought of no value. It is said that 
they have among them fire-arms, and contrive the means of procuring 
flints and gunpowder. This produces among themselves a perpetual war 
which can end in nothing but extermination, while the white people, 
acting more in concert, stand by, and unmoved, see them destroy 
each other. : 

In this state of society, it is evident, that every one must be able 
and prepared to defend himself; hence, probably, it is, that we notice 
in this part of the country, a kind of habitual ferocity among the lower 
ranks, who also themselves go out sometimes in bands to plunder, and who 
defy,the arm of power; hence also, strangers meeting on the road, pass each 
other at a distance, with great marks of suspicion, and most appear armed. — 


I one day saw coming into the town two white females mounted on horse- 
oT 
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back, and, according to the custom of the country, riding astride; one 
of them had holsters and pistols before her, the other a hanger by her 
side, slung with a military belt over her shoulder; they had with them 
only a little boy, who rode behind one of them, and hence I concluded 
that they were inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and had. travelled 
only a short distance. They were well dressed, appeared to belong to 
the class of Planters or Miners, and excited among the people no symp= 
toms of surprize. 

The temperature of Villa Rica and its neighbourhood is low; in 
the morning, during my stay, the thermometer varied little from 60°.; at 
noon, it was generally 64°. or 65°. in the shade. There is a considerable 
degree of moisture in the climate ; the mornings were in common foggy, 
which sometimes turned to a drizzling rain, coming uniformly from the 
North, over the brow of the hill. About ten o’clock, the atmosphere 
cleared and brightened, and the sun became scorching until four; but 
there is something ungenial in the heat, which parches the skin, without 
materially warming the air. The evenings were clear and beautiful, and 
the stars shone brightly at night, as during a frost in England, unobscured 
by a prevailing glow of light, which rendered distant ng uncommonly 
visible. 

In the Gardens, many of which have a soil of extraordinary fertility 

-and are regularly laid out, as well as among the herbage of the fields, 
appeared a singular intermixture of plants and flowers, which seemed to 
indicate the united influence of the torrid and temperate climes. The 
Aloe had suffered from cold, and on the hills trees had been strip- 
ped of their leaves, but were putting out fresh buds. All besides 
appeared, in October, to be still winter ; owing in part, it wae: be, to the 
unusual dryness of the season. 

In the neighbourhood of the town, I shot. a Merl a a bird in shape 
and size resembling the Woodpecker. ‘The head, neck, back, and tail, 
were a greenish brown; the breast, belly, wing-joints, and the part near 
‘the root of the tail, were of a beautifully bright yellow ; the legs slender ; 
the toes long, three forward and one behind.—The Bem-te-vi, another 
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of the winged inhabitants of this district which appeared to me observ- 
able, is similar to the bird of the same name at Rio de Janeiro, only that 
the plumage is more vivid, and the bill of a fine straw colour— When 
viewed in different positions with respect to the light, the plumage of 
the Taniazii appears green, blue, or brown ; and the colours are somewhat 
lighter on the belly, and under the wings, than in other parts; in shape 
and size it resembles a Sparrow,—The Guarisa, or Garisha Grandé, is of 
a pale brown, with a slight tinge of red; its size is nearly that of a Lark, 
and its form delicate; the bill is long, slender, and a little hooked; 
it has a short tail, and its thin legs seem disproportionately long. 
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RETURN ro RIO DE JANEIRO. 
CONGONHA AND BARBAZENA. 
A. D. 1818. 


TRAVELLERS FROM PITANGUI’.— CONTRABAND GUNPOWDER.—BLACKSMITHS.—RODEIRO. 
—CHAPAOM.—CONGONHA, OR CAANCUNHA.—SPLENDID CHURCH THERE.—MIRACU- 
LOUS INTERPOSITION OF THE. VIRCIN.—LEPERS.—SUA-SUI’.—BRAZILIAN ADMI- 
RATION OF THE-TASTE AND MANNERS OF FOREIGNERS.—REFLECTIONS ON THE 
FORM OF THE COUNTRY.—ST. JOZE.—BARBAZENA.— REGISTRO VELHO.—BORDO 
DO CAMPO.—JURUOCCA.—THE RIO GRANDE’.—MANTIQUEIRA.——PEDRO ALVES.— 
SINGULAR SNAKES.—ST. VINCENTE.—PATRULHA.—ROGINHA DO NEGRO.—PARAHI- 
BU/NA.—GOVERNO. 


TO proceed farther towards the North did not then suit the arrange- 
ments which I had made, and having determined upon a route for my 
return in some points different from that by which we had advanced, we 
left Marianna, and proceeded towards the capital. 

We had not gone far when we met with a party of travellers, 
consisting of a gentleman in a military habit, three ladies, and seven 
slaves. The ladies were his wife and daughters, the former of whom 
rode alone on one horse; the two latter, though full grown, were 
mounted together on another. All of them sat astride, and all were 
equipped with shoes and stockings,—a circumstance by no means 
common in the interior of Brazil. Nothing among their baggage 
appeared so singular as the lading of one mule, which carried «a 
cumbrous bedstead, made of Jacaranda; the tester being slung on one 
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side, and balanced by the rest of the frame-work on the other, so that 
the poor animal was half hidden, and could with difficulty proceed in a 
right line. The party was travelling from Pitangui to Rio, at the former 
of which places the gentleman had filled the office of Governor, for the 
usual term. 

Considering the laws against the private sale of gunpowder, and the 
jealousy of the government with respect to that article, I could not 
notice, without surprise, that, as we passed along, an old woman offered 
us as much as three pounds of that article for sale; she had it concealed, 
indeed, among her clothes, and made the offer to us, as strangers, with 
some little secrecy; but it seems as though the laws were relaxed, or 
exercised with less strictness than formerly; and this supposition is 
confirmed by the fact, which we afterwards learned, that much powder 
is secretly made, while the demand for fowling-pieces is very consider- 
able, and the trade in them conducted without reserve. 

One of my horses having lost a shoe, 1 was glad to meet with a 
blacksmith’s shop, where another might be obtained. Several white 
people were standing about the place, yet 1 was obliged to order my 
own servant to take up and hold the horse’s foot, for no one else would 
condescend to do it. One of the operators then, with a very sapient air, 
having adjusted the shoe, delivered it to another to nail it on. The 
latter, taking his station directly behind the horse,—in a position where 
a kick from a restive animal might have gone near to demolish him,— 
proceeded to fix the shoe in the same style that a ship-carpenter would 
have nailed it on to the fore-mast. Awkward and ceremonious as these 
workmen were, I saw them here with pleasure, independent of my own 
want of their aid; for a blacksmith is really to be numbered among the 
most useful of artizans. 

‘| Notwithstanding the dangers of this part of the country, and the 
perpetual exaggeration of them from the lips of our guide, he suffered 
mie to, leave Sicara alone, nor was I again favoured with his company 
until I had long wandered over wide moors, and through uncertain 
tracks, where it was out, of my power to obtain information, for, 
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applying at several huts, they were all found'to be empty. Afterwards 
a small village showed itself: on the right, standing on the summit of a 
hill, while the Ita-columi bore from us East by North. Our course was 
directly opposite, by the side of a stream, over some singularly broken 
land, covered with a calx-like dust, and amidst large masses of: iron-stone, 
aud beds of schist and clay. . 

Rodeiro is a large well inclosed farm, cultivated on a donuidurdba 
scale, and in the best modes. The proprietor wisely employs himself 
and his means in this way, rather than in the common search after 
gold. | Yet it could hardly be that he should not enter, in some measure, 
into the spirit of the country ; his slaves are employed like those of his 
neighbours after the freshes have passed away, and they collect for him 
no small quantity of metal. His works connected with this occupation 
are extensive, and, in some points, of a superior kind, Yet I contem. 
plated with greater pleasure the vegetable produce of the farm, consisting 
partly of good wheat and barley, together with some oats not equal in 
quality to the other grain. . 

The Venda at this place stands in a close and hot situation, so that 
the Thermometer, about two o’clock, was as high as 78°, It is surrounded 
with bluff rocks, and mountains at least seven hundred feet in height ; 
yet the road seemed to be frequented, and we traced the impression of 
wheels. The woods about this spot were full of Carapatos, insects much 
like bugs, and probably of the same tribe. 

Having refreshed ourselves and the cattle, we proceeded downward 
by the stream, rounding the head of the ridge, which passes Eastward 
by Ouro Branco. At the distance of four miles we crossed a low ridge 
of land, proceeded along the bed of a parallel stream, and finally entered 
upon a broad dry moor, where were two or three good farm-houses, As 
night approached the guide confessed that he had lost his way, and we 
expected to pass the hours of darkness by the side of our horses, But 
his presence of mind appeared to increase with the difficulty, and he 
recovered the track leading to Chapaom. 

This is a lone house, standing in a lofty and exposed situation, 
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about fifteen miles from Rodeiro. It was full of travellers, but the 
lateness of our arrival prevented that communication with them which I 
should otherwise have sought. Early in the morning we looked back 
on the high ground near Rodeiro, nearly North-East of us; and from 
thence Westward extended a noble wall of mountain, whose face was 
an inclined plane from twelve to fifteen miles in breadth. Nearly North. 
West of us these mountains descended to a point, behind which rise 
other and more majestic heights. The waters of a spacious amphitheatre 
tend to the interval between the two ranges, and hasten through it to 
swell the vast Francisco. . 

Hence we proceeded Westward over uneven ground, for we 
evidently crossed the little streams of the country in a direct line, where 
the soil and minerals change very abruptly. At one point we passed a 
deep Corgo, the naked sides ©f which, down to the bottom, were com- 
posed of red clay, mingled with mica. A little farther on, the road 
led us through a pretty village, surrounded by rocks of a soft, white, 
unbroken stone, different from any thing of the kind which we had 
recently observed. It appeared to me to be the uncrystallized substance 
of which quartz is formed, some of which I have detected in the 
decomposed granites of Rio, and which, in the parts of the country 
where it is found in masses, is described as a saponaceous earth or stone. 
In some places veins of quartz are seen running through it, and the 
natives call it Tabatinga, a name which alludes to its colour alone. 

It has already been stated as probable, that Gold, in Brazil, is never 
found in Lime-stone; to confirm this opinion, an appeal may, I believe, 
be made to the state of things in this part of the country. It is here 
diffused through every variety of soil and rock besides; not in Cascalho, 
as is most common, nor in the lumps called Caldeiraos; but scattered, 
in the form of dust, among Schist, Clay, and the other component 
parts of the ground.- Nor does it seem to make any difference, what 
is the external appearance of the soil; this Gold Dust is found in it 
with equal certainty, and in nearly equal quantity, whether it be of the 
prevailing red hue, or any of the shades of brown and yellow. . The 
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Gold Washings are, as might be expected, numerous; but they are 
managed in a little way, and the profit made of them is contemptible. 

Matozinho is a clean, lively, little town, composed of about a 
hundred and fifty houses and several churches. It hangs on the Nor- 
thern bank of the Parapéba, in front of Caancunha, in the same manner 
that Gateshead does with respect to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ‘The river, 
flowing between the two towns, is about seventy yards wide, has a good 
wooden bridge across it, and separates the two Comarcas of Villa Rica 
and the Rio Dos Mortes. Its waters contain much clay, which, com- 
municates to them a red-brown colour. They flow rapidly towards the 
West, over a shallow bed of hard sand, said to be rich in gold. People 
were employed in washing it as usual; but there were no appearances of 
abundant profit giving energy to their labour. 

Caancunha, situated upon the steep Bank of the river, presents a 
very pleasant object, when viewed from the North. It contains about 
two hundred houses and some churches. One of them, though small 
in dimensions, vies in splendid ornament with the most admired of 
ecclesiastical buildings in Brazil. It formed the object of my visit to 
the place, and occupied nearly the whole of my stay there. On more 
accounts than one it may be considered as the Loretto of this country. 

It is not in its exterior that this Church makes such high pretensions, 
yet its appearance is respectable. The stone used in its construction is 
hard, with a slaty texture and a greenish colour; and the masses, com- 
posing the walls and pavement, are large and well cut.. Standing on the 
brow of a considerable elevation, it is reached by a double flight of 
broad steps, which meet in a platform, connected with a spacious paved 
area, in the front of which is a handsome stone balustrade. Within 
the area are twelve statues, about eight feet high, intended to represent 
the Prophets of the Jewish Chureh. They ag well executed, their 
costume appropriate, their attitudes various; and each holds a scroll, on 
which is engraved, in Latin and an ancient letter, a striking passage 
from his own writings: It is said, that they are the production of an 
artist, who had no hands, that the hammer and chissel were fastened toe 
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his stumps by an assistant, and in that manner their most delicate cutting 
was executed. One circumstance slightly supports the credibility of this 
story, the stone, of which the Statues are formed, is of the soft and 
saponaceous kind, which abounds in the quarries of the Se ean 
and appears to harden from exposure to the air. 

But the internal wealth and decoration of this Church are the things 
which give it most celebrity. The walls are divided into rows of compart-. 
ments, of which the upper ones are filled with good paintings, represent- 
ing portions of the History of Jesus Christ, from his birth to his cruci- 
fixion, and the lower with pictures, in a less relieved style, of several de- 
tached religious subjects. Round the bottom of the arched roof, are repre- 
sentations of the state of innocence, of sin, and regeneration ; and above 
them, some historical pieces from the Old Testament. The great Altar 
is exceedingly splendid, and over it, covered with a glass case, is a small 
image of our Lady, most exquisitely cut from a stone of the country, 
of the purest white, probably quartz or fel-spar. The Altars of parti- 
cular Saints are, also, highly ornamented with polished stones of Brazil, 
of different colours, white, green, red and variegated. A small organ, 
gaudily painted, is placed over the principal entrance, and in various 
parts are distributed lamps, the donations of the pious, some of them 
of silver, others of cut glass. The Conservatory ee in its ceiling, an 
excellent portrait of Pope Pius the Sixth. 

Close by the Church, yet separate from it, is the House of Miracles,” 
consisting of one large room, and containing some hundreds of paintings, 
models and tablets, memorials of cures performed and _ deliverances 
granted. ‘There are in it, also, four statues of wood, which are carried 
in religious processions ; one of them, that of the converted Centurion, 
is really a fine piece of carving. My companions were not pleased, 
that this should receive higher admiration than the multitude of clumsy 
models of heads and limbs, and of miserable daubings, with which it was 
surrounded ; and the Cicerone, who was in a Priest’s habit, seemed 
particularly anxious to correct my pitiable ignorance, and rouse my, 
attention. to proper objects. With all the preface which might, 
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have introduced the Last Judgment, and with a solemnity worthy of 
that subject, he told me that our Lady had lately granted a very singular 
favour, having communicated to some distinguished individual, an 
infallible method—of destroying ants. I could not but acknowledge 
that this was an object worthy the interposition of the blessed Virgin 
herself, in a region where there are more ants than leaves, where these 
insects are sometimes more than an inch long, and cannot be kept from 
intruding into the most sacred places, not even from making their abode 
among the petticoats of our Lady herself; nor could I fail to be curious 
as to the modes, which she had deigned to prescribe. These were, to 
inflame a quantity of sulphur, near the apertures to their nests, and to 
fill the hollow dome with its fumes, by means of ‘an instrument never 
heard of before. -This new, celestial machine, he described minutely, 
and: by his imitation of the motion of the hands in using it, made me 
clearly comprehend that it was no ‘other than an English pair of bellows. 
To be longer grave, though on holy ground, was impossible; and I 
advised him the next time the Virgin interfered in the affair, to whisper 
in her’ear, that. gunpowder would answer the purpose much more effec- 
tually, which ‘the heretics knew, by experience, long before her Ladyship 
manifested any concern about the business. Still he maintained, that 
the Instrument was a gift becoming the first favourite in Heaven; and 
remained utterly faithless, when assured that it had long been conferred. 
on almost every cottager in Britain. He would converse no longer; and 
I, too, ‘thought it high time to be silent, recollecting the poor wanderer 
at Coral Novo, and his incredible story of English: glass windows. 
Seldom ‘have I met with so thorough a Catholic devotee as this man. 
Had he lived a few ages earlier, ‘and been! allowed a wider stage on 
which to figure, he could hardly have missed’ the honour ‘of ‘canoniza- 
tion. He was a native of Caancunha, and had seldom gone beyond 
its precincts; ‘he had taken ‘an ‘early vow ‘never to leave this ‘Church, 
and was ignorant of ‘all extraneous matters, things uneonnected with his 
own chosen and perpetual abode: Inhim ‘faith had “blotted out almost 
every ‘trace of reason and judgment, to a degree which might 
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justly render him an_ object of unqualified, wonder to a thinking 
European. 

‘Behind the Church is another sacred’ amaul anced Gar aca in imi- 
tation of Paradise, where Adam and Eve, beneath the Cross, are sitting 
beside a fountain, in all the nudity of innocence. They are surrounded 
by a multitude of birds and beasts, of a domestic, and of a wild and 
savage kind. It is observable how many absurdities the contriver -has 
introduced into so confined a scene; but they seem no longer in vogue, 
for the place is falling into complete dilapidation. ' 

The town, however, is not soiadvanced that useful arts are in much 
request, or the professors of them very accessible. Wanting a small 
service at the hands of a mechanic, we were compelled to beg as a favour 
that he would open his shop, collect his tools, and put them to use. He 
did so, to oblige us, but required no intreaty to take an exorbitant pay- 
ment for his trouble. 

Congonha is, in writing, commonly substituted for . Geaneunha. 
‘The name is derived from a plant, an infusion of which is held to 
bean excellent remedy in female complaints. It is said to be the same 
with the Matté of Paraguay, but to me it appeared. | more nearly to 
resemble a low shrub, with a downy leaf, the green. ‘of which has a 
greyish cast, growing in abundance on almost all the low lands about ‘Rio 
_ de Janeiro. I am sensible, however, that this cannot be exactly the 
‘Caancunha of Minas Geraes; and I never heard of its making any 
pretensions to medicinal qualities. - 

Our progress, when once more, advancing on our way, was 
cheered by a distant view of the mountains to the Westward, 
through which were several rough and narrow chasms, the passages, it 
may be, of streams tending towards the Rio Grande. To the North of 
the Parapéba, whose basin we were now quitting, the country seemed to 
be composed of a grey slate or schist ; and that on which we are entering 
‘contains much quartz. We descended rapidly towards the West South- 
West, winding round to the South, and crossed the principal stream in 
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these parts, which seemed to collect the waters of a track about ten 
miles broad. : 

On the dry Downs, whieh succeeded, we noticed Doves of a most 
delicate form, and beautiful, though sober, plumage. Their colour was 
a light grey, every feather having at its extremity a crescent of pure 
white; their size was about that of our thrush.—There was, also, a small 
Sparrow-hawk, whose general hue was a greenish brown, with a tinge’ 
of yellow. aa . 

Travellers must not expect to meet with pleasant objects only. We 
saw, on this part of our road, many Lepers, whom disease had rendered 
extremely disgusting. ‘They were chiefly black people, living, with 
their families, apart from society, but not under those restraints, which 
authority might justly conceive itself warranted to lay upon them.— 
The Goitre, also, begins again to appear frequently, and to pain the 
observer though in a smaller degree. 

During our progress, we remarked several instances of culture, 
but it was by no means general.. A small and feeble kind of oxen 
were in use for draught; to which some excellent hunting dogs formed 
a very. observable contrast. ‘The people, however, were not oecupied 
in’ the pursuit ‘of game; it was the height of the sugar-cane lipnwert, 
and they were better employed. ighi. | po 

Sud-sui is a village in a dry and exposed situation, containing about 
fifty houses, arranged after the manner of the Jesuits. None of them 
are either whitewashed or » plastered,—an evidence that iwe were 
entering into a region having different minerals. Here we meet again 
with some patches of yellow clay, remnants of the former coat, which 
has been mentioned as ibs covering : the immediate summit of 
the Mantiqueira. A 2 

The Keeper of the Venda in: this villages iineeitida me that aie had 
the day before, forwarded in the road to Barbazena, a Gentleman, who 
had been several months in the Sertoens, or uninhabited forests, in search 
of’ plants. He expressed his*wonder;—and, with his limited knowledge, 
naturally enough,—why a man should wander from Europe, to collect 
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and carry home such trash; and inquired, whether we had. no plants in 
our own countries, or converted those, which we gathered, into medicines. 
‘From the account given of this stranger, I hoped that it might be Mr. 
Sello, who is not unknown to the public as a Botanist ; or Mr. Friesrice, 
another traveller, who has already sent numerous specimens of Natural 
History to the University of Upsal. I afterwards found that this Gen- 
tleman was a Dane, and connected with neither of them. He had with 
him fourteen mules completely laden, whose burdens, I hope, have 
arrived safe at Copenhagen. 

~ On the morning, when we left Sud-sui, a remarkably clear atmosphere 
enabled us to discern very distant objects. The Ita-Columi bore North- 
East by North, and towards the South-West, the Mountains trended 
away, and afforded an extensive. view. We were evidently travelling 
at the heads of streams, and crossed a few rills, falling towards the North 
and North-East; but the broadest basin was to the South and South- 
West. Some of the farm-houses in our route, bore the appearance of 
wealth and comfort ; at one of them we sought refreshment, which was 
hospitably communicated by its mistress. 

My Guide, I overheard, representing me in a light, which to her 
could not fail to appear ridiculous, as one, who had crossed the seas, spent 
his money, and submitted to fatigue and privations, for no other purpose, 

~which he could discover, but to gaze at the Mountains of Brazil, to walk 
_about the towns, and shoot birds. He added, as the crowning evidence 
of something bordering upon mental aberration, that I had been at Villa 
Rica and had brought away neither Gold-Dust nor Jewels. 

At Olho das Agoas, a village exhibiting a small Church in an ele- 
. vated position, is a much larger Gamelleiro, or wild fig-tree, than that 
growing at Pampulia, already described; but this, T suspect, is not 
"properly one tree; if it were, it would be a most wonderful predae 
of nature.. . 

In the course of the day, we noticed the frequent occurrence of 
quartz, and that granite broke out in a few low spots. We observed, 

too, that the streams were clear, and considered it as a proof that they 
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had already cut their course down to the solid minerals, the soil was 
again chiefly red clay. The unusual number of roads, which we met 
with, some of them displaying the marks of wheels, showed that the 
eountry was well inhabited, and that travelling was frequent. 5 
After advancing twenty-five miles, in a Southerly direction, our 
progress for the day terminated at Lagoa Dourada. The Morro, on 
which this town stands is unconnected with any other, and when 
viewed at a distance, appears exceedingly rough. . On gaining its 
summit, I was surprised to see a thick wood, through which the road 
passed, while all the lower grounds are perfectly naked. The town is 
placed in a sort of ravine, full four hundred feet deep. It contains about 
two hundred whitened houses, of an ordinary kind, some of a smaller 
description, and a few which are no better than huts. I¢ has three 
churches, and seven chapels; an ample provision, surely, for the public 
devotions of about two thousand inhabitants. They subsist by the ‘pro- 
duce of Gold Mines, and seem to have laboured with greater success 
than many of their neighbours, for in no place North of St. John 
D’ El Rey have I noticed so many appearances of comfort. Yet the 
people in general, too plainly showed themselves to be ignorant, vain, 
and idle, though not without their share of curiosity. 
Having thrown my powder-flask on the ground, when in eager 
pursuit of a fine bird, being afterward unable to find it, and the baggage 
mule, which carried the remainder of my stock, being ordered to spend 
the night at Olho das Agoas, I visited several of the shops, tol obtain 
a small supply of powder for immediate use, and at last succeeded at ‘a 
private house. In the course of this pursuit, I lighted on‘a'shop more 
remarkable for the person and qualities of its proprietor than for its stock. 
of goods, though that was really of a superior kind. He was an uincom- 
monly diminutive, well proportioned man, perfectly upright, full of 
vigour and activity, spirited’ and jocose in his conversation, though 
eighty-two years of age. Seventy-three of them he had Lelie in this 
town, and still acted his part behind the counter. 
Of the few birds which I brought down three were new to me. 
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One of them, called the Tessoura, was very different from the bird of 
that name before described. This was about as large as a sparrow; its 
head dark brown, with a spot of yellow on the crown, the neck and 
belly white, the back green, the wings light brown; the tail very long, 
composed of four feathers, which diverge when the bird flies, whence 
it receives its name; the outer half of the two extreme feathers were 
white, all the rest dark brown, inclining to black; the feet were small, 
with three toes forward, and one behind,. My knowledge of Ornithology 
is just sufficient to enable me to refer it to the order of Passeres. To 
the same order belongs the Lartina. My specimen was a strong plump 
bird, nearly as large as a fieldfare ; its general colour a red orange, palest 
beneath the belly and the tail, which was formed like that of .a canary ; 
the back and wing feathers had a tinge of brown, and the latter seemed 
uncommonly strong; the bill was short, thick, and jagged, and the 
toes long. The Maria Preta was about the size of a lark; its colour a 
cinerous black, with a’ broad dash of white in the wings ; its bill black 
and slender, and the tail long. Its appearance and habits give it a claim 
to be called the Magpye. of this part of the continent, where it is as 
common as its prototype in England, 

At the East side of the town, where the waters fois the mountains 
unite, there is abundance. of Cascalho, which contains gold, and is 
wrought in the usual manner. But the principal mine is on the West 
side of the hill, and close to the town; where the speculators have 
commenced their operations by digging into the bottom of the hill, and 
excavating an area, three sides of which are formed by the rock, and’ 
the fourth is open towards the. West. The texture of the rock is a soft 
red stone, or rather indurated clay, mingled with mica, like the common 
soil of the country. In one part of the cleared area an hollow has been 
made, towards which there are channels from every part of the mine; 
so. that.all the water which can be conveyed thither goes into the well, 
and, having no other outlet, flows over its sides into a rivulet at the foot 
of the hill, passing towards the North. In working the mine the earth 
is thrown into the channels, and conducted through them by rakes and 
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other means, until it falls into the well, where, in consequence of new 
agitations, the metal sinks to the bottom, and is separated from the 
refuse matter. This is really nothing but a quarry, though called a 
mine, and in many points resembles that whence stone ‘is procured at 
Liverpool. It appeared to me about half as large as the Parys-Mountain 
mine was twenty years ago, and fully as deep. : 

The miners are encouraged to make such excavations, not so much 
for the sake of the metal, which they look to meet with in its more 
common form and quantity, as with the hope of finding a caldeirao 
or mass of gold, one of which repays a man for the labour and expect- 
ation of several years. ‘These masses are generally indicated by filaments 
of metal running through the matrix, whatever it may be, and termi- 
nating in a nucleus, the weight and richness of which can never be 
previously calculated. Nor do such filaments show with certainty that 
there is any mass to which they lead; very often they break off, and 
altogether disappoint the anxious adventurer. There is also frequently 
found in such mines what is called foliated gold, the particles of which 
are flat, and much like the mica of decomposed granite. These are 
richer and heavier than the common dust, and, of course, esteemed a 
more valuable prize. : 

A stranger can seldom behold a large mass of gold in its native bed ; 
when discovered such riches are quickly removed, and I give the accounts 
_ of them with some degree of incredulous suspicion. A gentleman who 
was interested in one of these mines told me, that, perceiving the 
indications of richness grow stronger as they penetrated the hill, the 
proprietors determined to open a cave directly into it, and for that 
purpose employed fifty-four slaves for more than twelve months. At the 
end of that period the roof of the excavation gave’ way, and killed 
fourteen or fifteen of them ; the remainder were employed nine or ten 
months longer in clearing away the loose earth, and reaching the core. 
They worked at it one afternoon and: part of the night, when the whole 
side of the mountain broke in, buried nine more of the people, and 
produced a hopeless ruin. The treasure extracted during the few hours 
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which the mine remained open, was stated to be sufficient to repay all 
the losses, and to leave a surplus for wages, amounting to the rate of 
about five shillings per day, for each person employed. 

During my residence in Rio application was made to me to advance 
capital under these circumstances. A poor man said he knew where a 
mass of native gold existed, which would require extensive works to 
extract it, and solicited aid upon such securities as should be agreed. 
The treasure was represented as lying in the bed of a torrent, where 
the water passes between immense rocks with perpendicular faces, 
and just at the foot of a cataract, where the spouting fluid has worn 
itself a deep hollow in the rock upon which it falls. I required a proof 
that the treasure actually existed, and to procure one a black man, with 
a crow-bar in his hand, dived into the boiling pit: he soon came up 
again, and said that in striking at the mass he had dropped his bar. 
After having recovered breath he again plunged into the foaming torrent, 
and brought up with him a lump of rich gold ore, as large as a small 
walnut. It bore two distinct marks where the bar had struck it, and 
had evidently been broken, or rather cut off, from a larger mass. I was 
not present at the time when the man dived, nor was I allowed to know 
precisely the spot where the treasure lay, without entering into such 
engagements as did not appear to me prudent. The account is given 
simply as I received it. 

On the whole, whether gold or precious stones be sought in streams 
or rocks, in masses of clay or schist, the indications of their presence are 
so precarious, and the hopes built upon them so often delusive, that 
multitudes are led on to absolute ruin. Much expense might, however, 
be saved, and success rendered much more probable, by the use of 
proper instruments, by boring, and, above all, by the application of 
philosophical knowledge. 


If the hours which we were destined to pass at Lagoa Dourada 
did not all pass pleasantly, it was not for want of attempts to amuse us. 


A few black musicians came to our Estalagem, and the performance of 
: 3X 
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one of them on the fife, and of another on the guitar, was not con- 
temptible; a third had made himself a decent instrument, something 
like a flute, from a joint of the 'Tacoara. 

Because streams flow from this spot Northward to the St. Francisco, 
Eastward to the Rio Docé, and Westward to the Plata, it has been said 
that this is the highest part of the province of Minas Geraes. But the 
slightest view of the country around, might satisfy any one that this is 
an error; much more lofty points are distinctly in view, and streams like 
those which have just been mentioned must flow from sources at: very 
different altitudes. This is, however, it is probable, the highest spot in 
the Comarea of the Rio Dos Mortes. 

While contemplating these incipient waters,.I thought of Bruce at 
the head of the Nile; and, without comparing my own situation and 
feelings with his, willingly paid a tribute to his memory, and renewed 
my admiration of his soliloquy. In the St. Francisco and the Parana 
we behold the drains of an immense internal lake, bounded on the East 
by the Serros Frio and Mantiqueira, on the South by that of Maracan4, 
and on the West by those which separate the Parana from the Para- 
guay, or lie beyond those streams. The waters of this ancient elevated 
sea have burst their barriers in Lat. 15” and 20”, and are still wearing 
their channels deeper at the falls of Pirapdéra in the North, and Sete- 
quedas in the South; just as the Lakes Erie and Ontario, in North 
America, will, in all probability, be drained by wearing away the 
impediments which now form the Falls of Niagara. Yet when the 
uppermost waters are thus drained, it is evident that, in the deeper 
portions of the general bed, the sea must be broken into a number of 
smaller lakes, and must so remain until each of them shall have reduced 
its particular barriers. These, too, would partly be filled by the descent 
of materials from the upper ground; more especially before it was 
thoroughly desiccated. Such, I apprehend, has been the case with the 
singular meadows of the Rio Grandé, before it passes the Serro, and 
joins the Parana; such, also, with those about the Francisco and Para- 
cata, and such with the small plain near Villa Rica, already described. 
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After leaving the mountain on which Lagoa Dourada stands, and 

advancing into the plain, we observed that the rain, which had fallen 
copiously during the night, had been driven by a strong wind from the 
South-west ; for the trees and other objects fully exposed to it, were wet 
only on the side opposite to that quarter. To me it appears singular 
that, in all the few parts of the world where I have been, the moist wind 
should come from the South-west, and the dry one from the North-east. 
Surely the fact, that thus it is in the Southern hemisphere, and on the 
Kastern side of a large continent, does not well agree with the common 
theory. 
“We early fell in with many wild animals and several birds, which 
seemed new to me, but could obtain none of them, for the powder which 
I had taken so much pains to procure proved to be of the worst descrip- 
tion. It contained, I apprehend, far too large a proportion of sulphur, 
which separated in firing, and rendered the piece uncommonly foul. 

During our ride we caught a view of the village of Lagé, standing 
on a lofty and apparently dry eminence, about six miles on the right. 
It appeared a large comfortless place, without lime, trees, or water. 

The approach to St. John D’ El Rey, in this direction, is wonder- 
fully fine; and though the rain occasioned us the inconvenience of a 
slippery road, it made us an abundant recompense in the freshness which 
it diffused over the tender verdure, and the transparency which it com- 
municated to the atmosphere. The scene wants only more wood on the 
lofty downs, which form and skirt the dells, to become quite enchanting. 

At the bridge over the Rio dos Mortes I learned that my friends 
had expected me two days earlier, and had taken care that I should 
receive there some compliments as a welcome on my return. Dreading 
another public exhibition, I hastily quitted my attendants, crossed the 
plains of the Tejuca, and entered the town by an unusual and unexpected 
route. With the renewal of former friendly kindness, of a more private 
nature, I could not but be highly gratified. 

From Lagoa Dourada to St. John is twenty-four miles; the direc- 


tion South by West; the descent about eight hundred feet. We saw, 
3X 2 : 
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in the course of the day, much good land, and some well arranged 
farms. 

A. second short residence in St. John served pleasantly to confirm 
former conceptions of the place and its inhabitants. During that time 
the Thermometer fluctuated between 73° and 82°, 79° being the average. 
The wet season had commenced; rain frequently fell in torrents, and 
was accompanied with vivid lightning. This broken weather hastened 
my return to Rio, and determined me to advance thither by long stages. 
Once more my friends displayed the interest which they took in the 
safety and comfort of the journey. I was accommodated with the same 
faithful and useful slave, the same baggage-mule and equipage, which — 
had been lent me for the journey to Villa Rica. The horse, too, which 
had carried me thither, was so earnestly pressed upon my acceptance that it 
was impossible to refuse him: an abundance of such provisions as might 
be useful, and could easily be carried on the road, was sent in: and 
there came, according to the established custom of the country, as 
parting tokens of regard, quantities of confectionary, preserved fruits, 
and pastry, tastily and ingeniously decorated with flowers and devices 
full of meaning. : in 

Disappointed by unfavourable weather of an intended examination 
of the quarries of lime-stone near St. Jozé, where are said to be extensive 
caverns, and many petrifactions of shells and other substances; we 
commenced our journey, and soon arrived at a point where we had to 
cross the Rio dos Mortes by a safe and convenient ford, though consider- 
ably swollen by the late rains. From the heights beyond it the village 
of St. Jozé formed a pleasant object; not the less so because scattered 
about a wide green vale. The Serro behind the village was covered with 
clouds, and formed an imposing feature in the scene. 

Here I parted from a few friends, who had the good sense to wave 
ceremony, and being determined to ride a few miles with me, met at 
the outskirts of the town. To all of them, except one, I bade adieu 
under the painful impression that we were to meet no more. And from 
that one I was now finally separated, though then hoping that, in three 
months’ time, he would accompany me to England. It pleased the 
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Divine Providence, before that period, to take him suddenly from this 
earthly scene. He was in the prime of life, had great energy of cha. 
racter and enlargement of mind; and had he been permitted to fulfil his 
purpose, would probably have added to that respect with which he was 
already regarded by a large circle of friends. 

At the distance of ten miles from St. John, after having travelled 
over some lonely moors, we crossed the river Elvas by a good wooden 
bridge. This stream also was much swollen, and rolled with impetuosity 
towards the North, between perpendicular banks, about thirty yards 
asunder. Near it we saw several farms, which seemed to be altogether 
devoted to cows. Early in the evening, after passing another river, of 
nearly the same width as the Elvas, flowing from the North-East, with 
a rapid current ; having rode sixteen miles East by South, and increased 
our elevation four hundred feet, we arrived at a lone house called Bar- 
bozo. Attached to it was a considerable dairy farm, capable of being 
made a good one, but suffering under wretched management. The 
house proved one of the dirtiest in which I ever laid myself down to rest, 
and was kept by an old, forlorn, and careless couple, to whom the farm 
belonged. There was one fellow-traveller from St. Paul’s, a plain intelli- 
gent man, possessing a good share of that manliness which peculiarly 
marks the superior class of Mineiros. He passes by this route, he told 
me, twice a year, and represents the whole country as composed of 
mountainous tracks, such as those which then surrounded us, excepting on 
the borders of the Rio Grandé, where the meadows were flat and fertile. 

The first part of our route from this place was again over dry moory 
land, the red soil of which seemed to grow thinner as we advanced. 
Deep narrow gullies continually occurred, and down many of them noisy 
torrents hastened to join the principal stream on our right. We passed 
some melancholy looking farms, in which, however, or in the wastes 
surrounding them, something was found to excite dishonest cupidity, for 
we met with persons in pursuit of a thief. Soon afterwards we ascended 
a steep hill, the surface of which was whitened with large masses of 
quartz, many of which, rolling into a broad impetuous stream from the 
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North, are carried downward, broken and rubbed, until at length they 
appear in the form of small white pebbles. Hill succeeding to hill gave 
the country in general the character of boldness, and opened continually 
new scenes to the eye of the traveller. From one of these elevations we 
gained a fine view of the vale through which the Rio dos Mortes runs. 
It lies Kast and West, is about thirty miles long, ten broad, and closed 
at the farther end by the Serro of St. Jozé. It is destitute of wood, and 
both its sides are steep, high, and deeply cut with gullies, which give it 
a singular appearance. 

About a league from Barbazena there suddenly burst upon us 
another of those vast panoramas which have been noticed in other parts 
of the country, and which excite reflections commensurate with their 
greatness. I could not contemplate without emotion the magnitude and 
length the streams which part from thence, and of which we yet 
know so little; the ages they have flowed, and the nations they blessed 
while utterly hidden from Europeans. I thought of that day whose 
dawn I had witnessed, which, in its progress, will place upon their 
banks thousands of villages, and myriads of people. The period arose 
when these vastly extensive wastes, capable of giving food to all the 
inhabitants of Europe, (and still, with respect to their ultimate powers, 
remain a waste) shall be divided into small properties, and be fully 
thronged with happy families. I reflected on the ages which must 
revolve, and the misery which must be endured, ere such a change can 
be completed. © 

At Barbazena we again entered on the great road from Villa Rica 
to Rio. The town is pleasantly situated on the Southern declivity of a 
considerable hill, is divided into two principal paved streets, at right 
angles with each other, and contains about three hundred and _ fifty 
houses, many of them good ones, and whitened externally, together 
with two churches. The people whom we saw were chiefly of the mixed 
colours, and were employed in spinning cotton, and other domestic 
manufactures. But there were no prominent marks of commercial pros- 
perity ; on the contrary, many of the shops, which, for the country, 
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are handsome ones, were shut, and it is notorious that much of 
the trade, which the town once maintained with Sabara and the Northern 
parts of the province, is now removed to St. John. 

A progress of three miles farther, in which we descended full four 
hundred and fifty feet, brought us to Registro Velho, where the toll of 
the province used to be paid, before that advantage was transferred to 
Mathzus Barboza. Itis situated close to the banks of the Rio dos Mortes, 
which is here about seven yards wide, and of considerable depth and 
rapidity. With its fiscal dignity, all marks of its former consequence 
are not vanished; for there are three ranchos, and four or five houses, 
as well as an office, full of old papers, much neglected. 

The principal object of my visit to this place, was to examine a 
Manufactory of Cotton and Woollen Cloth, which had been established 
fifty years, and produced goods, which were celebrated over a great part 
of Brazil. Specimens of both, which I have seen, were certainly excel- 
lent of their kind. The old Government viewed this establishment with 
jealousy, and ordered the projector and owner of it to Lisbon, to answer 
for the breach of Colonial Laws; there, as in such cases was too common, 
he was kept without a definite hearing for twenty years, while the fabric 
was every day going toruin. When the Court, after its settlement in 
. this country, had leisure to attend to such matters, attempts were made 
to revive the manufactory, but it was too late, a new direction had been 
given to the industry of the people more congenial with their general 
manners and habits; the owner had become poor; agriculture offered a 
more sure and speedy mode of retrieving his fortunes; the raw material, 
which he would require, now sold for more in the city, by three hundred 
per Cent. than he had formerly given for it, with the important 
advantage, to the grower, of ready money, instead of ten or twelve 
months credit. British fabrics, also, were pressed upon the country with 
the usual spirit and urgency of our commercial adventurers, and rendered 
at a price far below that of the goods, whose place they usurped. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that, I found the manufactory expiring; nor 
less so, that great complaints were made of the deterioration of materials, 
—the common subterfuge of artizans, when their customers require 
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goods of a superior quality, and can obtain them from new sources at 
lower rates. 7 

Conformably to the plan arranged, we took advantage of a moon 
then approaching her last quarter, and proceeded, in a dark and damp 
morning, over some barren and elevated land, to the head of a small 
stream, on the bank of which we descended rapidly, until, at the 
end of nine miles, at a place called Borda do Campo, the edge of the 
open country, we re-entered upon the region of trees. I confess that the 
sight of them, as they darkly shadowed through the dawn and the mist, 
gave me pleasure. So soon are we tired of uniformity ! so readily pleased 
with change! As the morning drew on, the fog was dissolved apace; the 
torrent had become considerable, and the roar of its waters, mingled 
with the clank of the Araponga and the screech of other birds, produced 
a singular sort of harmonious discord. During the darkness too, we had 
been translated from the wild wastes of a desert to scenes, in which the 
Naiads might revel at their ease. All nature was dripping; but 
seemed to rise from her morning bath refreshed, and exulting in 
her vigour. 

At this point, the Mountain of Juruocca showed itself on the right, 
a large, isolated mass, and though remote, formed no inconsiderable 
feature of the landscape. Wonderful tales are told concerning it, origin- 
ating probably in some unusual natural appearances and sounds. The 
rocking stones on its surface astonish those who touch them; its caverns 
resound with subterraneous noises; and it is confidently asserted, that 
when artillery is fired at Rio, the report is distinctly heard in this distant 
region. There, also, rises the Rio Grandé, a genuine wonder, though 
not adding to the prevailing impressions. This river, according to 
general report, after becoming a large stream, is absorbed by the soil of 
very extensive plains, under whose surface it makes its way, and clothes 
the ground with a rich, perennial verdure. Some maintained, that 
previous to being thus absorbed, the stream had flowed a hundred and 
fifty miles, that on the border of the Province, it again becomes visible, 
in a contracted form, and takes the name of Para, but one Gentleman 
said he crossed these plains in going from St. John D’ El Rey to St. 
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Paul’s, and intimated that they lay in the direct line between the 
two places. ! 

As we proceeded down a narrow dell, the Mountains on either hand 
became more lofty and picturesque; the tops of those on our right we 
could not see ; those on the left, across the stream, rose with great majesty 
to the height of eleven hundred feet, covered to the summit by a fine 
sheet of variegated forest, relieved by many projections of naked rock. 
In such a situation the people of Mantiqueira have their residence, but 
seem to have thought it unnecessary to add to their advantages those of 
industry and cleanliness. 

~ Some years ago, this place was much talked of as the scene of mur- 
ders, ‘superstition raising her edifice on the basis of facts. The passage 
through it had long been an object of terror, and vows were made to the 
Patron Saints, for safe convoy, under whose guardian care the great body 
of travellers passed without molestation, but many disappeared, and not a 
trace of them remained. At length, a young Priest being desired to con- 
vey a letter to the Mines,—the Post not being at that time established,— 
dreamed, as he alleged, that it contained some villanous information ; 
and attributing the dream to the Holy Virgin, whose votary he was, he 
determined secretly to communicate the letter to a person in office. On 
being carefully opened, it was found to contain the description of a 
person, who was about to leave Rio with a large sum of money, of his 
attendant and the animals which they rode. It mentioned, also, the day 
he was to set out, and the places where he intended to rest. The letter, 
being re-sealed, was conveyed to its address, and proper means were 
taken to secure the writer, and preserve the victim. He was, however, 
exposed to some danger. Approaching a trough, placed by the side of 
the road, to water his horse, he was suddenly lacoed by an unseen hand, 
his servant seized, and they and their mules dragged away towards the © 
woods. Sufficient help being at hand, they were soon rescued, and the 
banditti taken. On their trial it came out, that the principal agents in 
the business were three brothers, wealthy and respected, one of whom, 


residing in the city, was accustomed to collect and transmit such inform- 
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ation as has been described, while the others acted upon it according to 
circumstances. They pillaged and murdered the victims, and buried, in 
some secluded spot, the bodies, clothes, trunks, animals, bridles, saddles, 
and every thing belonging to them. 

Such is the general outline of a story, which is related with some 
variety of circumstances, but with a perfect agreement as to the effect of 
these events on the mind of the Priest. He thought that, as a Minister 
of the Catholic Faith, it was mortal sin in him to betray a secret, and 
to fail in the discharge of a trust, and that he was, on no account what- 
ever, except in the service of religion, to hasten the death of a human 
being ; and, fancying that he had sinned in all these points, he became 
insane.—A_ little more firmness of mind, a slight change in his modes of 
thinking, or even a tinge of that corrupt lightness, which m so many 
cases modifies the superstition of his fraternity, might not only have 
saved him, but led him to rejoice that he had been an instrument of 
saving many from death, and promoting the ends of justice. “ So com- 
plicate, so wonderful, is man !” 

A few miles farther on, we left the stream, and entered a country 
of singularly irregular features, yet exceedingly rich, inclosed with fine 
fences of Espinho, a species of Mimosa, and, comparatively speaking, 
well peopled. Our route was very uneven, and we descended the slip- 
pery hills with more speed than we wished to use, for every step was 
insecure and hurried us forward; at the same time, a number of loaded 
mules, which we passed going up a steep hill, seemed to me, from the 
same causes operating in a different direction, to go twice, or even 
three times, over the ground. From one of these heights we looked 
back to the spot where day had broken upon us, traced the whole line 
of intervening mountains, and, on the East and North-East, contem- 
plated valleys, through which rolled the streams of the country toward a 
grey expanse, seemingly the bed of a principal river. 

Having outridden my companions, I halted at a place where was a 
small church and a house or two; and employed myself, till they came 
up, in shooting parrots, some of which I wished to secure for dinner. 
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They were of a small species, yet larger than the green Paroquet, and 
more delicate than the Terrivel. They invariably returned to the tree, 
whence the discharge of my gun had driven them, as if seeking their 
companions. I found leisure, also, for the contemplation of human 
beings, and was gratified by the sight of uncommon industry. Two 
women were spinning cotton on the old three-pronged distaff and spindle, 
and said that their master would not allow them to be idle, though by 
selling his cotton in the city, and buying his cloth there, he might save 
more than the produce of their labour. The Tropeiros of the neighbour- 
hood gave proofs of a willingness to accommodate for the sake of being 
employed. They appeared to have caught the spirit of activity and 
rivalship, the sure indications of a prosperous country. In the mainte- 
nance of such a spirit the people must flourish and be happy, though 
they continue, as at present, confined to one narrow spot, and absolute 
strangers to the larger communities of men. In them, wonder ti.at I 
should leave my home, for the mere pleasure of rambling, seemed much 
more natural than in many, who expressed a similar feeling. 

Travelling onward in the cool of the afternoon, I received another 
gratification in the sight of a flock of sheep, following their shepherd, 
down the side of a hill. I also shot a Coaracy, probably the Sun-bird ; 
and though it fell over a precipice and was lost, I could discern that it 
was about the size of a Kite, all dark brown, except the tail, the legs, 
and:a long taper bill, which were of a bright yellow. 

Having completed about thirty miles, we arrived at the Fazenda of 
Pedro Alves, a well-managed establishment, displaying many appear- 
ances of wealth. It was surrounded by negro huts, among which pre- 
vailed the utmost order and decorum, maintained by strict discipline. 
Yet all seemed to be happy ; the children played at a little distance from 
the house, while the aged people formed a group of observers; the able 
slaves were diligently occupied, and disease was unseen. Little care, 
however, had been employed on the internal part of the house; when 
the door of the room, destined for my use, was opened, so offensive a 


smell issued from it, that I ventured to request a translation to some 
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different place. But this could not be granted, and we were obliged ta 
resort to cleansing and fumigation. An abundance of odoriferous herbs, 
particularly of rosemary, being consumed in it, according to the Brazilian 
fashion, the apartment was rendered not only tolerable, but pleasant. 
This establishment belonged to a Widow Lady, whom the etiquette 
of the country did not permit me to see; and the rites of hospitality 
were performed for her by a man of respectable appearance, : and intelli- 
gence sufficient to render his company instructive as well as amusing. We 
learned from him that the Parahyba is supplied by six principal streams, 
between that place and St. Salvador, and that most of them fall into its 
Northern side. The distance of the two places he reckoned, not very 
correctly, I conceive, somewhat less than. seventy leagues ; to the falls of 
St. Fidelis upwards of sixty. To the Eastward, he said, the country 
was all open, and much of it occupied by domesticated Indians; while 
in the road to Campos fewer inhabitants were to be found, yet all was 
peace and quietness, and a man might travel thither without difficulty. 
The sum paid here for our accommodation may serve as a specimen 
how cheaply we travel in our present mode, for the cost of an ample 
supper for three men, and of corn and pasture for two horses and two mules, 
amounted to no more than two patacas, about three shillings English. 

_ At a very early hour of the following morning, we entered upon 
our former track at Chapeo d’ Ovas; and before we reached Juiz de Fora, 
obtained a fine view of the country we had left. Its outline appeared 
familiar, and. I almost persuaded myself that we saw the Serro of 
Ouro Branco, the bluff head over Rodeiro, the Mountains near Caan- 
cunha, and the break, through which the Parapeba makes its way to 
Sabara. I found, too, that the bearing of these distant heights was 
correct, and that the angle, which they made with the level of our 
station, then nearly a thousand feet above Juiz de Fora, was about 
six degrees. 

Amidst a hard day’s ride, my heresy had nearly occasioned our want 
of a dinner, for without adverting to the circumstance of the day being 
Sunday, I thoughtlessly asked, at several different houses, for flesh. At 
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length a bait of some sort became absolutely necessary, and we were 
fortunate in obtaining, at the hut of a negro, a few patties made of 
Palmetto, which a little addition of seasoning, together with the sauce 
of hunger, rendered palatable. As the sun declined, we again pursued 
our way, and soon killed two snakes, one of which seemed to me singular 
in having arched and sharp vertebrae near the neck. The only instance 
of the kind which I ever observed, and owing possibly to some wound 
which the reptile might have received. It was about six feet long, and, if 
I may be allowed to judge from its appearance, was venomous. On my 
further progress downward, I had, as frequeitly before, an instance of 
the muscular power of the snake. One of these reptiles was crossing the 
road, afew yards before my horse; in an instant, it reared itself and 
stood erect upon a small single coil of its tail, fiercely looked at the 
horse, hissed in anger and slid away. Some of our older Engravers have 
represented the Arch-fiend in this position, when tempting Eve ; perhaps 
modern ones have thought it an unnatural one, and for that reason may 
have preferred to represent him like a Boa Constrictor, and place his coils 
round the trunk of the Tree of Life. It is happy for mankind, that these 
disgusting creatures have not the power of darting themselves forward, 
nor of retaining their erect position long; but their motion in rising is 
astonishingly rapid. 

A friend, on whose judgment I rely with great confidence, is 
inclined to place in this class of reptiles another, which afterwards fell 
in my way. It was dead, and appeared to have perished during 
the night, from the quantity of rain which had fallen. It evidently 
had possessed the power of extending and contracting its length, and most 
probably moved by so doing. From this circumstance. I had called it a 
worm, and not a snake. It was of a dirty blue colour, and measured 
in its contracted state eighteen inches long and two and a half round. 

Long after it was dark, having been sixteen hours on horseback, 
and travelled about forty-two miles, we reached the miserable hut of St. 
Vincente ; and finding no accommodation there, went forward to a large 
house, where we saw the master, were absolutely refused admittance 
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and with difficulty obtained permission to sleep in one of the filthy 
rooms on the other side of the river. A good supper was sent in 
after midnight, but my treatment in other respects was so uncivil, and 
so totally at variance with the usual customs of the country, that I 
thought myself justified in showing some resentment. For this, we had 
ample time, the mules and horses having strayed from their pasture, 
and detained us three hours in the morning; a good deal of punctilio was 
observed on both sides, and several messages passed between the house 
and the hovel. At length, having manifested my unwillingness to pay 
for my accommodation by respectful acknowledgments, and my deter- 
mination not to receive a boon from the hand of such a man, I was 
allowed to discharge my debt, and the trifling sum of 240 reis, or 
eighteen-pence was all, which in rigour it amounted to. The man 
who received payment, made many apologies for his master’s conduct ; 
but they did not come from the right quarter, and furnished no remedy 
for the inconvenience which had been endured; nevertheless, as he 
seemed anxious upon the point, I took pains to convince him, that 
I complained only of his master’s conduct, and left his premises with 
a conviction, that he disgraced himself even in his own opinion. 

Our ride from hence was well calculated to dissipate the fumes of 
displeasure; but being over ground already described, the few remaining 
occurrences of the journey shall be hastily related. 

At the Patrulha, one of the Soldiers observing that my horse was 
beginning to be lame, through the loss of a shoe, set about preventing 
farther mischief ; and when he had finished the work, strenuously refused 
every recompense, besides the pleasure of having done a kind and a 
generous action to a stranger. I have usually found the lower orders of 
people in this country, not only more civil, but more ready with their 
good offices, than those of superior circumstances. My baggage was 
strictly examined, and a few sealed letters detained. But this was done 
in a way very different from what I have had occasion to remark in some 
British Custom-Houses,—with a seeming wish to render an unpleasant 
duty as little grating as possible. 
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My old friends at Vargé requested that I would convey a paper for 
them to Rocinha; it contained a summons to a Clergyman to perform 
the last Rites of the Catholic Religion to a dying negro boy. However 
little I believe in the power of a Priest to forgive sins, I had no right 
to trifle with the prejudices of any one, especially those of a family from 
which I had received civilities, or to decline upon such grounds, the 
faithful delivery of an useless billet. 

At Rocinha, I met with one of those impetuous characters, who 
continually thwart their own purposes, are dissatisfied themselves, and 
render every one miserable who is dependent upon them. He had lost 
seven mules, and left behind him two sick slaves, in the short distance 
- between the Capital and this place ; and as he seemed determined to oppose 
nothing but violence to such casualties, would probably lose and leave 
others of his train, ere he reached his home, on the Northern frontier 
of the province. He had with him a son, who promised fairly, in due 
time, “to out-herod even Herod.” Few hours, in a life of some variety, 
have been passed with more extreme disgust than this. 

In proceeding Northward, I came to Rocinha by a new road, and 
therefore now took the old one, towards the Parahybuna. The change 
involved in it some additional labour, but it was amply recompensed by 
new and charming views of the country. 

My trunks were again opened on the beach, and searched by the 
Officers of the Register; but to no purpose. It is true, that, in the 
course of the journey, Gold-Dust and Precious-Stones had been repeat- 
edly offered to me for sale; sometimes with the wish of transacting 
business in good faith, and sometimes, I suspected, as traps for the 
unwary. But smuggling bargains were not my object. 

Crossing the river, we slept at a small Venda, having advanced 
twenty-eight miles in the course of the day. There, occurred one of the 
little circumstances, which often display the state of the country more 
strongly than greater events. On this South side of the river, no grass was 
to be obtained, and the person with whom we agreed to furnish us with 
this necessary article, had to go two miles beyond the Northern bank to cut 
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it. The evening became wet, and, as we expected, no grass arrived. No- 
thing but Indian Corn could be procured for the beasts which we rode, 
except its hard and tasteless husks, For myself I ordered dinner at three 
o'clock, not having tasted any thing during the whole day, and was com- 
pelled to wait for it six hours longer. It was prepared at the house 
of the Intendenté, a pretended friend, and in reality, a shabby fellow. 

Hence we proceeded to cross the Parahyba, and took the direct 
road to Governo, which I had not before travelled. It led over woody 
and difficult hills, presenting, however, in a vale on the left, the 
finest field of Sugar Cane, which I ever saw, and reckoned by some 
to surpass every other in Brazil.’ 

On the road I met, and was obliged to acknowledge as an ac- 
quaintance, a man, who had been guilty of assassination, but now 
roamed at large, under the protection of a Carta Segura, the disgrace 
of Brazilian Jurisprudence. It is a Royal Protection, which sets a 
villain above the reach of law, and leaves to the friends of a mur- 
dered person no other resource than private retaliation. Hence it 
sanctions a bloody revenge, which no one thinks of blaming, which, 
indeed, generally meets with open commendation. 

At the Venda was a poor woman exhausted with fatigue — 
She had been carrying a boy about four years old in search of a 
Doctor. Her husband was with her, but as it is not the custom here 
for these Lords of Creation to assist their help-mates in public, or in such 
cases as these, he never thought of offering, nor, I believe, she of 
asking him, to relieve her and carry the boy; so powerful is custom. 
In South America, he would have been ridiculed for submitting to 
the duty and drudgery of a slave; in Europe, despised if he neg- 
lected to aid any one in distress. aril 

The child appeared to have been bitten in the foot by some 
venomous creature, and the parents could find no Surgeon to aid 
them; the limb was in a dreadful state, and I had the pleasure of 
recommending such remedies as I thought best calculated to relieve 
it. ‘They soothed the mother’s mind, if ineffectual to heal her son. 
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The clown, with whom I had little patience, expressed his grati- 
tude, and with great simplicity offered me two patacas, the usual 
fee of a Surgeon, urging my acceptance of them by the common 
notion, that if I received no pay my remedies could do no good. 
The difficulty was easily overcome, for it was allowed, that naving 
received the fee, I might do with it what I pleased, and the 
woman had sense enough to receive it as a present for her child. 

Upon reaching the city, I was witness to one of those scenes which 
sometimes occur in Brazil between the master and his slave, and evince 
that the best emotions of the heart are not necessarily circumscribed by 
the distinctions of rank, condition, or colour. The Negro who had 
been appointed to attend me from St. John, expressed the high degree of 
satisfaction which it would afford him to see again his young master, 
and so frequently spoke of it as to show that it made the principal 
subject of his meditations along the road. I was pleased, therefore, to 
find that the man’s regard met with a correspondent degree of ardent 
affection, so ardent, indeed, as would be thought quite out of order if it 
showed itself between many well educated masters and the well trained 
servants of Europe, where nature is frequently lost in form, and the best 
moments of life, the best feelings of the soul, are sacrificed to imaginary 
proprieties, 
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INCREASE OF POPULATION.—IMPROVEMENTS IN RIO AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEO- 
PLE.—POLICE.—MILITARY.—WAR OF RIO GRANDE’ DO SUL.—REVOLT AT PERNAM- 
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SPANISH, BELONGING TO SWEDEN, AND OTHER STATES.—POLITICAL RELATIONS 
AND PROSPECTS OF BRAZIL. 


AFTER my return from Minas Geraes, and previous to leaving 
South America, perhaps for ever, I took another survey of Brazil and 
its Capital. Since 1813, the period when the last minute description 
of the changes which the City had undergone, is dated, the number of 
Portuguese and Brazilian inhabitants had greatly increased; many 
foreigners, also, had arrived from the Spanish Provinces, or as they were 
now called, the Independent States of South America, and some from 
North America, France, England, Sweden, and Germany. Had all 
the strangers remained in the City, it would have been inconveniently 
crowded; but many of the poorer sort, particularly those from the 
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Atlantie Isles, who are, generally speaking, husbandmen, had been dis- 
tributed by the Government through the country, and furnished with 
implements suitable to their employment. Some important privileges 
had been granted to them as a body, and they were placed individually 
in situations where their services and their example could be most effica- 
cious. Others, who depended upon labour for their support, yet were 
not in circumstances of absolute necessity, took small pieces of land in 
the neighbourhood of the City, and supplied its Markets; while many 
more went to seek in the Southern Provinces, in St. Paul’s and Minas 
Geraes, abodes more cool and better adapted to their constitutions than 
the Province of Rio could afford them. 

From this augmentation of the people, this accumulation of skill 
and industry, arose a vast increase of comforts, and even of luxuries, 
in all their variety both of natural and artificial combinations. Inhabitants 
of the City were better accommodated with dwellings, which advancing 
to a more suitable proportion to the increased number of residents, 
enabled them to live in a less crowded state. New groups of houses had 
arisen, and new roads had been formed, in almost every part of the 
neighbourhood, by which means more agreeable scenes for riding and 
walking were opened, and a greater taste for exercise was introduced. 
Among Public Buildings, the ornaments of the place, may be enumer- 
ated, one new Church, several Chapels and Steeples, a new Treasury 
and an Exchange. Private houses displayed a greater quantity of fur- 
niture, its fashion was modernized and adapted to the superior accom- 
modation of its owners. Their style of dress was become more respec- 
table; their tables were covered with greater variety; the markets were 
more fully and more regularly supplied, not only with the solid 
articles of subsistence, but with poultry, game, and fruit. 

Conveniences fell more within the reach of common people, for 
the demands of the great and those in office, who in this country enjoy 
a prescriptive right, bore a smaller proportion to the supply than they 
formerly did; and even good things now might be obtained by persons 


in moderate circumstances, and when once found to be attainable, were 
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thought to be necessary. Hence all, who pretended to the smallest 
degree of fashion, and even of respectability, laid aside, not only the 
ancient Redes, but the more modern Cadeiras, in which they had for- 
merly been carried about the streets, and substituted in their stead Wheel- 
Carriages and Livery Servants. Every thing, which could administer to 
ease and to show, was thought desirable. | 

This had now become the moving principle among Brazilians, 
and it was far less easy than formerly for a person to acquire general 
notice by his undoubted wealth and influence, than by the equipage 
which he maintained, and the figure he made. MHence artizans of 
every description were encouraged to settle, and were fully employed ; 
white servants were more generally seen, and slaves for domestic 
occupations, though less numerous, were more carefully selected, 
furnished with better clothing and food, looked more cleanly and 
healthy, and appeared more cheerful and happy. Hence also mules and 
horses were more handsome, and kept in better order, for none but 
good ones could attract attention. All tended to create a great air 
of bustle and importance, to banish, in some measure, the formality 
which had prevailed until then in the manners of the City, and to 
render it a showy and intrusive place. 2 

It is not wonderful, amidst the general elevation of spirits, and the 
growing confidence which every one felt in himself, if bad characters 
appeared, nor if wicked, untrained, and uneducated men forgot them- 
selves, and rendered an active Police more than ever necessary. This 
body of Military had been greatly strengthened in numbers, and much 
more so in discipline; its range also, was extended through the sur- 
rounding country. The powers entrusted to this body were, perhaps, 
too great for the habits and the mental culture of men who had been 
selected to it, rather from their personal knowledge of bad characters, 
than their own claim to a good one. They soon became corrupt, abused 
their authority, and not only individually engaged in practices incon- 
sistent with their office, but adopted a general system of violence and 
extortion. 

The extent of this evil might have been displayed by the mention 
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of events and circumstances in which I was personally concerned, but 
they would not be generally interesting. At length it was absolutely 
necessary to suspend the corps, in order to reform it, and though at the 
time when I left Rio, it had been re-established, every party of three 
soldiers consisted of two from the regiment of Police Guards, and one 
from the Militia or the Regulars; the latter being considered as a check 
upon the former. A little time previous to this, a great number of 
Frenchmen had arrived, whose characters had been transmitted from the 
Police Office at Paris, and they justly excited some anxiety. This gave 
rise to a sort of Alien Office, where every Foreigner was compelled to 
enrol. his name, and take out a licence of residence, which placed him 
immediately under surveillance. To the old resident British, this order 
was communicated in the most handsome form possible, and I believe 
was not offensive to any one among them, who enjoyed or deserved the 
confidence of Government. 

Other branches of the Military Establishment had received their 
share of attention. So early as 1813, measures had been taken to fill 
up the ranks, and some severe ones had been resorted to. The Intendants 
of Districts were commanded to inquire into the state of families, and 
where a man had two sons of sufficient age, to impress one of them into 
the Royal Service. Such powers, placed in the hands of men not 
accustomed to authority, were naturally abused, and the people groaned 
under heavy oppression ; while many of the recruits which were thus. 
raised, joined their Regiments with a dislike to their profession, and 
rancour in their hearts. About the same time, a Military Academy 
was established in Rio, for the instruction of Officers; and books on 
tactics, and other parts of the Soldier’s duty, were translated by Royal 
order, and published for their use. A Military Junta or Committee also, 
was appointed, for effecting the more complete subjugation of the 
country, by reclaiming it from the Indians; opening roads in their 
territories, particularly in the Province of Minas Geraes, and for advancing 
the civilization of such as did not flee. About a year later, orders were 
issued for taking care of the families, and particularly of the children of 
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Soldiers, and various means were adopted for rendering their profession 
respectable. Within the next twelve months, followed measures to 
suppress what had become a most glaring abuse; Military Officers, who 
had been appointed to stations out of the City, were required, within 
eight days, to proceed to them; for hitherto they had continued to reside 
near the Court, considering their distant appointments as benefices, and 
leaving the duties of the country to be performed by subalterns. In 
1816, the system of drawing troops from Portugal began to take con- 
siderable effect, and was really advantageous to both parts of the Empire. 
It strengthened Brazil, and prevented, in all probability, an insurrection 
in Portugal, which must have ended in defeat and bloodshed. They 
came, however, as volunteers, had their own appointments, their own 
military chest, and were wholly independent of the Army or Treasury 
of Brazil, and were to return to Portugal at the end of three years. 
The whole number amounted to about ten thousand men; the main 
body of them, under General Lecor, a few days after their arrival, was 
reviewed by the King, who not only complimented them upon their 
appearance, but increased their pay, and gave them privileges; choos- 
ing also those days of high Military Gala, as the proper period to 
announce his closer connection with Spain, by the espousals of his 
second and third daughters to persons of the first distinction in that 
country. These troops arrived with such equipments, discipline, feelings, 
and habits as they had acquired under the Duke of Wellington; and 
the appearance they made, conspired with the distinctions which 
they received, to create a great degree of jealousy in the Brazi- 
han Army. 

About five thousand of these men, with one regiment of the line 
of native Brazilians, and another composed entirely of free blacks, were 
sent down a few days afterwards to Maldonado, in order to threaten 
Monte Video, and create a diversion in the war, which was now carrying 
on against Artigas, on the frontiers of Rio Grandé do Sul, and rendered 
insecure the most important Province of Brazil. In the mean time 
General Beresford, with his staff, had been detained in Rio, in order to 
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re-model the troops, which remained there. Impressment and drilling, 
under the superintendence of these Officers, went on with great activity ; 
and the exertion required, soon excited disgust in several Figurantes, 
who had paraded for years, but had never seen an enemy, nor even 
witnessed what may properly be called discipline. Such were therefore 
replaced by better Soldiers, although they expressed their disapprobation 
of the new measures, and ridiculously talked of dying with their swords 
in their hands. But this was no time for intimidation ; Government 
proceeded steadily, and with vigour. The grievances of the privates 
were soon redressed; they began to love their officers, honour their 
profession, and value their own characters; their equipments, their 
appearance, and precision in duty, were astonishingly improved; the 
men had become actually stronger and more healthy ; they could endure 
more labour, and bear a fiercer sun. 

It has been already observed, that so early as the year 1809, troops 
had been sent from Rio Grandé to the frontiers of the province, perhaps 
without any ultimate view to a war in that quarter. Yet soon after- 
wards symptoms of disaffection with the Government of Spain began 
to show themselves, in the countries on the left side of the Plata, as 
they had done for some time on the right, and the people united under 
the banner of Artigas,—a man of great landed property, but of low 
birth, and whose habits and manners qualified him well to take the 
command of half civilized hordes. Vigodet, indeed, held for the King 
of Spain the important post of Monte Video, which, in the year 1812, 
was besieged by those forces, united with troops from Buenos Ayres. 
The Spanish Governor retaliated by capturing the vessels which belonged 
to the latter place, and carried in several which navigated between Rio 
de Janeiro and the Plata. It was usual, during the prevalence of the 
Colonial system, for such vessels to have two husbands, one in Brazil, 
the other in the Spanish provinees, in order that they might trade with 
security, and avoid the breach of navigation laws by appearing 
as Portuguese in Brazil, as Spaniards in the Plata. The system 
was continued even after Buenos Ayres had declared herself inde- 
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pendent of Sapin. By the capture of these vessels, therefore, the 
Government of Rio became involved, and the Merchants of Buenos 
Ayres, on the 22d May, 1813, complained to the Court of Brazil of the 
conduct of Vigodet, and prayed for assistance> this was afforded in the 
shape of a remonstrance from Rio Grandé; the Spanish Governor was 
finally obliged to fly from Monte Video, as Elio had done before, after 
having, like him, submitted to Brazilian influence. Soon afterwards 
Buenos Ayres brought a fleet to act upon Monte Video, in conjunction 
with the army; the town was taken, given to Artigas, and proclaimed 
its independence. 

After this object had been attained, Artigas with his army, con- 
sisting chiefly of irregular militia cavalry, moved Northward, pressing 
hard upon the whole frontier of Rio Grandé, and gained some consider- 
able advantages over the Portuguese troops during the years 1814-15. 
Reinforcements were sent down from the provinces of Rio de Janeiro, 
from St. Paul’s, and St. Catherine’s, and the war gradually became more 
animated and determined, for its consequences were of immense import- 
ance to Brazil. The supplies had been sent from Rio de Janeiro, yet in 
such a careless manner, that, when led into action, the men found that 
the cartridge-balls were too large for the muskets, and were therefore 
entirely useless. ‘The error occasioned not only the loss of a battle, (for 
it is impossible to attack successfully with the bayonet men who are 
expert at the lasso) but the finest park of artillery then in possession of 
Brazil was lost, nor could the mistake be rectified but by sending for 
other balls from Rio, a distance of nearly eight hundred miles. ‘There, 
also, as if negligence had been the chief characteristic of the inferior 
officers, no balls were ready cast, nor even a quintal of lead in the 
storehouses. A mistake of this kind, against a skilful and vigorous 
enemy, must have been fatal; yet against Artigas it produced only a 
temporary embarrassment, and a delay of about three months in the 
movements of the army; unless indeed we consider that the season for 
advancing upon the Uruguay had been lost. 

The line of the enemy’s march was by the heads of the Igaroon, 
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toward those of the Ibicuy. Along the course of the latter river, in 
one of the finest parts of this country, the site of the old Missions, the 
enemy was posted in force. It seems to have been his intention to cross 
the Serro, and descend by the Jacuy, or Pardo, upon Porto Alegro, 
the capital of the province. On the 16th of October, however, a battle 
was fought, in which the Portuguese were victorious, who drove him 
from the whole territory of the Missions, and obliged him to cross the 
Uruguay. Yet fearful that his original purpose might be resorted to, 
the Portuguese General still led his troops Northwards, while the 
crafty enemy dispersed his followers, and did not appear in force again 
until the latter end of December, when he marched in two bodies upon 
the town of Rio Grandé ;—one of them arrived, along the coast from 
the Southward, as far as the Northern end of the Lake Mirim, while 
the other passed by the West of the Lake, and captured the important 
post of Serro Largo. There was, however, a want of combination in 
these movements; the two bodies could not support each other, and 
neither succeeded in drawing the Portuguese troops off from St. Pedro 
do Sul. Had that town fallen, the consequence would have been a want 
of provisions in the ‘capital of Brazil, and perhaps also in Bahia. The 
Serro Largo was retaken on the third of January, 1817, and at the same 
time Lecor, who had remained nearly five months in Maldonado, left 
Artigas in his rear, marched upon Monte Video, and received the sur- 
render of that place on the 19th of January. Thus the Portuguese 
power was completely established upon the Northern bank of the Plata; 
and the whole country East of the Uruguay, after much skirmishing, 
which has continued ever since, has been added to the Crown of Brazil. 

During the progress of this war, some interesting traits of courage 
were manifested, which ought not to be forgotten. On the 17th of 
May, 1817, a party of prisoners, consisting of six officers, twenty-seven 
soldiers, and nine countrymen, who had been confined in St. Domingos 
Suriano, at the mouth of the Rio Negro, broke through the walls of 
their prison, seized a transport, on board of which were eighteen pieces 
of 2lbs. with one hundred and thirty balls adapted to their calibre, 200 
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pikes, 400 muskets, 22,000 cartouches, and what in that country is the 
most important article of all, 24,000 gun-flints. On the Northern 
Uruguay, a spirited affair occurred on the 15th of September following, 
when the enemy’s commanding officer was surprised and taken prisoner, 
with his whole division and equipage, and brought in chains to Porto 
Alegro; the severity being justified by the nature of the country 
through which he marched, and the character of the prisoner. . 
As the war advanced and became warmer, the country was 
improved, a better discipline and submission to rule was introduced 
among its wild inhabitants; new land had been cultivated, for the armies 
on both sides depended upon native produce for supplies, and a number 
of blacksmiths and other useful artizans had been introduced; but it 
does not yet appear that the inhabitants are reconciled to their new 
rulers. | 
While these things were going on in the South of Brazil, a most 
extraordinary insurrection broke out in Pernambuco, fostered, most 
certainly, by the negligence of the Governor, if not, as has been 
frequently stated, encouraged by his avarice. He had remained in office 
there a very unusual length of time, and therefore could not be insen- 
sible of the changes which had taken place, and ought to have been 
aware of their consequences. Many years before it had been found 
necessary, for the supply of that province, to enjoin that every planter 
should produce, with his. cotton, sugar, and coffee, a certain proportion 
of provisions. To this the planters were naturally averse, because cotton 
always paid the cultivator better than mandioca and pulse, and the 
regulation had been permitted to fall into disuse. The merchants, too, 
found a profit in importing edible articles from other ports, where they 
naturally became dearer, from the rapidly increasing population of Rio 
de Janeiro, which had now become the surest and best market along the 
coast. There also the state of things had been affected by the dangers 
which threatened hard upon the side of Rio Grandé, and which, in fact, 
at one time had raised the price of bread in Rio, (calculating the 
exchange as it then was) to the rate of two shillings per pound. In 
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addition to this, also, the season of 1816 was attended with extraordi- 
nary drought, not only along the coast of Brazil and South America, 
but in Africa, and, if I mistake not, also in Europe; hence provisions 
were demanded in every direction, and could not be fully supplied. The 
people in Pernambuco suffered severely, and became discontented. 
Poverty, therefore, and want, as it generally happens, became with 
numbers the actual, if not the ostensible reasons of revolt. 

Another political malady, not less dangerous to states, affected the 
wealthier classes. When the Court emigrated to Brazil, the connection 
of Pernambuco with Lisbon was cut off; but the markets of England 
were opened, and cotton, the chief object of cultivation, rose. most 
rapidly in demand and in value. When war was declared by the United 
States against England, this also threw a vast accession of trade into the 
same quarter. At the close of that war, and when the markets of 
Europe were again opened to British manufactures, and offered, at least, 
the expectation of a wonderful increase of trade; and the United States, 
contrary to all previous calculation, were found destitute of cotton ready 
for market ; the additional supplies must be sought for in Pernambuco. 
At that period this article had attained its highest value, and paid to the 
cultivator, I am confident, a profit not less than five hundred per cent. 
upon the expense of cultivation, even reckoning his estate at the average 
value of the country, and his slaves at the advanced rate which they had 
acquired. Hence, for years, the people of this province had been 
growing extremely rich; it had absorbed not only its own duties, but 
extensive monthly remittances from Rio. Our Captains of packets and 
ships of war will recollect how much money they conveyed from Rio to 
the Northward, and our merchants know how frequently their remit- 
tances were made through that channel. This extraordinary influx of 
cash, and acquisition of wealth, rendered the Pernambucanos, as it 
generally will do, extremely self-sufficient. As a province, this part of the 
Continent acquired importance, and, in the needy circumstances of the 
Treasury, was flattered and indulged. The inhabitants saw other states ris- — 
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the Crown of Portugal, and now became tired of its yoke. ‘The same sen- 
timent pervaded the neighbouring provinces, and the North of Brazil was 
placed in imminent danger. 

In the beginning of March, 1817, these discontents broke into open 
revolt, by the murder of two military officers; and in the subsequent 
affair a few people lost their lives; but the leaders no sooner began to act, 
act, than they showed themselves utterly incapable even of contemplating, 
much less were they able to manage that body which they had set in mo- 
tion. They not only neglected the supplies, and the means of defence, which 
common prudence might have told them would become necessary, but 
seemed to court resistance, and, in mockery to the Government in Rio, 
sent the expelled Governor thither, to carry the news and tell his own 
tale. At that period the Conde dos Arcos, whose vigour of mind and 
promptitude in action place him among the first men of Brazil, was 
Governor of Bahia; so soon as the news reached him he dispatched two 
vessels of war, to blockade the port of Pernambuco, and thus inter- 
cepted the supplies of the place, and rendered the scarcity of provisions 
which prevailed still more distressing. He dispatched also, by land, a 
body of troops, whose advanced guard took possession of Pedras on the 
24th of April, and Tramenderé on the 29th; the main body arrived on 
the 3rd and the 5th of May; a slight skirmish ensued, in which the 
rebels were routed and their four leaders taken. Thus terminated, in a 
little more than ten days, and almost without a struggle, the wild projects 
of a drunken coward, a profligate priest, a mad assassin, and a cunning 
knave. 

It was impossible that these things should be speedily known in 
Rio. The exiled Governor, who brought intelligence of the revolt, 
arrived there on Sunday evening, the 25th of March. The tale was so 
unexpected and incredible, and his want of discretion in communicating 
it so great, as to ensure his safe lodgement in the State Prison. The 
consternation excited by this event was undoubtedly very great, and, in 
the midst of it, the first exclamation of the King was so impassioned, 
uttered so openly, and flowed so directly from the heart, as fully to 
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manifest the feeling of a benevolent man and a righteous ruler. “ How 
is it,” he said, “ that my subjects revolt ;—I have always tried to do them 
good ;—I do not know that I have injured any one ;—what do they wish 
for?” Such feelings, however, before the next morning, gave way to 
vigour; the disaster was met with great firmness, and gave rise to 
unusual exertion in every department of the State. The King himself 
forgot his usual character and habits, ordered an expedition to be 
prepared when there was little hope of fitting out any thing formidable ; 
visited, in his own person, accompanied by the Heir apparent, the Trea- 
sury, the Arsenal, and other Offices of the State; examined the Stores, 
the Storekeepers, and their books; saw what was at hand, and what must 
be procured. By a well timed severity to a few negligent officers, and 
replacing them by humbler but better men, he created among the people 
a confidence, an alertness, a devotion, which had never been witnessed 
in Brazil, and perhaps will never be exceeded. 

The Palace soon became crowded with bodies of people, who went 
to offer either personal services or money for the occasion. The City of 
Rio alone produced full seven thousand volunteers, and 200,000,000 
Reis, or £60,000 sterling. The performances at the Theatre, on Monday 
evening, were not merely interrupted, but absolutely suspended, by 
repeated and general bursts of loyalty and patriotism, and by singing in 
chorus a national hymn, hastily composed for the occasion. On the 
Wednesday evening the same enthusiasm was displayed, and white 
handkerchiefs, of which nearly ten thousand had been prepared, either 
with the profile of the King, or some loyal sentiment or device, waved 
as the banner under which every one rallied. I confess that, though a 
foreigner, and interested only in general with domestic politics, this 
burst of national sentiment thrilled to my very soul. I saw a whole 
people at once forget the execrable mode in which the administration of 
the country had been conducted, and the oppression under which almost 
every man had laboured. I saw them bury it all beneath the love of a 
Sovereign whom they knew to be benevolent, though inactive; deceived, 
but not personally cruel. 
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His Majesty was not at the Theatre on the first of these evenings, 
but a scene occurred in the Palace which can seldom be paralleled in the 
history of Courts. By an ancient law the Sovereign, at least once a 
week, is obliged to hold a levee, at which every subject decently dressed 
is admitted, and allowed to present, personally, his or her petition. This 
valuable privilege, as might be expected, has fallen into great disuse; 
but on this evening a poor woman was present, who, the moment she 
entered the audience-chamber, lifted her hand and exclaimed, under the 
full influence of delirium, “ Now I have vengeance, now I have ven- 
geance; had not your Majesty pardoned the murderer of my husband, 
this could not have happened.” The assassin, whom I have already 
mentioned, was that very murderer who, for his crime, had been 
banished only, and now requited the clemency of his Sovereign by 
heading a revolt against him. 

A blockading squadron sailed from Rio on the 2d of April. In 
selecting the land forces the very best of officers were appointed to 
commands—men who had been inured to service in Spain, and who, even 
before they left the port, had gained the respect and affection of the 
soldiers, by attending to their appointments and their comforts, in reference 
to things which would be necessary, both during the voyage and in the 
field. The King continued to exert himself, and wherever he ap- 
peared in public, was hailed with enthusiasm. He was assisted in all his 
efforts, at seasons, in ways, by means, and from quarters, which seemed 
to surprise and almost embarrass him. He visited the transports both 
before and after the men were embarked, and, on the 4th of May, saw 
a well appointed fleet sail from the harbour, with 3000 troops on board 
devoted to his service. To those who reflected upon the scene the change 
of circumstances was utterly astonishing, and scarcely appeared a reality. 
Only seven years before Rio found it difficult to maintain an insignificant 
guard, and now she had an army successfully combating on the Southern 
frontier, and was sending another to the Northern extremity of Brazil. 
The voyage was prosperous and short, the fleet entered Recife on the 
20th of May, and Olinda re-hoisted the Royal Standard, and was treated 
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with mercy. To punish her, however, and to prevent similar occurrences, 
the Government has not only taken measures which are calculated to 
draw a part of her commerce to Rio, and to produce a preference for this 
port, not only enforced ancient laws, but prohibited the exportation of 
cash to the Northward. 

When the Fleet had sailed, the City, for the Capital of a 
Military Government, certainly appeared very destitute of troops, and 
the duty fell hard upon the Militia and the few Regulars which remained ; 
but they were quickly relieved by corps from the different districts of 
the Interior. The first which arrived, was from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the City, and made such a respectable appearance, that 
the exhibition of force on the 13th of May, the King’s Birth-day, was 
quite sufficient to inspire the most timid with confidence, and to abate 
the courage of the ill-disposed, if there had been any persons of that 
description. The disappearance of two or three from public life, gave 
some reason for suspicions of this kind; but such deductions cannot 
always be relied upon under a Government, whose measures are gene- 
rally concealed, and must often appear mysterious. The Country Divi- 
sions were relieved every month; and certainly some of them, whatever 
credit they might obtain in their native Districts, excited in the City 
feelings of regret or contempt, as the spectators, who had lately been 
accustomed to military show and precision in discipline, were inclined 
toward Loyalty or Revolution. Many of these regiments had been 
wretchedly neglected, were furnished with enormous helmets, uncouth 
swords, unwieldly cartouch boxes, and worn-out accoutrements. Yet 
the general effect was favourable to the State, for the troops were not 
only placed in active service and found themselves obliged to become 
better soldiers, but they were better clothed and better paid; they no 
longer considered the service as a severe drudgery, but as an honourable 
profession, as the high road to distinction and preferment. In the Metro- 
polis also, both as soldiers and citizens, they formed habits suitable to 
the riew order of things, and carried them back to their native deserts, 
diffusing additional civilization over a wide extent of the Continent. 
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This perhaps, is the best justification which can be advanced for 
keeping up a large body of Seamen and Soldiers in Brazil; her Navy 
is too weak to be formidable to an Invader, and Soldiers would be better 
employed in cultivating the interior than enlarging the frontiers. A 
feeble enemy may, at any time, ravage the Sea-coast, while a very 
powerful one would be unable to penetrate the Mantequeira; and the 
narrow strip of land contained between these mountains and the sea, 
must, from natural circumstances, be dependent, in many respects, upon 
the country behind it. Unfortunately, the Portuguese have emigrated 
to Brazil, with European ideas and manners; these are not suited to the 
country nor the climate, and must therefore be superseded; would it not 
then be wise to accelerate the change ? 

When the troops, which composed the Expedition, returned to Rio, 
they were complimented with the proud epithet of Pernambucanos; and 
although they had actually never seen an enemy, were as vain of their 
exploits as if they had gained the best disputed field. 'They met there, 
however, two regiments of uncommon merit, from Portugal, who were 
distinguished as Talaveirans, because they had been engaged in the 
battle which bears that name, and in every subsequent affair which had 
opposed their progress from Torres Vedras to Toulouse. The dialogues 
and disputes, which occurred between the bloodless hero of Olinda, and 
him who had bravely marched up to and scaled the breach at St. Sebas- 
tian’s, would have been highly diverting, had they not displayed much 
ill temper, and laid the foundation of serious affrays, in which some lives 
were lost. These were generally fomented by the Brazilians, because 
they hated the people from Portugal; while all impartial men could not 
but be struck with the superior discipline, energy, and temper of the 
men of Talaveira. In this moody state of things, some insane blockhead 
or desperate traitor obtained an order from the King for a review and 
a sham fight, to take place a day or two afterwards, around the Palace 
of St. Christophe, in which the two parties were to try their skill in 
attack and defence. All sober-minded men became alarmed, and the 
very day before the review was to take place, it was discovered by acci- 
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dent that the Pernambucanos had provided themselves with balls, buttons, 
nails, and other missiles, for the purpose of doing mischief. The troops 
from Portugal were instantly ordered to their barracks, and being exam- 
ined by their officers, frankly owned, that they were not unaware of the 
mischief intended for them, and that if any one man among them was 
hit, they had agreed to disobey orders, to charge with the bayonet, and 
march over their opponents. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
review did not take place, and that the circumstance produced a spirit 
among the parties which it would be very difficult to control. In the 
full exercise of such rancorous feelings, I left the troops in the 
year 1818. 

Connected with Military Affairs, are the defences of Rio; and 
while the Capital of Brazil remains near the Coast, the most import- 
ant of these must be the Fleet. Since the year 1813, several very 
valuable vessels had been added to it, most of them built in Bahia, and 
one small frigate in Rio. Old vessels had been repaired, and recent 
circumstances had sent them to sea well manned and sufficiently found. 
The Admiralty had been advantageously re-modelled, the Arsenal greatly 
enlarged and rendered more commodious, and a Royal Establishment 
had been formed for the manufacture of sail-cloth and cables, in which 
the flax and hemp of Brazil were exclusively employed, both excellent 
in their kind. On the Eastern side of the Ilha das Cobras, a Gun 
Wharf had been erected, where the Government kept ready for use a 
sufficient quantity of heavy ordnance. The Forts of Santa Cruz and 
Villegagnon had been repaired, and greatly strengthened; the former 
by blowing away a large quantity of rock, which commanded its rear, 
and forming there a glacis and a ditch; the latter by placing guns upon 
its Southern and South-Eastern faces. Other Batteries have likewise 
been repaired and rendered useful, and new ones placed in concealed and 
advantageous situations. The old fort of Conceicam had been converted 
into an Armory. Barracks have been erected in commanding points, 
particularly in the Campo da St* Anna, Mata Porcos, and St. Chris- 
tophe, greatly strengthening the suburbs of the City. Light Artillery had 
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been provided, and guns have lately been placed along the beach of the 
Ajuda. An excellent Parade Ground had been inclosed, and planted 
with broad spreading trees, to abate the superabundant vigour of the sun. 
To describe the measures of Internal Police and management, which 
had been adopted, would require a volume instead of a paragraph, and 
would be interesting chiefly to the Philanthropist ; these Notes, there- 
fore, must be confined to their principal features. Colonial Laws had 
been abrogated at an early period of the Royal residence in Brazil, and 
this laid a foundation for the improvement of the country ; for when 
the Colonists found that their interests were no longer to be sacrificed to 
the exclusive advantage of Portugal, they began to cultivate their estates 
with energy and perseverance, success giving them new hopes and a 
new stimulus. They felt the advantages of industry, and multitudes 
began to perceive the principles, upon which their individual interests 
were founded ; to calculate upon the profitable result of their own plans, 
and to derive advantage from their own peculiar genius: hence there was 
no longer an uniform object of culture, nor a single mode of proceeding, 
men ventured to deviate from the maxims of their forefathers. . Experi- 
ments were tried upon fruits and vegetables, and other objects of culture, 
which had hitherto been neglected as insignificant; and no sooner was 
it discovered that they were acceptable to the public taste, or might be 
rendered so by the improvement of their qualities, than the market was 
well supplied with them. The success of one individual encouraged 
others to exert themselves. The King himself, in one particular line, 
had furnished, the means and set a noble example, by importing eighty 
thousand Vines, and distributing them among the most. intelligent 
Planters for culture, in favourable: situations; thus laying a foundation 
for supplying the market: with a wholesome fruit, and affording a distant 
prospect of a nutritious native beverage; while new energy was gradu- 
ally diffused by such means through every department of Agriculture. 
At the period when the Queen arrived, the Treasury of Brazil was 
so poor as to. be utterly unable to support the increased expenses of the 
Government, without having recourse to new and: heavy imposts.— 
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Among these, a tax had been laid upon navigating vessels, and, from 
the loose manner in which the Edital was drawn up, the duty had been 
levied upon all such vessels, even on boats and canoas ; during this period 
it was repealed, so far as related to vessels of the latter description. 
Upon this, many of them were employed in the Fisheries of the Bay, 
and the occupation was soon afterwards encouraged, by granting a pre- 
mium to the first canoa or boat which arrived at the beach, with fresh- 
caught fish, after the clock had struck at noon. Thus wholesome dinners 
were provided for the people, and so many found it their interest to 
employ themselves as Fishermen, that it became necessary to prescribe 
the kind of nets, and limit the meshes which they should use. Indeed, 
- the taste of the people had so greatly changed, that, round the whole 
Bay, multitudes resorted to fishing, not only as a mode of gaining 
money, but to draw, in an idle way, a bare subsistence from the water> 
rather than labour in cultivating the soil—an employment which would 
have been of incomparably higher value to the state. 

To the important office of Almoteceiro, had been appointed a very 
clever, but by no means an honest man. In this capacity, he has under 
his superintendence all kinds of provisions, and every thing which relates 
to them ; their suitableness for human food, and their times and places 
of sale; the weights and measures by which they are dealt out ; every 
thing, in short, connected with the supply of the poor. He attends to the 
cleanness of butcheries, of the streets, lanes, and beaches of the City, to 
all, that in this respect can promote the health and comfort of the people. 
In the discharge of these duties he acts by immediate authority from the 
Sovereign, to whom alone he is amenable, being liable to none of the 
inferior Courts whatever. 

In addition to these general measures for the promotion of health 
and comfort, others were adopted, for the purpose of watching over the 
progress of disease, and for preventing danger from infectious disorders, 
without exciting alarm. Vaccination was encouraged, and sometimes 
enjoined. In the Misericordia, a new Ward was built for Lunatics, and 
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Institution was greatly enlarged; that of Orphans separated from it; 
the Lazaretto was put into good order, its abuses rectified; and the 
accounts of all the three were ordered to be published. 

Had these accounts been drawn up with the judgment which their 
importance merits, and published upon one uniform plan, they would 
have furnished a basis for some useful deductions in Political iconomy. 
Making the best use of them we can, it appears that the Misericordia 
was established so long since as 1582, that its permanent funds are not 
adequate, at present, to its support; that the three principal sources of 
supply—the Imposts, Rents, and Charity, bear to each other the 
proportions of 11, 21, and 29; that the whole annual income is about 
60,000,000 of Reis, and that it is expended in furnishing relief to some- 
what more than 2000 invalids, allowing to each 30,500 Reis, or about 
£7 10s. of Sterling Money. From the same documents it appears, that 
the existence of Disease in Rio de Janeiro, for the different quarters of 
the year, ending the first day of October, January, April, and July, 
may be represented by the numbers 18, 21, 223, and 23; whence it 
would seem, that the hottest part of the year, or the three months from 
December to April, is the most unhealthy. Yet the same documents 
show, that this is precisely the period, when the malignity of disease is 
the lowest; for in the first of the quarters, as stated above, out of the 
number of patients ill, there dies one in six; in the second, one in five; 
in the third, only one in seven; and in the fourth again, one in six. It 
must be recollected, however, that during the hottest season, i. e.in Decem- 
ber, January, and February, the progress of disease is also the most rapid, 
and death frequently succeeds so speedily, after the first symptoms of 
illness, as probably to prevent many from reaching the Hospital, and 
swelling its lists both of patients and mortality. 

The Funds of the Foundling Hospital, which was established in 
1738, are derived, at present, from Rents, Charity, and Debts to be 
recovered, in the proportion of 29, 48, and 27. It has received upon 
its books 8509 Children, of which 98 have died, five have been delivered 
to their parents; and, in 1818, there remained in the house 134. In the 
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same year, three females had been married out of the Hospital, in which 
case a dowry of 200,000 Reis is given to each. 

A. Recolhimento, for Female Orphans, was established in 1739. 
It received, in the year 1817, for rent, 1,592,000 Reis; as sums paid on 
account of children entering into it, 2,234,000 Reis; and by legacies, 
1,848,000 Reis. For the support of the house, during the same year, 
was paid 5,274,000 ; and for eight dowries, 1,600,000. I was not able 
to ascertain the number of Recolhidas upon the funds of the establish- 
ment, but it appeared to me to maintain too great a number of idle 
servants, and to be managed upon an expensive plan. 

From the accounts for 1817, which were the first made public, it 
appears that the revenues of the Lazaretto amounted to 10,350,000 Reis ; 
but there is not in them the slightest hint at any sums received as 
charity, nor of any previous balance in the hands of the treasurer. The 
former of these circumstances I was induced particularly to notice, from 
having been a subscriber to the house for the seven preceding years. 
At the same time I am perfectly aware that the term Rendas, or Rents, 
may include the idea of revenues in general. Yet it ought to be 
observed, that treasurers and trustees, who are honest, and value their 
characters, are commonly particular and precise in their accounts. The 
expenses, during the same period, amounted to 10,057,000 Reis; and, 
if my memory does not fail me, the number of patients was eighty-four, 
by far the greater proportion being black people, which gives, for each 
individual, the extravagant sum of nearly one hundred and twenty 
Milreis. 

During the same year, on the 18th of March, the King issued a 
decree, and gave the land necessary for the establishment of an hospital 
near the sulphureous springs of Cubatao, opposite to St. Catherine’s, 
and ordered that they should be open to all. Within the next six months, 
that island alone had raised, for the purpose of carrying the plan into 
effect, the sum of 4,133,000 Reis. This place will, probably, ere long, 
become the Harrogate of Southern Brazil, though happily not the 
only one where medicinal waters are found. They have been discovered 
and used with success both in Minas Geraes and Goyaz. 
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A British Hospital had been established for many years, and placed 
under excellent management. It seemed, in some few instances, to unite 
the advantages of an Infirmary and a place of discipline; some few, I 
hope, went out from that house at once cured of their diseases, and 
mended in their morals. 

As one of the smaller circumstances connected with public improve- 
ment and with the Hospitals, it may be noted that the places of public 
interment had been placed under better arrangement, the occurrence 
of the former disgusting scenes was prevented, and the last offices were 
performed with greater decency, and more privately. General attention 
to the dead, and the places of their repose, is a strong indication, in any 
country, that public manners are humanized: it may certainly be so 
managed as to promote the best affections of the heart. 

Public justice, that basis of all good government, received a share 
of attention, although the infamous practices of the lower Courts and 
the inferior Judges remained unaltered. In one part of Brazil, at least, 
this body of men had even publicly maintained that they possessed a 
right to sell their sentences, and vindicated such a practice by alledging 
that they had been appointed to their posts as places of emolument; and 
that the stipends which they received evidently could not be considered 
as a remuneration of services, because the expenses which the Court 
required of them exceeded the amount of salaries which it gave. 
Nevertheless, in the higher departments, vexatious suits were discounte- 
nanced, claims respecting disputed titles were held to have no validity 
after sixty years undisturbed possession of an estate, and uncertain and 
rigorous quit rents were abolished. Causes of minor consequence were 
ordered to be decided by the Ouvidors of Comarcas, those of more 
importance by the Governor of the Province in which they occurred, 
and only those of the greatest weight by the Camaras, or Chambers in 
Rio. So early as 1814 a judicial decision, which had been obtained by 
a priest in a distant province, against a common soldier, was set aside 
by the Regent, who thus showed to the people that the Church should 
not always prevail in litigation. In criminal cases he brought offenders 
more speedily to trial, and punished by degradation, public exposure, 
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and transportation; but could not bring himself to sign a sentence of 
death even for murder. In such cases his humanity as a man prevailed 
over his judgment as a sovereign, and prompted him frequently to say, 
«“ Surely because the man has killed one person, I am not compelled to 
kill another.” Much, therefore, in this part of jurisprudence remains to 
be amended, and will do so until the Sovereign, amiable as such a spirit 
is in a private person, shall surmount his superstitious scruples, and 
cease to be afraid of sending a soul, unprepared, into eternity. Pains 
had been taken likewise to amend the national temper and habit, 
particularly the impetuous desire of vengeance, and the taste for gam- 
bling. The latter object, in some) measure, had been obtained; houses 
notoriously bad had been suppressed; gambling was more private, 
though perhaps not less ruinous than formerly ; but the spirit, checked 
on one hand, was encouraged on the other by the establishment of 
monthly lotteries, as sources of gain to individuals or public companies, 
As to private revenge it must mainly depend on the temper, education, 
and habits of a people; if accustomed to carry weapons, it is vain to 
think of wresting from them, by force, this imagined privilege; and, if 
they remain uneducated and savage, their knives and stilettos will 
occasionally be used. 

In this period it was peculiarly pleasing to observe how new schools 
were successively established, and the means of valuable knowledge 
diffused among every class of the people. In the Gazette of Rio, of 
July 9th, 1814, is a long advertisement to this effect—* Whoever may 
wish to send their daughters, female servants, and sLaveEs, to learn to 
read, write, and account, &c. may speak with a person resident in the Rua 
do Lavradia.” The Brazilian phrase is “ as suas filhas, e as suas crias, e 
escravas,” which, though differing some little, I believe, from the elegant 
Lisbonian dialect, conveys the meaning I have given to it. 

Nevertheless the stimulus most prompt and efficacious in promoting 
the internal improvement of which we are speaking, and particularly in 
forming a national character and feeling, of which Brazil was almost desti- 
tute, and for want of which the country had nearly fallen, like the Colonies 
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of Spain, into a number of disjointed states, arose out of the measure which 
gave to this important part of the Portuguese Dominions privileges and 
honours similar to those enjoyed by the mother country. The period 
for assuming this new distinction, under the title of the United King- 
dom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarva, was judiciously fixed for the 
anniversary of the Queen’s birth-day, in December, 1815. All were 
pleased with the circumstance, and though the projectors evidently saw 
little more in it than a change of title, the people felt that they entered 
upon a new era of their political existence, appeared to think them- 
selves elevated to a higher rank in the scale of human beings, beheld 
an irrefragable proof that their destiny was fixed,—that Brazil would, 
in future, be considered as one of the nations of the world, and be 
no longer sacrificed to the interests of any other state. The event 
infused into the public mind a sense of independence, a proper con- 
sciousness of its own importance, and a determination to support the 
new dignity. 

Yet in order fully to understand the extent and importance of this 
national feeling, it will be necessary to recollect.that, in old times, the 
Provinces were almost wholly unconnected. with each other,—that they 
had scarcely any stronger common bond than the similarity of language, 
the circumstance of receiving their respective triennial governors from 
the same Court, and the commercial one, which led their views and their 
interests to the same European city ;—that, between some of these 
provinces there existed an opposition of interests, and between others 
open and avowed jealousies. Hence it was that when the Court arrived 
in Rio, the Colonies were found to consist of portions so disjointed as 
to be ready, on the slightest agitation, to fall in pieces, and render the 
situation of the Royal emigrants very precarious. There were required all 
the address of Government, and all the powerful support which it received 
from Britain, to preserve the administration from positive disrespect,—to 
keep the whole of Brazil within one common bond,—to turn the people’s 
attention from Lisbon to Rio,—to make them feel that the latter city had 
become the centre of their union, the Capital of their widely diffused 
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people, the source of their security, the focus and fountain of their wealth 
and their honour. The first effort toward accomplishing this important work 
was made when the ports of Brazil were opened to foreign commerce, 
and a wonderful alteration it produced in the people’s views and modes 
of thinking; yet it left them without any strong bias to one particular 
country, and served rather to incline each province, without regard 
to the general interest, to the side where its commercial advantage was 
most considerable. But no sooner was the country declared a Kingdom, 
than it displayed an individuality of sentiment, and joined in one 
common act of homage to the throne. Addresses of exultation and 
gratitude to the Sovereign poured in, by one simultaneous movement, 
from every part of the country, and the most remote and obscure 
township felt proud of the privilege which admitted it to address its own 
Sovereign under a Brazilian title, on Brazilian ground ; it perceived itself 
to be, however humble, an integral part of the extended whole. All the 
blessings of a Revolution, which the people had formerly wished for, 
had fallen upon the country, almost without their being sensible of the 
change. 

This feeling of Nationality was still further promoted, soon after- 
wards, by an event of a different nature. Within a few months Brazil 
had to mourn the death of its first Queen, whose funeral obsequies 
being celebrated by every city, town, and considerable village in the 
Kingdom, called the people again together, with their attention fixed 
upon one common object. On this occasion they displayed all the 
talent for show, all the taste for decoration, sculpture, oratory, and verse, 
which the country possessed. By such attractions the Brazilians were 
induced to leave, for a time, their recesses in woods and deserts, to 
assemble in the principal towns of their districts, became better acquainted 
with each other, and with their rulers; they acquired and riveted new 
degrees of civilization, new attachment to the Sovereign who succeeded 
to the throne, who was already known, and had been long beloved 
as Regent. 

4c 
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The elevation of Brazil to the dignity of a Kingdom required a 
new bearing for the country, and a new device for the flag. In that 
which was adopted, the Government has been thought, by persons 
ignorant of Heraldic mysteries, to have displayed a little of its vanity, 
if not of its designs, and to have given to the people a lesson which they 
are not slow to comprehend, nor reserved enough to conceal. The old 
shields of Portugal and Algarva are placed upon a sphere, so as nearly 
to cover one half of it, and the six banded crown is suspended over 
the whole, destitute, as yet, of decoration. 

By those who have observed the influence of events upon national 
character and union, the Acclamation of the first King of Brazil will not 
be overlooked. The ceremony did not take place until many months 
had elapsed after the death of the late Queen, and a variety of reasons 
were given for the delay ; some of them, no doubt, the offspring of 
fancy alone, others with at least the appearance of truth. It was said 
that the King did not choose to be acclaimed, until his mother had been 
dead full twelve months; until she was not only gone from this world, 
and had done with all sublunary things, but also until the priesthood 
should declare,—and they only could know, —that she had passed 
from the state of Purgatory. On this point the wise men unfor- 
tunately differed; the Priests of the Chapel Royal declaring, that she 
had entered upon perfect bliss, while those of the Candelaria warmly 
maintained, that she was not yet purified; evincing to the people, if 
such a people, or any people equally influenced by superstition, could 
be convinced, that they knew nothing about the matter. Others stated 
that the King was unwilling to be regularly installed in his office until the 
arrival of the Austrian Princess, which would render the festival more 
splendid, and more generally interesting. It was even maintained, that 
it would be dangerous to bring the people together in the present temper 
of the country and the military ; and I believe there were some weak 
headed and timid men near to the throne, who whispered such insinu- 
ations into the Royal ear. t 
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Preparations had been making for this great event, upon the largest 
scale, for several months. Oil for the illuminations was sought through- 
out the country, and even in Africa; triumphal arches were placed in 
several parts of the city ; and, on one side of the Palace Square a long 
open arcade, raised about ten feet above the ground, covered with a tiled 
roof, intended for the ceremony of the day, which, with the Kings 
of Portugal, always takes place in public. ‘They are, indeed, never 
crowned, since the unfortunate battle of Arzilla, where Sebastian lost 
his life and the diadem. At one end of the arcade, or open varanda, 
a throne was erected, and a small: table, covered with crimson cloth, 
was placed before it, on which lay the sceptre and two books, one of 
them apparently a Bible; in the other all the Nobility present wrote 
something, and previously to doing so bowed to the King, who was 
seated on the throne. He was dressed in a scarlet robe, richly trimmed, 
and wore a general officer’s hat and plume; the Prince Royal, his eldest 
son and heir apparent, standing at his right hand. Before the arcade, 
in the centre of the front, which had a low railing, was a small 
cannopied -projection, with a floor a little higher than the rest of 
the platform. In the public square below was arranged a body of cavalry 
in open order, and the people were allowed to fill the intervals. Behind 
this compact body of men and horses the infantry were placed, and in 
their rear, close to the parapet of the beach, a line of light artillery, 
flanked by temporary towers for the discharge of fire-works. Beyond 
these, lay vessels of war, arranged in a pleasing order, and fully deco- 
rated with all their showy honours. 

In the ceremony of Acclamation, the Constitution of Portugal 
introduces a very important personage, called the Juiz do Povo, that is, 
the People’s Advocate or Representative. Formerly, this officer was 
chosen by the City of Lisbon, or rather by what is called the House of 
twenty-four ; and as the Court had removed, the privilege was claimed by 
Rio de Janeiro, and warmly contested between the two Capitals. It was 
at last settled, that Deputies should be called from the towns of Brazil, 


to represent them in the ceremony, and that the person sent in that 
4c 2 
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character from Lisbon should act as Juiz. This and similar arrangements 
might sufficiently account for a delay of the ceremony without having 
recourse to other reasons. 

When all the Fidalgos had taken the oaths, and inscribed their 
names, the King rose and took the Sceptre, the Prince Royal bore his 
train, and the Juiz do Povo conducted them along the front of the 
Gallery or Arcade. When the King presented himself at the first arch, 
though cordially received, he was evidently embarrassed ; at the second, 
he had somewhat more confidence; at the third, he recollected himself 
completely, and complied with the usual custom on such occasions, by 
taking off his hat, which he had previously forgotten to do, and the 
shouts of the people were redoubled. On arriving at the centre, the 
Juiz and the Sovereign entered the projection mentioned before, and 
were distinctly seen in this station by every one. It is usual for 
the Judge, in the name of the people, to ask of the King three important 
questions, relative to the support of Religion, the Laws, and the popular 
- Privileges. To each of them the King gives a distinct promise, that he 
will maintain them, and the Judge as distinctly replies aloud, “then you 
shall reign.” This part of the ceremony being performed, the Judge 
publishes to the people, the promises of the King, and announces him 
as Sovereign. The people receive him as such, by shouting Viva El Rey ; 
upon this, the salute from the Artillery, the Shipping, and the Forts 
commenced in the most lively manner, and continued for about 
half an hour. 

The hesitation of the King at the first and second arches, where I 
was quite close to him, appeared to arise from some vague suspicions 
generated by the evil reports, which had been continually poured into 
his ear. I had a similar opportunity of observing him within half an 
hour before the time when the ceremony began. He was then dressed 
in a plain blue coat, with a black handkerchief about his neck, was quite 
alone, and his countenance expressed marks of deep solicitude. Yet if 
this arose from suspicions of the people’s loyalty, I am persuaded there 
was not the slightest ground for them, at least, among the middle and 
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inferior classes. I had mingled among them without reserve, noted their 
disposition, and was convinced that there never was a more affectionate 
Capital than Rio de Janeiro at that time. I was therefore pained and 
disgusted, on finding that a quantity of ball-cartridge had been served 
out to some of the troops, and that no person was permitted to speak 
among the crowd in any foreign language. When a native of Venice 
addressed me in English, he was ordered, with a tone of rudeness, by 
a soldier, to speak Portuguese, or hold his tongue. One circumstance. 
occurred, which did great honour both to the Sovereign and the sub- 
ject. The Conde dos Arcos, whose excellent conduct while Governor 
of Bahia, has already been noticed, arrived in Rio the evening before 
the ceremony, and being late in his appearance, the King positively 
refused to proceed until he came. As the Count walked up the Gal- 
lery, the King met him, gave him a warm embrace, and acknowledged. 
his services with strong emotions of gratitude. 


The erection of Brazil into a Kingdom, was attended by a circum- 
stance more beneficial than any which has yet been stated. When the 
Merchants of Rio met to congratulate their Sovereign, they subscribed 
a considerable sum of money, to form a fund, whose proceeds should be 
appropriated to the purposes of general education; and he passed a 
decree to render it secure and effective. Literature and Science had not 
been quite neglected down to this period, for Halls had been opened, 
where the most useful branches of Military Knowledge were taught; and 
many works were published for the use of soldiers. 

The King’s Library had been arranged, and opened for public use, 
but contained few works suited to the present advanced state of know- 
ledge, or to modern taste. The inhabitants of Convents too, had become 
less scrupulous about displaying the contents of their Libraries, and 
some Greek Works were unexpectedly found in that of St. Bento. The 
Correio Braziliensis, and the Patriota, had circulated widely, and 
diffused among the people more just knowledge of themselves and the 
world. Some years before, the Regent had made inquiries respecting 
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the Freedom of the Press, and seemed disposed to favour it; he was 
then prevented from following his inclination by the conduct of an 
ignorant and injudicious Magistrate, and now many ignorant and inju- 
dicious people exult in its continued restrictions. The Licensed Press 
however, has produced some useful works besides these, which relate to 
Military affairs. Among them, we reckon as the most useful, the 
Thesouro dos Meninos, which treats of “ Morals, Virtue, and good 
Manners.” It was dedicated, very properly, to Don Miguel, the King’s 
second son, for no boy can require such instructions more than he 
does; his education has been most limited and unfortunate. A book 
entitled Lectures on Philosophy, contains too much of the dogmas of 
Aristotle and the dark ages to evince that the Author is either enlight- 
ened or judicious. We have also the: History of Extravagant Illusions 
and Supernatural Influence; the Commercial Laws of Brazil; Several 
useful Works on Commerce and Navigation, particularly a Nautical 
Almanack, calculated for the Meridian of Rio, a Work badly executed, 
but followed by Tables of the Sun’s Declination, of Latitudes, and Lo- 
garithms; one or two Works on Geography, and a Treatise on the 
Diseases of Negroes. 

A Private Printing Press was established at the close of 1816; Phi- 
losophical Lectures were read and attended ; the Cabinet which formerly 
belonged to the celebrated Werner was arranged and ‘studied; Mineral 
Waters, found in Minas Geraes and other places, had been analysed ; 
and Brazilians boasted of a native discovery, in the composition of Gun- 
powder, but I apprehend without reason, for it consists simply in mixing 
a quantity of fresh saw-dust with the grains; a Patent had been granted 
for making Bricks by Machinery, and another for the Navigation of the 
Bay by a Steam Boat; a Company had been -formed even in wera 
under Royal patronage, for improvements in the art of Mining. 

The Arabian Camel had been introduced, and two small Goats from 
India, which I imagine to be Cashmerian ; if they sHUeSt both gifeatiias 
will prove useful to the country. 

In 1818, at a Sale of Books, English Works went off well, ‘as did 
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some Latin ones; but few, I believe, fell into Brazilian hands. French 
Books are in demand; but it was impossible, by any means, to sell the 
Glasgow Edition of Homer’s Iliad, in Greek ; the Septuagint and New Tes- 
tament in the same language, Hederic’s nor even Schrevelius’s Lexicons ; 
nor did a Hebrew Psalter, with a Latin Translation, find a customer. 

With the Sciences, the Arts, both mechanic and those which are 
commonly denominated fine ones, prospered in a high degree; and we 
had not only Blacksmiths, Carpenters, and Bricklayers, but Poets and 
Painters in abundance. 

The state of Fashion and taste was displayed by the superior show 
and decoration of retail shops; and by the puffing advertisements which 
were published in a style suited to the French Capital. In 1816, a Hair- 
Dresser announced himself, and solicited patronage from the circumstance 
of having had the honour to be employed by Donna Carlotta of Brazil, 
the Princess of Wales, and the Duchess of Angouleme. 

A Junta, or Committee of Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Navigation, had existed in Rio from the time when the Royal 
Family arrived, and had attained many objects proposed by its establish- 
ment. In June, 1816, a sort of Board of ‘Trade was appointed, and 
some Resolutions passed in consequence, favourable to Brazilian Com- 
merce. In taking a general view of this subject, it will be convenient to 
premise that, previous to the new order of things, almost every Fazenda 
produced all that it wanted, excepting Slaves, Implements of Husbandry 
and Mining, and a few Articles of Luxury belonging to the Table, 
Clothing, Furniture, and Parade. These were imported through Per- 
nambuco, Bahia, and Rio, and created with these places some small 
degree of Internal Commerce, and some little Coasting Trade. But it 
is scarcely possible for persons, who have not paid close attention to the 
subject, to conceive how languid it was, how slow in its operations, and 
to what a great extent smuggling existed. The productions of Brazil 
created more activity. Being generally heavy or bulky articles, they 
were conveyed for the most part by water, and an Estate was of little value 
unless bounded by a navigable stream or enriched by Minerals. Hence 
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the roads were little used, insufferably bad, intricate, and embarrassed ; and 
it is a fact beyond dispute, and probably worth observing, that had not 
the interior of South America possessed the precious Metals, it would 
have remained as utterly unknown at this day as is the interior of Africa. 
There would have been as little inducement for the inhabitants of the 
Coast to climb the Mantiqueira and the Andes, as there is to penetrate 
by the Senegal or Sofala towards the Mountains of the Moon. In young 
countries, however, Mines and Sea-ports will usually collect inhabitants, 
which do not depend upon Agriculture for subsistence, and this 
circumstance, in Brazil, occasioned some little internal Commerce for 
their supply. 

The value of the Colonies to Portugal arose, not, as it ought to 
have done, from the consumption of manufactures, the employment of 
hands and of shipping ; but from the heavy duties imposed in the Mother 
Country, upon articles exported, and upon the Gold, Silver, Precious 
Stones, Sugar, Hides, Indigo, and other Produce, which was brought 
home, and enabled the country to carry on the trades to some European 
countries, Africa, India, and China. If we contemplate the taxes paid 
by all the branches of Brazilian Commerce, we find that they amounted 
to one hundred and fifty pounds per cent. of direct imposts, that is, for 
every hundred pounds, which Portugal sent out in materials and 
labour, she received two hundred and fifty pounds back again ; besides 
all charges of transport and interest of capital; without estimating the 
rent or value of Brazilian land, wages for labour, or even the Royal 
Monopolies of Diamonds, Brazil Wood, and Snuff: without reckoning, 
likewise, the charges of the Government Establishments in its Ame- 
rican Colonies. Nothing can more strongly show than this does, 
the wisdom of the Government in removing from Portugal to Brazil, at 
-a moment when political circumstances threatened the immediate and 
everlasting separation of the two countries. The change, as has been | 
repeatedly noticed, has produced a most wonderful. effect upon Brazil. 

The Condé de Linhares soon saw that good roads, and an easy com- 
yaunication between one place and another, were of the first consequence 
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toward the improvement of an infant State, and promoted them with all 
his influence, especially such as connected the Interior with Sea-ports. 
His plans, notwithstanding all the obstacles and delays they have met 
with, are carried into effect so far as to create, or improve and facilitate, 
the intercourse betwixt Espirito Santo and Villa Rica ; that of St. George 
dos [hos with Tejuca, St. Vincent’s, and St. Paul’s, and that of Rio de 
Janeiro with every part of the Empire. Geographical circumstances 
prohibit the same extent of intercourse from the ports of Bahia and 
Pernambuco, with the Interior; but the case is much more happy both 
in Maranham and Para. 

By this increased facility of communication, a very intimate and 
active correspondence has been promoted between all the different parts 
of Brazil. Planters and Breeders of Cattle, and Miners, are now within 
reach of Ports, where their produce is in demand; and Manufactured 
Goods of Europe and other parts of the world, can be easily transported 
to the utmost frontier, through forests, across rivers, and over mountains, 
which only a few years ago, presented an impenetrable barrier. This has 
created a demand for produce where it was never before sought, has fur- 
nished employment to the industrious, and given to estates a value which 
ten years ago would have been considered as absolutely chimerical. It 
would be pleasant, and perhaps useful, to describe the several points on 
the Coast, which are favourable to a communication with the Interior: 
and to mark the line which Commerce must ultimately follow. But 
this would lead us too far; minute descriptions must be confined to the 
Port of Rio and its dependencies, and some general remarks shall 
be offered upon the other Districts, when we speak of the Coasting 
Trade. 

Internal Commerce, in such a country as Brazil, and indeed through 
the whole of South America, must depend, in a great measure, upon 
the towns which are situate upon the Coast, and to which strangers resort 
who require support and assistance during their stay, and necessaries for 
the voyages, on which they subsequently proceed. Where the Court 


resides, also, whether it be that of the Sovereign or of his Vicereys, will 
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be the resort of the wealthy and the idle, of those who hold offices under 
the Crown, or depend upon Merchandise, in all its various forms, for the 
employment of capital, or the support of life. Thither also Commercial 
Vessels will resort with their lading, and seek for employment and 
cargoes; and the whole must be supplied by channels, which com- 
municate with the Interior. These pour daily into Rio quantities of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Milk, Grass, Firewood and Charcoal, Lime, Bricks, 
Tiles, and Timber, with numberless other articles of domestic use, which 
are furnished from the Coasts of its extensive Bay, and the rivers which 
flow into it; and not by water conveyance alone, but by a great number 
of mules and of slaves, who are constantly passing and repassing to the 
distance of twelve or fourteen miles by land. Besides this moving mass, 
another is now occupied in bringing down Oxen, Hogs, Sheep, Farinha, 
Bacon, Poultry, Cheese, Sugar, Rum, Indigo, Cotton, Cotton-cloth, 
Salt-Petre, Gold, Crystals, and Precious Stones, and other articles of 
necessity and luxury; which are produced over an extent of country, 
measuring about six hundred miles by a thousand; the greatest part of 
which, indeed, has not yet been visited by civilized man, but exhibiting, 
so far as it has been explored, almost every variety of soil, climate, situ- 
ation, and circumstance, which can ever become desirable, and capable 
of furnishing the most ample supplies, and forming a broad basis of 
growing and perpetual prosperity. 

The intercourse with this extensive tract is carried on, at present, 
only through a few channels, and to a limited extent. Toward the 
East, one of them, through Praia Grande, the Guaxendiba, and the 
Iguapé-zu, employs, perhaps, seventy mules per day. From the North, 
the road passes through Porto d’ Estrella, and brings thither about two 
hundred and fifty loaded mules daily. From the West, they enter the 
City by Venda Grande, and amount to two hundred, exclusive of fifty 
from the North, through St. Antonio da Jacatinga. Each of these mules 
carrying, at least, one hundred weight and a half. ‘The return burdens 
consist of Dry Goods, Hardware, Salt, Wine, Iron, and Cocos. Besides 
the employment, which these troops afford to people in the City and the 
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places where they halt, every one of them, if it consist of fifty beasts 
of burden, will occupy twelve slaves, consume two quarters of milho, 
and travel each day twelve miles. The Eastern line forms a communi- 
cation with the Interior Country as far as Espirito Santo, nearly three 
hundred miles; the Northern one passes through the Provinces of Minas 
Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso, to distances of fifteen or eigh- 
teen hundred miles, with roads branching off at different places, 
which diverge and extend from Bom Successo, in the longitude of Cape 
Frio on the East, as far as Villa Bella in the West, a lineal distance of 
nine hundred miles. The Western road is chiefly occupied with trans- 
porting produce from the Northern part of St. Paul’s, and the interme- 
diate countries; but Cattle, Mules, and Sheep, have been occasionally 
brought along it, from Rio Grandé, from distances not less than six, 
seven, and eight hundred miles. Such is the vast field presented, 
by the Port of Rio de Janeiro to the Cultivator and the Merchant. 
A Commercial Intercourse with distant places, whether carried on 
by land or water, must depend, in a great measure, for success, upon 
good faith, and a facility of remitting cash, or its representative, Bills 
of Exchange. In this respect, the Brazilians have much to learn.—: 
When a free trade was first admitted to the Capital, we found its Mer- 
chants almost totaliy ignorant of the value of credit; money was never 
put out to interest, except to the Government, and then only in sums 
which the moneyed men found it prudent to advance, and frequently 
with a suspicion that they would never be repaid. ‘They had, as yet, 
little idea of the value and influence of Capital ; nor confidence sufficient 
in each other, to lend it upon Bonds, nor to discount Acceptances.— 
There was, indeed, a sort of paper security in use, called a Credito, but 
it answered none of the various purposes of a paper currency. It 
amounted to little more than an acknowledgment of the debt, and a 
declaration that the Creditor was, at some time or other, to be satisfied out 
of the goods and estate of the Debtor, when all other means of payment 
had failed. The people likewise had some notion of a Bondsman or 
4D2 
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Fiador, but he stood in a very different relation to the Creditor from that 
which Bondsmen occupy among us. He could be compelled to pay only 
after the Debtor had been declared, by the laws of the country, to be insol- 
vent, and when the dividends from his effects had fallen short of one hun- 
dred per cent. ; and there were many cases where the real estate both of the 
Debtor and the Bondsman was so fenced by the laws as to be utterly 
intangible by the Creditor. 

Under such circumstances, it is evident that a great deal of our early 
business with Rio must have been done for ready money, until the con- 
tents of the Merchants’ Coffers were exhausted by the varied and multi- 
plied demands for cash. Then it was, that people of a lower description, 
of good character and industrious habits, learned the value of the opinion 
which. others entertained of them, were enabled to establish themselves 
in the very line of their former masters, soon learned the important 
rudiments of Commercial Knowledge, and, acquiring habits of confidence 
and punctuality, opened connections with distant places upon new and 
general principles. 

It was not wonderful that confidence was sometimes abused, that 1 we 
found it occasionally ill placed, and that bad people took advantage of 
legal quibbles to defraud their Creditors. An attempt of this kind was 
made in the early part of 1815, upon a scale and in a way which excited 
public attention, and was frustrated in a singular mode. During the per-, 
formance of a Comedy at the Theatre, one of the Actors happily introduced 
the case, with a good deal of point, and produced through the house a 
general sensation. Thus the parties found themselves unexpectedly held 
up to the severity of public scorn; their Store was forsaken; the traders 
of Rio received a lesson which they have not forgotten, and, Creditors 
obtained, in this instance, from the well-timed: sarcasm of a Comedian, 
what would have been never, or with gps 2 procured from the jus- 
tice of the Magistrate. St 

While these things were going on, the Rank of Brazil was estab. 
lished upon the principle of subscriptions or responsibilities ; that is, 
the Capital was to be divided into a certain number of Actions, and each 
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Subscriber, or Actionista, was bound to advance, whenever it should be 
required, the sum placed opposite to his name. This was done with a 
view principally of circulating Paper payable on demand, and with the 
capital thus raised discounting Bills payable after date. Of the profit 
thus acquired five-sixths were to be divided among the Actionistas, at the 
close of every year, and the remaining one-sixth to be retained, as a 
permanent capital, upon which future dividends should be paid, in 
proportion to the profit of the concern. The Bank ultimately became 
the agent of Government for receiving taxes, and thus, as well as by 
private speculation, was furnished with the means of drawing upon 
distant places, and charged for the transaction a premium upon its bills, 
proportioned to the demand for them. As they were payable after sight, 
they left to the drawers a very handsome profit, even when taken at 
par, and greatly promoted the facility of speculation, and the general 
interests of commerce. 

In the year 1814 the number of Actions was augmented, and the 
company was, in a great measure, secured from loss by obtaining the 
privileges of a Royal Fazenda, which answer, in some measure, to 
those possessed by our Exchequer, and had a preference given to it in 
demands upon the effects of insolvent debtors. With these advantages 
it payed, in February, 1815, to the old proprietors, 11.60 per cent. 
beside their share of the reserve fund; to the new proprietors, who 
had no share in such fund, 11.35 per cent. In 1816, the dividends 
amounted, upon all the shares, to 16.45 per cent. besides the reserve 
of one-sixth part; and in 1817, it reached 22.75, under the same 
circumstances, with every reasonable prospect of a continued advance. 
Yet when the dividend, for 1818, was paid, it amounted to no more 
than 17.85 per cent; and, in consequence, the privileges of the Bank 
were enlarged. Such instances of the value of capital and credit, as 
they were afforded from year to year, exerted a very material influence 
over the ideas of commercial men, and the nature of their speculations : 
it highly stimulated every branch of commerce. Yet there were still 
no bills drawn by the out-ports upon Rio, nor from Rio upon other 
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places, unless under the sanction of some direct connection with 
either the Bank, the Treasury, or with British Merchants. In every 
channel, but the last, there prevailed a monopolizing and usurious 
spirit, for commercial knowledge is not yet far enough advanced in 
Brazil, to establish the conviction that small and highly probable profits 
are generally those which accumulate most rapidly, and that a secure and 
steady trade is really most advantageous, both to the State and to the 
Merchant. In this view it is a circumstance not unworthy of remark, 
that, in the first commercial City of the Southern Hemisphere, there 
is no Course of Exchange except with England and Buenos Ayres; and 
that the latter is rather a Treasury transaction than a commercial one. 

Since the Treasury at Rio is the agent in purchasing all public 
supplies, and the payment of all public debts; since it includes within 
itself the Mint, and creates the Bullion market for silver, it may properly 
be noticed among commercial establishments. In the first of these 
characters there are two sorts of demands upon it,—the one consists of 
Bonds of an old date, which were given for capital advanced in the 
Vice-Regal times, and which, if the Government had been anxious to 
maintain public faith with its creditors, would long since have been 
paid. In the early part of my residence in Brazil, when a number of 
these bonds were discharged, several of them came into my hands, and 
were presented in due form. They were acknowledged as the just 
debts of the Crown, were in every shape undisputed, had been due 
several years, and might have been paid, at length, but for the following 
circumstance :— The Officer who was to discharge them demanded, besides 
the renunciation of all interest, a deduction of thsrty-three per cent. from 
the principal amount. I was authorised to offer only twenty-five, and this 
Premium or Perquisite being deemed too little, I hesitated respecting the 
higher one, took time to consult my friend, and lost the opportunity of 
receiving his money. The bonds were in existence several years after- 
wards, and I have never yet heard that they have been paid. 

When the Bills which are recently drawn upon the Treasury become 
due, and are presented for payment, it is usual to detain them, not only 
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for days and weeks, but even months, under the bare-faced avowal that 
there is no money in the coffers. And when the Treasurer condescends 
to part with the cash, he deducts a heavy premium, as the reward of 
favouritism, which, in one instance at least, amounted to seventeen per cent. 
These things are not countenanced by the Sovereign, and, I am aware, 
are generally unknown to him, and within a very short period Royal 
authority has interfered, in one or two cases; but it is difficult to gain 
such an order, and as expensive, in most instances, as the more direct 
mode of proceeding. Hence the Treasurer goes on in his usual manner, 
adding frequently personal insults to the common insolence of office. 

Something of the same nature takes place in purchases for the public 
service; preference not only exists, but must be paid for, and he, of 
course, who pays highest, has most of it. I make no assertions which 
Iam unable to support. Ina case where a vessel was wanted by the 
Government, a bargain was made with the heads of the naval depart- 
ment, but the money must come from the Treasury; here two agents 
interposed, each of whom claimed a commfssion on the sale, although 
neither of them had been employed, and so effectually barred the pay- 
ment for her, that it was absolutely necessary to renounce the bargain ; 
which both of them had previously declared would be the issue of the 
negociation, unless their demands were satisfied. 

It may be said, indeed, that such charges as these are always calcu- 
lated by the seller, and that he receives the full value of his goods ;—so 
he does, but the country pays for them at too high arate. Such tran- 
sactions are not concealed,—there is no attempt to cover them; the 
Brokers act as openly as in any other business whatever, and what they 
do is known to every one who has an establishment in Rio. It is this 
which makes the name of the Brazilian 'Treasury to be despised on the 
Exchanges of Britain. It may be asked, where do these perquisites and 
fees of office go? Does the Treasury, as it ought, receive the benefit of 
them? I answer, No. 

Silver is the only description of bullion which the Treasury finds 
itself obliged to purchase. Formerly the Royal fifths upon gold were 
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much more than sufficient to supply both Brazil and Portugal with a 
circulating medium; but so soon as the native metal of Brazil bore a 
premium in the markets of Europe, the country was nearly drained of 
it, and silver, in the shape of dollars, was sought for to supply its 
place. These dollars had previously circulated, in small numbers as a 
foreign coin, at the rate of 750 Reis each. The Treasury purchased 
them at that rate, recoined them, and sent precisely the same quality. 
and weight of silver into circulation, at the rate of 960 Reis. . This 
circumstance, as was indeed clearly foreseen, caused the Spanish dollar 
to advance to 915 Reis, and the country has been inundated with them at 
the advanced price. Estimating the gold which the Treasury has exchanged 
for these dollars at the rate established by law, it appears that the country has 
paid a premium upon every million of dollars which it has received, not 
less than 21,120 contos of Reis; in other words, the people have paid so 
much more for the silver than they can sell it for again. It may be said, 
indeed, that, during the same period, gold has borne a premium, and that, 
in consequence, the silver hes not actually cost so much as, at first sight, 
appears to be the case; yet, even if we take this into consideration, it 
will be found that the Brazilian Treasury has very simply given what is 
intrinsically worth 22, for that which will produce to it no more than 
17, thus making five-seventeenths of the whole transaction against the 
country. Yet as these Notes are designed to represent the state of things, 
rather than its attending evils, and the cure of them, perhaps. sufficient 
has been said upon a subject which relates almost exclusively to South 
America. 

It may be advantageous to contemplate the more active part of 
Commerce, under the several heads of the Coasting and Colonial trades, 
the Brazilian Foreign trade, and that which is carried on in Foreign 
vessels to Foreign ports. And, owing to the magnitude of this subject, 
it will be necessary to confine our views to the Port of Rio de Janeiro, 
as the principal one, and that which is best calculated to furnish an 
example of the nature, growth, and present state of Brazilian Commerce. 
These will be exhibited best by Tables, in which the vessels entering the 
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Port of Rio, and clearing out, are arranged in classes of 50, 100, 150, 
and 200 tons each, under the names of Launches, Smacks, Brigs, and 
Ships; which, though not applied with great accuracy, may serve 
us for the sake of distinction. ‘The Tables, which will be found in the 
Appendix, likewise show the whole amount of ‘Tonnage, the number of 
Seamen employed; and the Cargoes with which the vessels are laden, 
There is added to them a statement of the average voyages which the 
vessels perform, or rather the time which they occupy in going from one 
Port to another, in different seasons of the year. 

It is not pretended that these Tables are absolutely correct, nor, 
owing to the very careless manner in which all public duties are performed 
in Rio, is it possible that they should be so: nevertheless they are as 
correct as any which are ever delivered to the Brazilian Government, 
and have the same basis as those which are regularly forwarded to the 
British Board of Trade. They relate to the time included between 
the Ist of April, 1813 and 1817, and this period was selected because 
the trade had become steady, and its fluctuations bore a less proportion 
to the whole than in previous years. Before 1808, indeed, the Coasting 
‘Trade of Rio was almost nothing, and, in 1816, it was secured entirely 
to Brazilian or Portuguese vessels. The Decree for this purpose is dated 
the 2nd of June, but it was not acted upon, I believe, until the 21st of 
August. 

The earlier periods will afford us no objects of valuable inquiry, 
except those which relate to the forming and collecting a body of Seamen, 
and the procuring for merchant-vessels a better outfit. Previous to the 
arrival of the Royal Family, Coasting-vessels had all their running 
rigging, and many parts of the rest, of twisted hide; their cables were 
bass, their sails of light cotton-cloth, and, instead of a top-gallant sail, 
they used two triangular ones, which were handed on deck. In general 
they went to sea without a quadrant, and frequently without a compass ; 
hence they always crept along shore, often went into ports, staid there 
until the wind was again fair for them, and thus made long voyages. 
Now, in this respect, they are greatly improved ; they are better found, 
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stretch more freely out to sea, and shape their courses, according to 
circumstances. Hence the trips are shorter, and the men make more 
frequent voyages than the vessels, for no sooner do they arrive in port, 
than other vessels are ready to go out, and wanting hands; wages, 
therefore, are greatly increased. 

The Coasting Trade to the South of Rio comprehends the Districts 
of Ilha Grandé, Santos, St. Catharine’s, and Rio Grandé. The first of 
these includes the Ports which are enumerated at the foot of the table, 
but has little communication with the interior; all behind the harbours 
being nearly one continued mass of mountains, which forbid any con- 
siderable transit. The intelligent reader, however, will observe the 
varied articles of agricultural produce which it sends to market, and 
notice the peculiar industry which some require, to bring them intoa 
state fit for sale. There are, indeed, few new objects of culture intro- 
duced since 1813, pulse in the 5th quarter, and onions in the 9th, 
being the principal; but if we turn to the goods which this District 
receives, we shall behold a striking proof of its uninterrupted prosperity. 
In the first quarter the Imports consisted almost wholly of necessaries, 
in the latter they rose to luxuries; and, considering the nature of the 
country, some of these are luxuries of the first description, such are 
Paraguay segars, wheat-flour, biscuit, and British earthenware. It is 
proper to remark here, that when, in any of the lists, an article appears 
both as an Import and Export, the first is of Brazilian produce, the latter 
foreign growth; and the same remark will apply to all the other districts. 
It will be unnecessary to point out particularly the increased culture or 
export of any district, or its increasing demand for luxuries; the reader 
who is anxious to discover these things will easily perceive them as he 
goes along. The old articles, both of import and export, are named 
together at the head of the list; the new ones are placed opposite the 
quarters in which they first were noticed. 

The District of Santos was formerly the most important of any 
along the coast of Brazil; it was then the channel of communication 
between the coast and the rich district of Cuyabé. From the port of St. 
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Felis canoas, and even fleets of canoas, descended the Teité to the 
Parana, followed that stream to the mouth of the Rio Pardo, entered it, 
and ascended to the Sanguexuga, where, by a portage of about eight 
miles, they joined the Cochim, descended the Tacoary, and crossed, by 
the floods of Lake Xareys, to the Cuyaba; forming the longest inland 
navigation which ever has been used in the world. The trade from 
Cuyaba and Villa Bella, which was carried on by that channel, is now 
diverted along the road, through Goyaz and Minas Geraes, to Rio de 
Janeiro, and is conducted in the usual mode by troops of mules. 

Yet when the interior of St. Paul’s, and the Southern parts of Matto 
Grosso, countries whose soil, climate, and temperature, are some of the 
finest which nature ever formed, shall become populous, the trade 
through Santos and St. Paul’s must be again very extensive and impor- 
tant. Along this line it will be easy to form artificial canals, when the 
time shall have arrived for Brazil to commence such undertakings. Port 
St. Felis is about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, from thence to the 
Parana is 450 miles, with a descent of not more, it is probable, than 
1000 feet, yielding for every mile the trifling fall of twenty-six inches. 
In the hands of a skilful engineer such a stream as the Teité would soon 
become one of the greatest blessings which the country could boast. 

About the Iguapé, which is also a fine river in this district, the 
people furnish an instance of one of those relapses of the human character 
which are so difficult to account for in a state of society. The emigrants 
from Europe, or rather their descendants, have become almost as indolent 
and as savage as the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

The District of St. Catharine’s is embarrassed with mountains, and 
has no stream of importance except the St. Francisco, which might be 
made to form a communication with the Pellotas, itself a rocky and almost 
unnavigable river. There are here, therefore, no facilities for Commerce, 
except such as its excellent ports and fertile shores afford. 

Rio Grandé do Sul has been already described. It is certainly a 
district of the first consequence to the Northern parts of Brazil, opens a 


fine channel of direct communication with a rich Interior, has already 
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some connection with Foreigners, and invites a greater degree of notice. 
Rio de Janeiro, however, not only wishes to monopolize this trade, but 
is rightly jealous of separate interests and independent views. 

The Coasting Trade of Brazil, to the North of Rio, will likewise be 
advantageously divided into districts. Those of Cape Frio and Campos 
properly belong to Rio de Janeiro, and furnish no communication with 
the interior beyond their own boundaries. Espirito Santo is precisely im 
the same ease, if we except the fine port from which it takes its name. 

Porto Seguro comprehends some fine rivers, which must shortly be 
open to general commerce. A land communication has lately been 
completed between the mouth of the Rio Doce and Minas Geraes, and 
the Government, in order to promote the same object, has established, in 
December, 1819, a company, for the purpose of raising a capital to open 
the navigation of the river. The embarrassments arising from the Indians, 
who still possess the Interior of this and the neighbouring Provinces, are 
really insignificant before the growing power of the Monarchy. The 
shores of the Patixa have already been partly subdued, and vessels 
have passed up it almost to the Diamond district; by this communi- 
cation the article of salt has been lowered, at Tejuca, to half its former 
price; and those products which the country affords in return will ensure 
an extensive and growing commerce. Along the Pardo also Posts have 
been established, which not only at present check, but will finally 
extirpate or civilize, every horde of Indians in its neighbourhood. 

The District of Bahia has been long known, and has attained nearly 
all the commercial advantages of which it is capable. Its Interior consists 
of a broad tract of sandy and arid country, not suitable for human 
habitation, and therefore affording but few means for the transit of goods 
to the rich districts of the Tocantines, which lie beyond it. This sandy 
tract, but little known in Europe, may properly be called the Desert of 
Jacobina. Pernambuco consists of a narrow tract of rich land along the 
coast, backed by the same arid country, where the land, rising into lofty 
mountains, embarrasses still more the communication with the plains 
beyond. 

Farther to the North, the Provinces are thinly peopled. Maranham 
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will long be of consequence, yet ought to be outstripped by Para, a 
place commanding a more extensive internal navigation than any other 
on the face of the globe. In this respect New Orleans, Gibraltar, Cal- 
eutta, and Monte Video itself, yield to its superior claims. The immense 
territories of Brazil, on the Northern side of the Amazon, are as yet. of 
no value to her, and scarcely bring her even in contact with her 
neighbours. 


In order that these Tables might have exhibited more correctly the 
prevailing Winds on the Coast of Brazil, the Quarters of the Year 
should have been divided rather differently ; the first should have included 
March, April, and May, the others the succeeding months in rotation, 
because in March, the winds prevail from the 8. W. and continue until 
August; in September, they begin to blow from the N. E. and in 
December, January, and February, calms are very common, and some- 
times delay voyages, both from the North and the South. According 
to the division of the quarters, adopted in the Tables, it appears that 
the shortest voyages from the South, are made from April to September ; 
and from the North, in the half year from October to March. There 
seem, also, to exist some local causes, which tend to affect the voyages 
of vessels from different ports, and which, probably, we shall not fully 
understand, until many repeated observations have been made. Thus 
the shortest passages are made from Ilha Grandé and Santos, during the 
quarter, which ends with the month of September ; from St. Catharine’s, 
which is farther South, in April, May, and June; from Rio Grandé and 
. the Plata, the least time is spent at sea, in the half year from April to 
September, without any remarkable difference with respect to the 
particular months. Vessels, which come directly across the Atlantic, 
make the best passages from July to March; and those from the North of 
the Line in the last three of those months. 

By the removal of the Government to Brazil, the Portuguese Colo- 
nies on the Coast of Africa, have greatly increased their value, and 
furnish the basis of a trade, which is of much higher importance than 
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any other branch, carried on to any of the Colonies, whether we con- 
sider the quantity of tonnage employed, or the outward and return cargoes, 
or the sum which the Treasury receives in the form of Taxes. Africa 
takes from Brazil, not only Dry Goods, as might be expected, but a great 
quantity of Produce, such as Sugar, Rum, Tobacco, and even the simple 
articles of Rice and Farinha. Nothing, in my opinion, can’ more 
strongly point out the wretched state of these Colonies, than the cireum- 
stance that, though the outward-bound vessels carry over provisions for 
their whole voyage, though the Slaves, as soon as received on board, are 
supplied chiefly with the produce of Brazil, and though Africa is daily 
sending off a great number of its inhabitants, yet the country cannot 
furnish with provisions those who are left. It is not, indeed, that the 
soil of Angola, Benguela, and Congo is unfruitful; but the people are 
listless, ignorant, and without enterprise. 

These Colonies derive their value chiefly from the trade in Stave 
which is carried on to them, and through which Brazil is furnished with 
labourers. The number brought over by each vessel is from two to four 
hundred, and the total may amount annually to about ten thousand; 
brought into Rio alone, consisting chiefly of males from seven to thirty - 
years of age; on the average, certainly not more than from twelve to 
fifteen. ‘The vessels may be calculated to make two trips a year to the 
Western Coast of Africa, and to employ a capital of about half a million 
Sterling. The trade to Mozambique requires a larger sum in proportion 
to the number of vessels employed, and sends to Rio annually about two 
thousand human beings. The Capital which is employed is, for the 
most part, bona fide Brazilian, although some part of it may be raised by 
direct Credits, either of goods or money, and the Discounting of Bills 
with Foreigners. There has not been, I believe, for several years past, 
any British property directly invested in it ; its indirect rap cin neither 
laws nor treaties can prevent. 

For the regulation of this trade, certainly as a trade detestable in 
the highest degree, some excellent and humane Laws have occasionally, 
been promulgated, particularly at the close of 1813. It was afterwards 
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prohibited North of the Line, and in 1817, Spanish vessels were no 
longer allowed to fit out for the Coast of Africa in Brazilian Ports. The 
Government of the Country seemed, also, sincerely anxious to mitigate 
the severity of the Passage and of Slavery itself. It did much to effect 
this, by rendering the person and health of the slave valuable to the master, 
by laying taxes upon every new negro and upon every transfer of pro- 
perty, when the subject of it passed the frontiers of a Province; and no 
class of society received so much benefit from the common prosperity of 
the country as the black part of its population. The misery of Negro 
Slavery is undoubtedly great, but it no where appears so conspicuous 
as among those poor wretches whose lot it is to fall into the hands of 
indigent people, or into those of their own countrymen. 

The Laws likewise respecting Slavery are peculiarly mild in Brazil, 
and if well administered, are calculated to do away with the evils of it, so 
far perhaps, as is consistent with the good order of society. It is to be 
regretted, that the administration of those laws is placed entirely in the 
hands of one party, and hence it is almost impossible for the other to find 
justice, and utterly impossible to enforce what is right. In Brazil, Slaves, 
for instance, have the important privilege of being allowed to get themselves 
valued by two established householders, and if they dislike their present 
master, and can find another, who is willing to purchase them at the settled 
price, they can demand a transfer of their persons. The theory of this 
law is excellent; but the oppressed find it difficult to get themselves 
valued at a reasonable rate, and no less difficult to find a purchaser. No 
one wishes to interfere with the domestic concerns of his neighbour, or 
to promote discontent among his household. 

Another important privilege was intended to arise from a law, which 
forbids any master to beat his slave privately, and requires that he be 
sent to the public whipping-post, for the purpose of chastisement. But it 
is found, in fact, that the punishments there are so dreadfully severe, 
that no humane master will send any slave thither, who is not vicious 
beyond all endurance. Here, as in many other cases, the Brazilians, and. 
even the Portuguese, show that they know very little about the oper- 
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ation of moral causes; they wish to effect by one corporeal punishment. 
what can be produced his by a repetition of impressions upon the mind 
of a culprit. 

Only one other regulation shall be mentioned, which appears to me 
excellent in its kind. If a master cohabit with his female slave, the act 
makes her free; but unfortunately, she is not always able to produce tes- 
timony, and much seldomer disposed to do so. 

That slavery is not always a heavy yoke in Brazil, may be gathered 
from several instances, which have been mentioned already. There is 
one other case, which strongly proves the same point, in the mode of 
carrying on the trade itself, and which has not been properly adverted to 
in discussions upon this question. A number of the Seamen, employed 
on board Slave Ships, are themselves Negro Slaves, born in Africa ; 
and though frequently going over to their own country, they do not 
leave the vessel there. They are discontented in Rio, and will frequently 
desert for trifling causes; but I never heard of a similar case on the 
African Coast, and am disposed to consider it as a proof, that these people 
know slavery in Brazil to be preferable to their former condition in. 
Africa. Nor did I ever find a good Slave, that is, one, whose mind is 
naturally docile, whose manners are social and domestic, and his habits 
industrious, who, after having been brought over, under the age of 
eighteen years, and residing two or three years in the country, under the 
care of a good person, was willing to go back again. I have known the 
son of. a native Prince refuse to return, have heard numbers declare that 
they should be perfectly happy, if they could remain always with 
the same master; and those of my own family, whom I thought capable 
of maintaining or taking care of themselves, when I must necessarily 
part from them, refused to go back to Africa, or have their liberty in 
Brazil. Two girls, particularly, in addition to this, refused to come to 
England, observing, “ England, we are told, is very cold, and we shall 
not like it; and what shall we do with our liberty here? We have all we 
can wish for, you provide us food and clothes, and, if we are sick, you 
give us medicines and cure us; but if we have our freedom, we shall 
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have no body to take care of us.” I have copied here their exact expres- 
sions; they had often before asked me to send for their mothers, and 
now concluded by requesting only that [ would procure them situations 
with English people. 

Iam by no means advocating the cause of Negro Slavery, and have 
already deliberately called the traffic in men a detestable one. Yet I should 
exceedingly regret to witness the period when the communication may 
cease between Brazil and her African Colonies,—when the means of volun- 
tary emigration, into which I hope and believe the Slave Trade will ulti- 
mately merge, shall be cut off. Nor can I approve of the artifices which 
have been employed to blacken a traffic already black enough, and to 
render more disgusting a state of society which, with all its possible 
alleviations, is sufficiently painful to contemplate. Bad men, I am well 
aware, will prove cruel masters; and when uncivilized and barbarous 
Negroes, with their passions all loose and uncontrouled, formed by 
nature, and fitted by habit, to deeds of violence, are introduced to new 
scenes, and compelled to a new degree of labour, though moderate, they 
will become discontented and dangerous ;—they will require a strict and 
resolute hand to govern them. Nor can I further think well of such an 
interference as lately led the British Parliament to pay to the Brazilian 
Government the sum of £300,000 for the wanton capture of its slave- 
ships; thus publicly avowing to the world that we had been neither 
honest nor prudent, and were finally compelled to be just. I ask not 
how these captured vessels were disposed of. I ask not who received 
the Head-money upon their Condemnation, nor how much it amounted 
to; yet the British public ought to have been informed, Britain ought 
to be sensible, that she requires with Brazil, and with the whole of South 
America, neither violence nor falsehood to render her respectable. 

The trade to Africa must long be of vast importance to Brazil, 
principally because it furnishes her with hands for agriculture. It pro- 
duces Wax, the consumption of which is intimately connected with the 
religious service of every Church, Chapel, and private House. It 
pours into the Treasury a large amount of Taxes; embraces the Royal 
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Monopolies of ivory, snuff, and orchilla weed, with a great deal of red 
wood. It employs a large quantity of Shipping, and trains the best body 
of Seamen which Brazil possesses. 

The Colonial Trade to Portugal and the Isles, or the old intercourse 
between Brazil and Portugal, has greatly declined; the wealth of the 
Nation now centres in Rio, and a great variety of circumstances conspire 
to render that place, in preference to Lisbon, the theatre of commercial 
speculation and activity. Reflecting Merchants will find in this topic 
matter for diligent remark. 

Perhaps it was not strictly correct to include in one Table, the whole 
trade of Rio de Janeiro to the Plata because the Eastern side of the 
river may now be considered as an integral part of Brazil. But at the 
period to which the Table relates this branch of commerce had been very 
much disturbed, and, indeed, was not a perfectly open and allowed one. 
But so long as Merchants had confidence in each other, and were worthy 
of it, the Government, if it had been so disposed, had no means of 
detecting the real ownership of vessels, much less of preventing the 
trade. 'There was, indeed, one period, when the Merchants had lost so 
much of their confidence, or found it so difficult to maintain a direct 
intercourse, that commodities between the ports of the river itself; Buenos 
Ayres, and Monte Video, were interchanged through Rio de Janeiro. 
The other branches of the Foreign Trade, carried on direct by Por- 
tuguese vessels, will be seen, by the tables, to be, at present, little more 
than skeletons. 

That to Asia, which is indeed a part of the old one formerly 
existing between Lisbon and India, merits the most particular atten- 
tion. The situation of Brazil, in what may be justly called the Narrows 
of the Atlantic, and the particular circumstances of the country, are 
highly favourable to this branch of commerce. It is conducted partly 
upon the credit of a sort of India Bonds, payable at the return of the vessel, 
whose voyage is calculated at ten months to India, and fourteen to China, 
which, as the legal interest in Brazil is six per cent. per annum, may 
be estimated, respectively, at five and seven per cent. A vessel, indeed, 
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is sometimes out longer, but as, in accepting the Bonds, some regard is 
usually paid to the character of her owners and supercargo, and to the 
facilities which she is supposed to possess for procuring her cargo and 
completing her voyage, this extra time is, in fact, contemplated, and 
constitutes one of the chances of profit. These Bonds, previous to the 
vessel’s sailing, have been negociated at a discount as high as forty per 
cent. and their value increases in proportion as the voyage is known to 
be favourable, or the contrary. The capital employed, in the first 
instance is generally invested in gold bullion, or, if this bear a high 
premium in the market, some silver is taken in lieu of it, always, I 
believe, from Rio, in the form of the Spanish Dollar. Whatever is the 
premium, therefore, which bullion bears, it proves an additional burden 
upon the speculator, and adds to the obvious disadvantages of conducting 
the trade upon such principles; nevertheless the profits resulting from it 
have generally been considered as very ample. 

It was calculated, a few years ago, that every vessel employed in 

this trade carried out with her, each voyage, the sum of 400,000,000 
Reis in bullion, which, even at the low rate of exchange now quoted 
between Rio and London, is nearly £100,000 sterling. I am inclined, 
however, to think this is considerably above the average amount 
for though a great quantity of gold may go out in an_ irregular 
way, yet there is generally some document in existence to represent 
every parcel, and some value annexed to it, though probably not the 
true one. In questions of this nature it is not possible to distinguish 
exactly between truth and misrepresentation ; but from the best account 
I could obtain it appears, that, by this trade alone, half a million sterling 
of gold is drawn from Rio every year, and that the quantity has some- 
times amounted to £800,000: once jt was noted at least a million. 

The return cargoes of these vessels consist chiefly of India Cotton- 
cloths, of various qualities, many of which are re-exported to Portugal, to 
the Colonies on the coast of Africa, and to every port in America South of 
of the Line. There, being adapted to general consumption, they are in 


the highest possible demand, and come into direct competition with the 
4 F 2 
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manufactures of Ireland. In Rio, also, they form the basis of the Royal 
manufacture of printed cottons. The cargoes from China consist chiefly 
of tea, nankeen-cloths, lead, copper, tin, silks, and some miscellaneous 
goods. They are partly exported again to Lisbon, and other European 
ports, and to different parts of the American Continent. 

While looking at the intercourse of Foreign vessels with Rio, every 
Briton must be gratified at the wonderful preponderance which his own 
country possesses in that branch of Commerce, both as it respects the 
direct trade from British ports, from Colonial ones, and between Rio and 
other Foreign ports ;—a branch of commerce almost new in itself, of great 
importance to every maritime people, and of immense value to our 
Shipping interest, although it makes no figure either in our Custom-house 
entries, or our reports to Parliament. This, however, loudly calls for 
legislative interference, not only to nurture and protect it, but to controul, 
and prevent it from doing mischief. It is certain that no vessel ought to 
navigate under the British flag, without the Government knowing, pre- 
cisely, where she is, and what she is doing. Every such vessel which goes 
from one foreign port to another ought not only to take a Consular 
Clearance, but to specify, definitely, the port to which she intends to 
proceed; her arrival, or non-arrival there should be noted, the duration 
of her voyage, the nature of her cargo, and such other circumstances as 
may be thought connected with the object which she has in view. 

These particulars should be transmitted also to the Board of Trade, 
not so much with a view to make known the nature of the traffic in which 
the vessel is engaged, as to prevent British ships from abusing their 
privileges, and Foreign ones from appearing under a protection to which 
they have no title, and making use of the flag as a cloak, in distant seas, 
for such proceedings as the British Government would not justify. In 
proportion as the Commerce we are speaking of expands, care ought to 
be taken to maintain the purity of Mercantile character, the acknowledged 
rectitude and generosity of the British ensign. Wherever that is 
displayed it should be the rallying point of the injured, the pavilion of 
the distressed,—always indicating a place of refuge to be sought, and 
never appearing as a beacon to be shunned, 
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This branch of Foreign Commerce, although not carried on by her 
own shipping or seamen, nor with her own capital, is of great advantage 
to Brazil. It contributes to take off her surplus produce, and she receives 
in lieu of it the manufactures of other countries, chiefly those of Great 
Britain. Brazil, indeed, is placed in singular circumstances. It is not in 
the power of commerce to take from her any thing but the produce of 
her own labour ; it can yield her nothing which is valuable but the pro- 
ceeds of Foreign ingenuity. If it be asked what she wants? the reply 
is nothing but luxuries. Are gold, silver, or jewels desirable ?—she 
possesses them in abundance; they cost her only labour. Does the 
country refuse to yield corn, or wine, or oil, or any thing else which is 
valuable in the support of life ?—it has been controuled by Colonial laws, 
and has not yet recovered the injury which they have done. Do the 
people want clothing, or furniture, or articles of show and parade ?— 
these depend upon taste and fashion, and Brazil will receive no more of 
of them than her surplus labour, which must always be voluntary in its 
degree, can pay for. She can never purchase when she ceases to sell; her 
trade is only barter; hence the balance can never be against her, and that 
country must be her best friend which makes the largest purchases. 

The greatest peculiarity of the American Trade with Brazil consists 
in vessels of that nation calling at Rio for bullion: they proceed with it 
to Asia, purchase cargoes there, and finally distribute them through 
Kurope and the United States. In this important and lucrative branch 
of commerce Britain has no share;—she prohibits it to herself! 

The importance and extent of the trade in Bullion has been men- 
tioned already ; perhaps it may convey some notion of that in Precious 
Stones to remark, that, when the quantity for sale in Rio had become 
greater than the demand, one lot was advertised which weighed upwards of 
a thousand pounds, and consisted of such stones as would be deemed valuable 
ones to set in breast-pins, rings, and seals. Indeed all such articles, being 
solely the produce of labour, and not of commerce, and since whatever 
Brazil receives must be paid for in the most simple form, by the produc- 
tions of her soil, the Imports to Brazil become actually a measure of her 
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industry and prosperity. When applied with this view, they exhibit the 
most flattering prospects, founded on an increase from 1813, as much as 
four-fold, and, from 1808, more than ten-fold. 


During the period under review the Foreign Relations of Brazil had 
been greatly strengthened. Buenos Ayres, the nearest Independent 
State, and the most important in respect to moral and political influence, 
being deeply engaged with the Royalists in Tucuman, was glad to accept 
of a suspicious sort of countenance from the Court of Rio; and the 
latter greatly alarmed for the security and even loyalty of her Southern 
frontier, was equally anxious to repel the storm which raged in the 
Spanish Provinces, while she carefully abstained from acknowledging 
their independence. Indeed Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, and the Banda 
Oriental, though by no means agreeing among themselves, observed with 
a jealous eye the growth of Brazilian influence in the Plata. Artigas, 
the avowed and active enemy of Brazil, had been so far checked as 
to remain, in 1820, wholly on the Western side of the Uruguay, and 
the slow patience, which is characteristic of the Portuguese policy, will 
finally drive him beyond the Paraguay, unless he receive, what is by no 
means likely to be afforded to him, prompt and efficient aid. Doubtless 
the power of Brazil is, in this part of the Continent, decidedly predominant, 
and what she wishes she can easily execute. What her ultimate views 
are I presume not to guess, yet nothing is more evident than that, to 
her, a mere extension of territory cannot be desirable 

With Spain the Political Relations had been guarantied by a new 
Treaty, respecting Friendship, Alliance, and Territory, and the obli- 
gation was rendered more sacred, more mutually binding, by a double 
marriage. In this quarter, therefore, things seemed to possess something 
like their old stability, until the unfortunate difference about Olivenca 
and Monte Video, and the still more unfortunate demise of the young, 
amiable, and benevolent Queen. The late Revolution in the Peninsula 
has again relieved Brazil from serious alarms, and placed her in a station 
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peculiarly elevated and secure., Would to God that she may have 
wisdom enough to use her influence well ! 

Between Russia and Brazil a friendly intercourse had been main- 
tained, commercial connections established. and ambassadors sent to 
represent the Sovereigns at the respective Courts. By an unfortunate 
mistake, however, the Minister of his Imperial Majesty had been selected 
from Siberia, a native of Tobolski, or its neighbourhood, who brought 
with him ideas of absolute authority, and unresisting submission, incom- 
parably more tyrannical than Brazilian masters exercise, or Negro slaves 
are accustomed to yield. It is impossible to account for this man’s 
conduct upon any reasonable principles. It is most charitable to hope 
that he was far from representing his master, or even affording a fair sample 
of Siberian Noblemen: his mind, I think, must have been deranged. 
Upon this supposition measures were taken to dismiss him in such 
a way as might not endanger the good understanding of the two Courts, 
and the diplomatic business again devolved upon the former active Chargé 
des Affairs. 

With Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, old Treaties had been renewed, 
and the trade of Portugal with the Mediterranean placed upon its ancient 
footing. Brazil had been allowed a share in the privileges which the 
Barbary States had granted, and hopes were entertained that Lisbon 
might recover something of her former commerce. 

The Duke of Luxemburgh had arrived as Envoy from France, and 
settled the intercourse of that country with Brazil upon just and solid 
principles. On this occasion it was amusing to a spectator, to witness 
how much the Merchants of Brazil were exhilarated, how loudly and 
learnedly they talked about French manufactures and French mades ; 
how they predicted the speedy expulsion of the dull and monopolizing 
British from their markets; how soon they corrected their notions, how 
frankly they acknowledged their disappointment, and into what utter 
contempt, as traders, the Frenchmen fell. After appointing a Chargé 
and Consul-General, the Duke returned, taking with him to Lisbon his 
sister, the Duchess of Cadaval, and his nephew, the Duke,—a privi- 
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lege which excited some surprise, when the temper which Portugal then 
displayed was taken into account, and which never would have been 
granted but upon such powerful intercession, nor if the character of the 
Duchess, for prudence and loyalty, had been less established, or that of 
her son had been other than mild, unassuming, and tractable. 

An Ambassador from the United States of North America remained 
in Rio, and, being the longest resident, enjoyed the honour of presenting 
every new one—a distinction of which his countrymen were not a little 
vain. ‘The principal object which he had in view seemed to be the form- 
ation of a rallying point for the Americans, who are scattered about all 
over that part of the Continent, and the establishment and support of 
communication between his own country and the ries: States 
about the Plata. 

When the late war terminated, the influence of Britain, as might be 
naturally expected, became less decided upon the Brazilian Continent. 
It not only met with competition from other powers, but there was a 
strong party in Rio who wished to see it abridged, or even annihilated. 
The King, however, remained our steady friend, and was not only 
sensible of the honourable treatment which he had received from the 
British nation, but was thoroughly aware of its power to command 
respect. He therefore checked, in a great degree, the prevailing temper 
which reigned in some of the offices. Even at the Secretary of State’s 
our Chargé was received with a want of ceremony, which was carried as 
far as possible without giving direct umbrage ; and when such circum- 
stances were mentioned, even to persons closely connected with that 
department of the State, the reply was, “ Well, it is a long way to 
England, and such things are forgotten before the packet returns.” An 
Ambassador might have insisted and remonstrated with greater effect, 
and why one should be so long appointed, and not sent out, I can account 
for but on this ground,—the Chargé, Henry Charhberlain, Esq. did his 
duty to the complete satisfaction of the Court of London. 


3 


Austria, within this period, formed a much closer connection with 


Brazil than any other State; not only had a commercial intercourse beer 
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opened with Trieste, and ports in the North of Germany, but a marriage 
_ was arranged between the Heir-apparent of Brazil and one of the Empe- 
ror’s daughters. By this connection great expectations were raised, 
among the speculators of the Imperial part of Germany, which, in most 
instances, proved fallacious; Brazilians, however, saw themselves connected 
with. an unwonted crown, and’ reaped the advantage by receiving an 
: accomplished Princess, and a sensible active woman, to soften the manners 
and controul the passions of an ill-educated and boisterous young man. 
From a connection of this kind Austria could expect no immediate or 
direct advantage, and the state of banishment in which the: Princess 
must be placed, can be compensated only by the consideration, that 
Brazil, like South America in general, is a rich country, and affords a 
field for Royal as well as commercial adventurers. 

The destinies of South America cannot be uninteresting to either 
the Statesman or Philanthropist. Without going into the regions of 
conjecture, it is easy to perceive, that new and powerful empires are 
rising into existence ; that Brazil has already acquired the preponderance 
among them, and possesses peculiar means of consolidating her power. 
The line which she ought to pursue is remarkably plain and unem- 
barrassed ;—her road to security, and even dominion, if she chose it, is 
direct and open. A little attention will place her perfectly above 
dictation, and render her free from controul. Her great want is people, 
—an effective population, and to collect it the Government should 
restore the Portuguese Constitution to its purity, and demonstrate to the 
world that it will steadily maintain the rigid administration of justice, 
and the free exercise of religion. By such measures this new Kingdom 
may easily direct the current of emigration to her own shores, and may 
make herself the point where the surplus population of half the world may 
centre and rest. I am aware that some of her men of influence are afraid 
of these new comers, and dislike the principles which many of them 
bring. Yet let them recollect that every emigrant which Brazil refuses, 
she sends to a state which will ultimately become her rival ;—that it is 


impossible that the old system should long continue ;—that, in extended 
AG 
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countries, thinly inhabited, when they cease to be Colonies, people must 
and will be free ;—and that the principles whose influence these Statesmen 
dread, are already implanted deeply in the breast of every native. The 
country has already endured, in the mildest form, its share of those 
revolutions which are at present disturbing both the Old World and the 
New. The Government should be solicitous to prevent any thing more 
violent; should show to the people that they want nothing, in civil 
affairs, fundamentally new ;—that their Institutions, at present existing, 
are sufficient, and shall be made effectual, to render them happy, secure, 


and great. 
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SIGNALS, 


By which Vessels approaching to enter the Port of Rio Grande do Sul 
show to the Pilot Boat the Water which they draw. 


The Bar of Rio Grande do Sul according to the Pilot’s Account, lies 
in Lat. 32. 8. South. 

A Vessel unacquainted with the Coast should run down it in Seven 
Fathoms Water, until she observe a tall Flag Staff. This stands at the 
entrance of the Harbour, and is the Station of a Man on the Look-out. 
When the Vessel heaves in sight, he hoists a White Flag, and a Boat 
goes out to meet her on the Bar. So soon as the Boat is observed, the 
Signals which it makes with a small Red Flag must be carefully noted, 
and the Vessel luff or bear away according to the direction in which 
the Flag is waved. She must also declare her Draught of Water in 
Palms or Eighth Parts of a Fathom, by the following Signals at the 
Fore-Mast-Head. 


\ . 
PALMS OF WATER. FLAG. PALMS OF WATER. 4 FLAG. 


TOo; 6 oo te cole), VN UEES 191 . White: 
TOP 2 8, ep ee. Blues FE On| RS Red. 
DD) ges) 2 ee Pee eae 13 Red. 
lit White. TSt ah Oct pe oN White. 
‘ Blue. 131 Blue. 
12 Blue. 7 Oe ane ae Sees 
White. 14 Red. 
° e . e e ° Blue. 


The Pilot on being informed by these Signals, of the Vessel’s — 
Draught of Water, will reply either by keeping his own Flag up, or by 
lowering it. If he keep it up, the Vessel off can enter; if he lower 
it, she must return to sea or anchor outside. 


ILHA GRANDE. 
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628 NO. V.—COMPARATIVE TRADE OF RIO, &E. 


COMMERCE 


Of RIO DE JANEIRO compared with that of BAHIA, 
For A.D. 181€. | 


INWARDS. |; OUTWARDS. 
Rio de Rio de = 
Janeiro. Bahia. Janeiro. Bahia. 
Portuguese Vessels from Ports of Brazil..-.........0+-0+- 1062; 290 || 862] 214 
A frrica) hyd doe cot cccliotel ce yeiane 43 21 56 37 
Portugal and the Isles.... 78 75 57 56 
River Plata i242 aocseclae AT 7 53 17 
Southern Europe ........ 3 18 ] 16 
Northern Europe........ 3 6 2 3 
ASlae 5 Seal cae needs Vale 7 (0) 12 ra) 
Havannah & N. America. . 0) 1 2 0 
1243 418 1045 343 
Foreign Vessels 42.0008. o's. Se ritishy lc) ie) ot wis wa ohe 113 57 93 52 
Russian ...... Ror RACE aa A 6 (0) (0) 0 
Swedish i cichetats tal 8 1 12 1 
Frenchytj si.) eal keijead ed 12 7 11 4 
Dutch jes \echecks end oes 14 2 9 3 
North American ........ 46 17 Al 22 
SPAMISMh. sce cph na leseye ey heance 13 15 16 6 
Prussian.) sian don, 25st : 
Danish ....... Stig pakbue 5 2 5 6) 
German,.... 4 AGRO D 
Total. ..| 1460} 519 || 1232 | 431 


N. B. Although no Vessel has cleared out from Bahia for Asia, there is evi- 
dently some Trade to that Quarter, for there are every year, in the Custom-House, 
Entries made for Goa; principally, I suspect, if not wholly, of Tobacco. 


In all the foregoing Tables no Notice whatever is taken of Ships of War, 
Transports, Store-Ships, nor of any Vessels employed by Government; they relate only 
to Commerce. 


A GLOSSARY 


OF THOSE 


TUPI WORDS, wich OCCUR iw tHE PRECEDING PAGES. 


It is proper to remark, that the usual mode of spelling the word has 


been adopted, though not always correct. 


In the Tupi Language, there is no distinction between the singular 
and plural numbers of Nouns; when an s appears at the end of a name, 
as in Tupinambas, it is generally an European addition, and therefore 
has been omitted in the following list. Ano also, or os, is frequently a 


Portuguese termination. 


A Consonant which does not naturally belong to the word, is fre- 
quently inserted between two Vowels; or one which makes a part of the 
Root, is changed for another of a softer sound ; and occasionally either a 


Consonant or Vowel is dropped. 


A Roman Capital, following a word, denotes that it is derived from, 


or corrupted by a mixture with some other language, viz. 


A denotes the Language of the Aimores. 


QU ee eS the Guaranis: 
Dee. ee ema oe 4 tee OrLnpticce, 
IN ye) SPT ee 5) ett “the Negroes. 
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Words as commonly used. 
A 
A’ba 
Abaa 
Abayte’ 
Acanga 
Acara/ 
Acarahy’ 
Aguape/hy 
Agouti’ 
Ahy’ 
Aig 
Aipe’ 
Amambahy’ 
Amambuhy’ 
Amana 
America 
Anandahy/ 
Anandayha 
Anemby’ 
Angu’ 
Annicu’n 
Au! 
Anta 
Apare’ 
Api’a 
Api‘ahy’ 
Apari’ 
Ara’ 


Aragua’y 
Arapo/nga 
Arapuahy’ 
Araqua/ra 
Ayra’ra 
Ararangua 
Arasa’ 
Arasuahy’ 
Assu 
Aymo’res 
Aimores 
Ay’ba 


Bocaina/ 
Boce’jo 
Boga 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 


Signification. 
AnA ffix forming Nouns 
The Hair, Branches of Trees 
Father, Family, Nation, who? which? 


The Head 
A Heron 
The Water of Herons 


The Name of an Animal 
The Thing of Water 
The Sloth 

The Name of a Tree 


Rain 
The Belly, any hollow thing, the Penates 


A kind of Food 


The Name of a Bird 
The Anta or Tapir 
A Turning or Angle 


The Winding River 

An Affix forming Nouns from Verbs— 
also the Day, the World—also a con- 
traction for Guara 


The Name of a Bird 


The Hole of Day 
The Macaw 
A Shelter from the Sun 


The Water ef the Great Day 
Vid Su 


The Name of a Nation 


Bad—a Disease 


Light, Buoyant 

Cakes made from Farinha 
Denotes Custom or Frequency 
Place of many Fires 


Composition. 


Aba-y ete 
Acara-hy 
Agua-pe-hy 
A-hy 


Amana-ba, or bu,-hy 


A-Marica 
Ananda-hy 


A-nu 


Apia-hy 
Apare-hy 


Ara-guay 
Ara-ponga 
Ara-pua-hy 
Ara-coara 
Ara-ran-gua 


Ara-su-hy 


Ba-by-hy 
Ba-y 
Bei-ju 


Bo-cai-na 


Words as commonly used. 
Bootecidies 
Botectiido P 
Buteciidy 
Bombaga 
Borachido P 

u 
Bucaina’ 
Buranhéem 
Butucidy 


Cc 
Ca ‘ 
Caa 
Caba 
Cabasu’ 
Cacudo 
Cahy’ 
Cai 
Caju’ 
Cajiba 
Calambilo N 
Cama 
Camapuam ¢ 
Camapuan 
Cambeiro P 
Cambélo 
Camborim \ 
Camorim 
Caancunha 
Canga 
Cangasu! 
Cangica 
Canhe’ 
Cananea 
Capibari’ 
Capibary’ 
Capivary* 
Capim 
Cara’ 
Cardi 
Carainde’ 
Carijo P 
Caranca 
Caradéca 
Carapata 
Casarabu’ ; 
Casaribu’ 
Catache’ 
Cathéte 
Catu’ 
Catumbi/ 
Caveira 
Cayodba 
Cayuru! 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 
Signification. 


Name of a Nation 


To fall 
Falling Fire 


Vid Bootecudy 


Leaves, the Forest 


Fat 

A Gourd 

Old 

Water of the Woods 

To Scald or Burn [Nut 
A kind of Fruit—yielding the Cashew 
The Caju Tree 

An Inhabitant of the Woods 

A Breast, a Teat 


Round Breasts 


Vid Calambolo 
A Brick or Tile 


A Woman of the Forest 
The Head 

A great Head, the Ounce 
Stripped of Leaves 


Quickly 

The Capivary 

A kind of Grass 

The Yam—also White 
The White People 


Your White People 
The Name of a People 


A White House 
The Fall of the broken Knife 


Greater Woods 
Good 
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Composition. 


Bu-caina 
Bu-ranhe-em 


Caba-su 
Ca-hy 
Ca-ju 


Ca-ju-aba 
Caam-bo-eiro 


Cama-puam 


Caa-cunha 


Canga-su 
Caa-gica 


Ca-nhane-a 
Ca-pe-aba-hy 
Ca-pim 
Ca-ra-i 
Carai-nde 


Ca-ri-i 


Cara-oca 
Kysa-ra-bu 


Ca-ete 


Catu-mbae or Ca-tume 
byra 

Cayo-aba 

Cay-uru 


6 


Q 
a 


Words as commonly used. 


2 


Cazigtay 
Charrias G 
Chopo’to 


Chiy G 
Cicaba 
Codra 
Coaracy 
Coarana 
Coarani 
Cochim 
Coeira 


Congonha 
Coruguaty 
Corumba 
Corumi 

Cotia, or Coati 
Coxin 
Cramimuan A 
Cricaré A 
Cuacu 
Cubatao 
Cinha 
Cururi: 
Cururuhy 
Cururupina 


Goytacazes 
Gita 
Gualeguay 
Guandi 
Guara 
Guarani 

or 
Coarani 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 


Significalion. 


An interjection, denoting a strong affec- 
tion of the mind. 


The end 

A hole 

The Sun—the East 
A recess 

The secluded people 


A termination of nouns—the doer of a 
thing 


A family of young people 
A Youth 

The name of an animal 
Modern—lately 


To hide 


A female 

A Toad 

Water of Toads 
The Stinging Toad 


A calabash or cup 
The calabash tree 
more or greater cups 
Frowning 


A termination of nouns 
Dried 
The eater of dry things 


The name of an animal 
Name of a fish 

To take away 

A bay or inlet 

The great bay 

A traveller 


The people who wander 
The Easterlings 


Composition. 
G Cazi-guay 
Xaruays 


Xo-Xo-Xo 


Coara-cy 
Coara 

Coxin 

Vide Cancunha 


Corum-aba 


Cururu-hy 
Cururu-pina 
Cury-tiba 


Cuya-aba 
Cuya-ete 


Em-u 


Goya 
Gua-guay 
Gua-su, 
Guara 


Coara 


Words as commonly used. 


Guara-péma 
Guarasoyava 
Guaratiba 
Guaratuba 
Guava 
Guaxendiba 
Guay 
Guaycana 
Guazt 
Guia’/na 


H 
Hy, or Yg, or y 
I 


I 

Tagape’ 
Ta/po 

Ibe’ra 
Ibicuy’ 
Igu/a/ 
Iguape’ 
Iguara'y 
Iguasu’ 
Iguatymi’ \ 
Ygatimi 
Imbe’ 
Indoa’ 
Tpecacuanha 
Ira 

Traja’ 
Irajasse! 
Trasa’ 
Traxo’ 

Iriri’ 
Triri’/guazu’ 
Irua’ma 

Ita 
Itacamby’ra 


Itacambyruzu’ 
Itacolumy 
Itaguira 
Itanha’em 
Inhomeri’‘m 
Itamarete’ 
Itaoca 

Itape’ 
Itapemiri’m 
Itape’va 
Itapicu 
Itapitaninga 


GLOSSARY 


Signification. 


What goes there? 


Many birds 
The father of wanderers 
The name of a fruit 


The river of the bay 
The places by the river of the bay 
Great—difficult 


Water—(fresh. ) 


An article and pronoun 


Vide Ygapo, for all its compounds 
Vide Ybyra 

Vide Ybycui and its compounds 
The bay 

The road of the bay 

The bay without water 

The great bay 


The dry thing 
A mortar 

The old Aipe 
further 


Lack-a-day—alas ! 
Lime—shells 

The very great shells 
With 

A stone—metal 


Milk of the rock—or maker of stone- 


milk 
The very great Do. 
The child of the rock 
A vessel of stone 
A stone house 


Toward the rock 


A flat stone 


OF TUPI WORDS. 


Composition. 
Guara-pe-ma 


Guara-tiba 
Guara-tuba 


Gua-xe-tiba 
Gua-hy 
Gua-hy-na 


I-gua 
I-gua-pe 
I-gua-ra-y 
I-gua-su 
Yga-tim 


Em-mbae 
Aipe-ca-cuao 


Ira 


Iriry 
Iriry-guazu 


Ita-camby-ra 
Ita-camby-razu 


Ita-nhaem 


Ita-ma-ete 
Ita-oca 
Ita-pe 
Ita-pe-mirim 
Ita-—peba 
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Words as commonly used. 


Itapitiu 
Ititia’ya/ 
Tuahi/ 
Tvinhy’ma 


J 


Jabatica’ba 
Jacare/ 
Jacare’pu/a’ 
Jacaranda’ 
Jacobina 
Jacutinga 
Jacu/ 

Jacui/ 
Jacuy’ 
Jacuy’miri’m 
Jagape’ 
Jagua’r 
Jaguari’ 
Jaguary’ 
Jaguaripa’y 
Jarara’ca 
Jataba 
Jaurygauza 
Je 


Ject” 
Jenipa’po 
Jequitinhonha 
Joatinga 

Ju 

Juasséma 
Juci 
Jucuruct 
Jundia’ 
Jundiahy 
Juquiriquire’ 
Jura 
Juruba/ba 
Juruo/ca 
Juruo cca 


K 


Kice 
Kyseraba 
Cassarabit 


L 


La’ma 
Lamara’m P 
Lambary 


—~- 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 


Signification. 


The tree of many, or much fruit 
An alligator 

The dead Jacare 

A species of timber—the rose wood 


The white Jacu 
The name of a bird 


The water of Jacus 
The little river of Jacus 


The Ounce 


The river of Ounces 
The master cat of Ounces 
The name of a snake 


A prefix to verbs forming the passive 


voice 
To be hidden 


The white 
A prickle, or thorn 


A great thorn 
A very great thorn 
The name of a fish 


The mouth—also a parrot 
Trees of parrots 
Parrots’ nests 


A knife 
The fall of the broken knife 


The river of Lamas 


Composition. 
Ita-pitiu 


Iu-ahi P 


Y ba-tiba-aba 


Jacare—poar 


Jacu-i 
Jacu-y 
Jacu-y-mirim 


Jaga—pe 


Jaguar-i 
Jaguar-y 
Jaguar—u-pay 
Yara-raca 
Ja-tuba 
Jaury-guazu 


Je-cuacu 
Jene-papo 


Joa-tinga 


Ju-zu 


Jundia-hy 
Ju-quiriquire 
Ju-ju 
Juru-aba 
Juru-occa 


Kice-ra-bu 


Lama-hy 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 635 


Words as commonly used. Signification. Composition. 
Lartina The Name of a Bird Lar-una 
M 
Ma What? 
Macahe’ 
Maca’ca A Monkey 
Macaca A great Monkey Maca-zu 
Mage’ 
Mage f 
Mojo’ A Swallow 
Mam 
Mambitiba 
NewAwatibe } Mam-bu-tuba 
Mambucaba Mam-bu-caba 
Mammon A kind of Fruit. 
Mandij The Cassava Root 
Mandiéca Flour of Mandij Mandij-oca 
Mandubi/ The Name of a Root 
Mangue The Name of a Plant 
Manhuassu’ Manhu-assu A 
Mantiquéira Ma-anta-coeira P 
Maquipoo 
Maracaju/ 
Maricaju Name of a Fruit Mara-caju 
Maracuja’ 
Maranbaya 
Marica’ The Belly —any hollow thing 
Mariangw’ Ma-ri-angu 
Matariina Mata-una 
Matte Name of a Plant 
Mbde A Thing—any Thing 
Merim Vid Mirim 
Merity’ Little Water Merim-ty 
Me’rlu The Name of a Bird 
Meru’ A Fly 
Meruabiina A Swarm of Black Flies Meru-aba-una 
Minuanos P 
Mirim Little 
Mirinay 
Mirity/ Vid Merity 
Mogy’ 
Mugy’ 
Mu A Brother 
Mucury’ Brother Waters Mucu-ry 
N 
Na 
Ne Adverbs of Greatness or Distinction 
am 
Ham Ruam 
Nde Thine 


Nha Vide Na 
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Words as commonly used. 
Nhdem 
Nha/‘ne 
Nem 
Nembucu’ 
Nim 


O 


O’ca 
O’cca 
Orende’ 


P 


Pa’ba 

Pa/ca 

Pa’co 

Pacu 
Pacata/ 
Paqueta’ 
Panema’ 
Para’ 
Paracatu’ 
Paragtiay 
Parahyba 
Parahybina 
Parana’ 
Paranagua’ 
Paranabyba 
Paranapanéma 
Parape’ba 
Paraty’ 
Paratinim 
Patixa A 
Patos 
Patype’ A 
Paviana 
Pay 
Payabina 
Pe 

Pe’ba 
Percicaba 
Pernagoa’ 
Peru’ 
Peruhype’ 
Pia 
Piabina 
Piauhy 
Pina 
Pipira 
Pipo 
Piquiry’ 
Pira 


Pirahy’ 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 


Signification. 
A large Earthen Pot or Vessel 
To run 
Now then! 


Vid Mirim 


A House or Habitation 


Expresses Place and Time 
To awake 
The Name of an Animal 


The Place of Pacas 


In vain 
Applied to large Rivers 
The good River 


Black Water River 
The Sea 
The Bay of the Sea 


The Empty Parana 
The Flat River 

The Name of a Fish 
The Little Paraty 


The Black Place 
A Master, a Priest 


Towards, a Road 
A Flat Thing or Place 


The End of the Road 
Vid Paranagua 


To Peel 
Black Bark 
A Sting 

A Fin 


Vid Pyra 
Water of Fishes 


Composition. 


Nha-em 


Nem-bu-su 


Paca-ta 


Para-catu 
Para-gua-y 
Para-hy-aba 
Para-hy-buna 
Para-na 
Parana-gua 
Para-na-hy-aba 
Parana-panema 
Para-peha 
Para-ty 
Para-ty-nim 


Paba-una 
Pay-aba-una 
Per-cicaba 


Peru-hy-pe 


Pia-buna 


Pira-hy 


Words as commonly used. 


Pirapo/ 
Piranga 
Pirapora 
Piraseninga P 
Pirasicaba 
Piratingua 
Piratinim 
Pitinga 
Pitangui 
Podr 
Ponga 
Pora 
Propéba 
Pua 

Pudm 
Punga 
Pyra 
Pyra-ayba 


Saboyaty 
Saimbe’ 
Sambambaya 
Sape’ 
Sape’c 
Sainha’ 
Sapucai 
Saquere’ma 
Saquete’ 
Saka 
SAssui 
Sepetiva 
Seraqui’ 
Serut’ 

Sipo’ 
Sipotiva 
Soroca 
Sorocaba 
Su 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 
Signification. 


Vid Pyranga 


Vid Piracicaba 
White Fishes 

Vid Paratinim 
The Myrtle Berry 


To beat 

Vid Punga 

To inhabit 

Vid Parapeha 
Intention, Purpose 
Round, Globular 


A Fish 
The Leprosy 


Vid Coati 


Vid Canhe 


Vid Caba 
Small Birds 


Rough, unpleasant 


To singe, to char 
A Tooth 
To shout 


Further behind 
Behind, Backwards 
Vid Sua-sui 

Vid Sipotiva 


A Plant, Woodbind 
The Place of Sipos 
To break , 
The brken Tree 
Great 

4 P 
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Composition. 
Pyra-pipo 
Pyra-pora 


Pyra-tinga 


Pira-ayba 


Sai-mbae 


Cai-pe 


Sakarete 


Sipo-tyba 


Soroca-aba 
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Sua 
Sua/-sui’ 
Succéo P 
Sucury/ 
Sucuriy/ 
Sui 


Tabatinga 
Tacodra 
Tacoaral P 
Tacoary’ 
Tagoa’ 
Tagua’ 
Togoahy’ 
Taipa 
Taipé 
Taipa 
Tamandua’ 
Tainha/ 
Taniazu’ 
Tapacodra 
Taquary 
Tata 
Tejica 
Tape’ 
Teipe’ 
Teite’ 
Tengua’ 
Tiba 
Tibagy 
Tibaya 
Tibicoary’ 
Tibiquary’ 
Ticém 
Ticim 
Tim 
Tingua 
Tipi 
Tipity 
Tocan 
Tocantins P 
Tome 
Toropy’ 
Tramandahy 
Tu Vid bu: 
Tuba 
Tucan’ 
Tucuman G 
Tumbyra 
Tupa’ 


Words as commonly used. 


le 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 


Signification. 
A Stag or Deer 
The great Stag and little one 
A Class of Birds 
The Water of Sucus 
The Water of little Sucus 
Sand 


A Village, also for Ita 


A White Place 

A kind of Cane, or 

Hole of Stone ‘ 
The Water of Tacoaras 


Yellow 
The Yellow Water 


A Mud Wall, or the mode of building 
with Clay and Vegetable Fibres 


The Ant-eater 
Vid Sainha 
The great Tooth 


Vid Tacoary 
Fire-Light 

Clay, soft Mud 
Near the Rock 
Vid Taipe 

Ugly, Deformed 
Vid Tingua 
Many 

Many Waters 


The Nose, Blushing 
White 

Vid Tucan 

Vid Tzome 


A Father 
The Tucan 


A Chiga 
Excellency 


Composition. 


Sui-sand 
Succu-ry 
Sucu--y- 


Taba-tinga 
Ta-coara 


Tacoara-hy 


Tagoa-hy 


Sanha-zu 


Ita-pe 


Tiba-coara-y 


Tipi-ty 


Words as commonly used. 
Tupi’ 
Tupiacanga 
Tupinamba 
Tute’z G 


Tzome 


U 
U 
Ubahy’ 
U'na 
Uru’ 
Urubu/ 
Uruba-pungu 
Urucuya’ 
Uruhw’ 
Uruguay 


x 


Xe 


Xixui’ 
Chicui’ i & 


Y- 


Y 

Yara 

Jara \ 

Y’ba 

Yba/ 

Ygdpoguozt 
gs 

Ygaréon 

Yguara 

Yryry’ 

Ya 

Yagape’ 

Ybera 

Ybicuy’ 

Yby’ 

Ybyra 


Z 


Zezere G 
Zurubi/ G 


PAARL IE DP EDAD DADA AL EREL ID 


Edward Baines, Printer, Leeds. 


GLOSSARY OF TUPI WORDS. 


Signification. 
The excellent People 
The Head of the Tupi 
The Family of Tupi 


Juice, Liquid, Urine 
The proper Name of a Man 


To eat 


Black 

Red 

Name of a Bird 

The Name of a Cataract 
The Red Cup 


The great Red Water 


I 
Vid Sui 


Prefix to Nouns 
A Master, a Lord 
The Thigh, a Tree 


Fruit 
A very great Flood of Water 
Fresh Water 


Vid Iriry 
You and I (dual) 


Vid Ybyra 
The Beach 
Land 
Below 
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Composition. 


Tupi-acanga 
Tupi-aba 


Uba-hy 


Uru-cuya 


Uru-gua-y 


Y-aba 
Yg-apo-gua-zu 
Yg-a-ram 
Yg-goara 
Ya-gape 
Ypy-sui 


SPEEDILY MAY BE PUT TO PRESS, 
(IF A SMALL EDITION SHOULD APPEAR TO BE ACCEPTABLE ) 


@ Grammar and Dictionary of 


THE TUPI LANGUAGE. 


The Work will be comprised in One thin Quarto Volume, and contain the Grammar 
of Anchieta, and the Dictionary of Figueira, with some Terms and Phrases, and Lists 
of proper Names of Places, Rivers, Plants, Fruits, Animals and Men, collected by 


THE AUTHOR OF NOTES ON RIO DE JANEIRO & BRAZIL. 


A Knowledge of the Tupi Tongue seems calculated to throw some light upon the 
early History and present State of South America,—to facilitate an Intercourse with the 
Native Tribes, and to promote their Civilization. 

The Loan or Copies of Writings in this Language will be highly acceptable. There 
is reason to believe that some such exist in the Holy Office, at Lisbon, and the present season 
appears to be favourable for the recovery of them. 

Intimations of Gentlemen, who are disposed to encourage the Undertaking, left 
with Mr. S. Leigh, Bookseller, in the Strand, London; or with Messrs. M. Robinson and 
Co. of Leeds ; will be duly attended to. 


Oct. 18th, 1820, 
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